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ADVERTISEMENT. 



JvEFLECriNG on the various arts ufed by 
difafiedled perfons^ to make the ignorant dif« 
like our prefent conftitution^ and admire de- 
mocracy^ I oblerved one of the moft hurtful 
was mifreprefentation of fk&. It was not only 
contended in argument that people might be 
very happy, but afferted that they adhiallyliad 
been happiefl under democracies. I have long 
thought that a plain narrative Hating the Ope- 
ration and effeAs of democracy might be ufeful^ 
in removing erroneous notions from thofe who 
had liilened to modem ledurers and dema- 
gogues. I had frequently made this obferva- 
tion to literary acquaintances, and particularly 
to my ingenious neighbour and friend Mr. Bud- 
worth. In one of pur convcrfations that gen- 
tleman fuggcfted to me the idea of under- 
taking fuch a narrative. As to deteft falfe ftate- 
mcnts concerning fubjedls of notoriety requires 

only 



. ( ii ) 

only common knowledge and common ability, 
I was induced to attempt the taik. I was far- 
ther Simulated by the hopes that Tome other 
pcrfon who could add philolbphy^ tflTnarration/ 
and generalize fad into principle might here- 
^ter undertake a regular hiftory of democracy. 
As my obje<% is narration, all the intelledual 
merit | claim is authenticity* That merit I do 
:c^9w J appeal to every man acquainted with 
hiilory for the fairnefs of my ftatementj from 
.nrhicb I draw the obvious conclufion that dc^ 
4Qj9Q:acy is a pernicious government. As I 
iiave npl in every inilance cited my authorities, 
I beg leave here to mention them. From 
iPlularch^ Tbucydides, Xenophon, Barthelemi, 
Mi^lbrdt and Gillies I have chiefly taken my 
fiatementof Grecian democracy: firom Polybius, 
SaJli^> Qccroj livy, Plutarch, Veitot, and Fer- 
.ggjBbn my narrative of Roman; my view of Eng.- 
U& from Hume. In readii^ thpfe hiftorians I 
h^ve confidered the whole ieries of narration, 
pot detached paflages. Two principles which 
I attempt to maintain, that a country aught 
to be ^venied by its joint ability and property, 

and 



and that identity of intereft between the people 
and members of Parliament was the true cri- 
terion of right reprefentation^ I learned from 
a gentleman of great eminence who long dif- 
played in the fenate, part of that (bund ability^ 
extenfive knowledge^ and manly eloquence which 
for two years has been devoted to the bar folely; 
and who^ though when in Parliament^ in cer^ 
tain points in oppofition to adminiftration^ con- 
curs in the expediency of preferving unaltered 
the Britifh conflitution. Principles firft adopted 
on fo refpedable an authority^ fubfequent ex- 
perience, and reafoning confinried. 

Intended only for a pamphlet this Eflay has 
unavoidably fwelled into a volume. If it (hall 
be Inftrumental in giving thofe of my fellow 
fubjeds who have been mi(informed and mifled^ 
a juft view of the badnefs of democracy and 
the goodnefs of the Briti(h conditution, it will 
fully anfwer the Author's purpofe. 

Skane Street^ Cbelfea^ 
Afr'tl t%tb^ 1796. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Experknie the only Jure guide to knbnjJedge and to praBice^^Its 

. efftds compared to ^ tbofe of Sypothcfis^ ilhftrated in natural^ 

mmraly and foUtical philqfophy-^H^theJis moft dangerous 

concerning fuhje^s ivhich inter eft the pajions — Prevalence ^af 

political hypothefis in the prefent age — OhjeH and plan rf 

* this njuori, 

THE great and rapid advances which 
the moderns have made in the know- 
ledge of nature, have proceeded nei- 
ther from fuperior powers, nor from more 
perfevering induftry. In the pofleffion and in 
the vigorous exertion of intelledl, they do not 
exceed the ancients. Their fuperior fuccefs 
they owe to, the more fkilful diredion of their 
powers and labour. When the ancient phi- 
lofophcrs enquired into phyfical truth, they 
moft frequently purfued a wrong track. In- 
ftead of patiently and carefully obferving the 
phaenomena of nature, and thence afcertaining 
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her general laws, they followed their own 
conjedlufes, and from them they fraxfted hy- 
pothefes. Purfuing a miftaken path, the 
force and quicknefs of their genius ferved 
only to make their deviations the greater from 
the right road. What they dignified with the 
name of difcoveries, were merfe fidlions of 
imagination, not legitimate conclufions of 
rcafon. 

The comprehenfive genius of the authors 
rendered their fyftem« confiftent, and con- 
fequently to fuperficial examiners pkufiblc. 
Men of inferior ability followed where their 
fuperiors led. The refult was geiiefil error. 
Such wis, and always muft be the cife, if 
We examine either nature or man, by any other 
teft, than by hiftory and by induction. Expe- 
rience only ihews what nature Is alid what 
man is, by what means and to what ends 
natural and inoral powers ought to be cm- 
ployed. 

Lord 
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I 

Lord Bacon difcovered the tendency and 
value of the hypothetical theorios, which 
had fo long amufed mankind. He iaw they 
were ** Anticipations of mind, not interpret 
** tations of nature"-^that they were not only 
individually erroneous, but that the caufies 
which had produced them, if fufFered to opCs> 
rate, muft always produce error. To know 
either nature or man, as our great philofopher 
perceived, we muft inveftigate, we muft rc^ 
folutely rejedl hypothefis, and adhere to ^^s« 
We muft not expatiate into the regions of 
conceived poffibility, but confine ourfelves to 
aftual exiftences, thence rife to general laws^ 
and to the application of thofe laws. Tjit 
foundaticms of fciencc and the guide to prac-^ 
tice is EXPERIENCE. The efficacy of this 
organ depended, and muft always depend on 
its fteady and fkilful direiStion. Whenever it 
has been properly employed, the confequence 
has ^uniformly been g^eat and rapid acceffion 
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to the dominion of truth. In natural philo- 
fophy, and in the arts of proceeding from 
that fcience, by purfuing the path marked 
out by Lord Bacon, more improvement has 
been made in a century and a half^ than be- 
fore from the creatioa of the world. That 
we know fo much of nature, both when un- 
controuled and when modified by art, that 
wc, know, in fuch a variety of inftances, how 
to work on her, fo as to render her fubfer- 
vknt to the purpofes of life, is owing to the 
^ngle circumftance, that we rejedl hypothefis 
and foUovy experience. To this are-juftly to 
be afcribed, the important advances ia navi- 
gation, refulting from a more extenfive fur- 
Vey of the globe, from the obfervat^pn of 
tides, currents, and periodical winds, from 
magnetifm, and from the difcoveries in aftro- 
nomy. To this are owing the improvements 
in medicine from the difcoveries in anatomy, 
botany, and chemiftry. Advances in the fame 
falutary art, from difcoveries in pncuniatics 

; and 
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and elcdlricity : in fhort, numberlefs improve- 
ments in the moft ufeful and elegant arts, pro- 
ceed from the fame caufe. 

In pneumatology, indudtion has been lefs 
conftantly and lefs fkilfuUy ufed. Hypothefis, 
though profeflcdly rejected, has been ftill very 
frequently admitted. Mr. Locke has with 
tho former mingled the latter, in his exam* 
ination of the intelleiftual powers of man. 
With much profound obfcrvation in the 
works of this ingenious and wife man, there 
is no little of conjecture ; and although from 
his writings we know the human underftand- 
ing much better than it was known before, 
yet had he uniformly ufed indudion, the ac- 
ceffion to truth, from the labours fo directed 
of fo able a mind, would have been confider* 
ably greater. Some later writers on pneu- 
matology, have proceeded lefs on experience 
and more on hypothefis than Locke. Adopt- 

B 3 ing 
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ing his theory of ideas, they have carried it 
much farther than he intended, and built a 
fyftem on it totally inconfiftent with comrnon 
fenfe. Berkeley and Hume have denied the 
cxiftence of external objecSks, and profeiTed to 
believe, them mere ideas in the human mind. 
Nothing indeed can fhew more completely 
than Hume's writings on fome philofophical 
fubjedts, the abfurdities and extravagance to 
which the purfuit of hypothefis may lead 
men of the moft penetrating genius and moft 
profound wifdom. If we trace the hiftory of 
pneumatology in the labours and refearches of 
the moil eminent men, from Ariflotle to Reid» 
Ferguflbn and Stewart, we ihall find that the 
advamces in this fcience, as well as in phyfics, 
have been precifely in proportion to the fkil- 
ful ufe of experience and of induiftion. We 
find that the three laft mentioned philofophers 
mott generally rejed; hypothefis, and follow 
filftSy than their predcceflbrs, and that the 
,. i confequence 
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coafQquence has been a very great addition, 
from their writings, to the knowledge of the 
human mind. 

In the moft important of all fciences in 
ethics, comprehending, politics, indudion has 
)>cen by no means uniformly employed^ Hy- 
potheii$ has too frequently been fubflituted in 
its ftead. 

In this of all branches of knowledge, right 
notions are of the higheft moment. On our 
notions depends, in a great degree, our con- 
du(3r, and on our condudt our happinefs. 

The knowledge of phyiics is, no doubt, a 
great Iburcc of pleafure and of utility. He 
who has inveftigated nature in her variety of 
forms and operations, who knows the princi- 
ples and can account for the phaenomena, has 
a fource of exquifite pleafure unknown to the 
ignorant. He ha« naoreover a fource of util- 
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ity to himfelf and others, in the arts and im- 
provement of arts, which he can educe from 
his knowledge. But though pleafing and 
ufeful, acquaintance with thefe fubjedts is not 
abfolutely neceflary.— —A man. may fill many 
departments of fociety, without knowing the 
principles of natural pbilofophy. He may be 
even dexterous in the pra<aice of an art, with- 
out knowing the laws from which it refults. 
A failor will fkilfuUy take advantage of the 
monfoons, who never learned that wind is a 
current of air. A blackfmith can make fuffi- 
cient conductors, without ftudying eledricity. 
It is probable that neither the moft fkilful 
bell- makers are much verfed in the theory of 
found, nor the moft expert glafs-grinders in 
the principles of reflection and refradtion. 
Their ignorance of fcience does not prevent 
them from pofTefling practical ability. 

In the various branches, of ethics, juft no- 
tions are not only ufeful but neceflary. He 

who 
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who materially errs in thefe, muft be wrong 
in his moral condudt^ and confequently hurt- 
ful to himfelf and to fociety. 

It is equally true that the moon is le;fs than 
the fun, as that private individuals are in- 
ferior to laws and to gov^nors. But he who 
ftiould believe the moon to be bigger than 
the fun, would do no harm by that belief; 
he might ftill perfedly difcharge every duty 
of life. He who fhould deny the duty 
of obedience to laws and governors, would 
naturally, wherever he could, either adl ac- 
cording to his views, or impel others to do 
fo, and in either cafe become a pernicious 
member of fociety. 

In this fcience, as true notions are of the 
firft confequence, fo are the caufes often the 
moft powerful to produce falfe. In other 
fciences, error proceeds almofl; entirely from 
either wrong information or inconclufive rea- 
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{qning. Here the intelled may not only be 
deceived by erroneous or falfe ftatements, and 
mifled by inadequate proofs^ or by plauiible 
fophiftry, but the will may be indifpofed to 
admit true narratives and juft arguments. 
When the vortices of Des Cartes on the one 
handy and the laws of motion and gravitation 
of Sir Ifaac Newton on the other, are pro- 
pofed as the caufes of the planetary relations 
and revolutions, the demondration has an 
equal chance of a fair difcuffion, as the fup* 
pofition. But when an hypothecs is formed 
which afFeds the paffions, then there is little 
probability that it will undergo an impartial 
examination. When the deift tells men of 
profligate lives, that there, is no ftate of re* 
wards and punifhments after death, the wifties 
of fuch difpofe them to receive his doftrines. 
Not truth then is the objedt, but gratification. 
They eagerly embrace a fyftem which appears 
to give them indemnity for the paftj^ and fer 
curity {x the future^ .Their pafiions .plead 

powerfully 
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powerfully in favour of thcfe notions. They 
do not readily liften to impartial reaibning. 
When a leveller tells the loweft orders, that 
there ought to be no diftinflion of ranks in 
fociety ; when a John Ball tells a Wat Ty- 
ler and a Jack Straw, that they are equal to 
any m the land ; when a Thomas Paine main- 
tains to mechanics and peafants, that they are 
as fit for governing the country as any man 
in pafliament, the hypothefis flatters their va- 
nity, pride, and ambition. They fancy them- 
felves transferred from the tap-room to the 
council chamber, from the fpouting club to 
the fenate. They do not refleiS, that were 
they for a time to be fo placed, their igno- 
rance and incapacity mufl foon drive ihem 
from lituations, to which they were totally 
unfit, to thofe for which, by education and 
habits, they were qualified. Indeed fuch 
hypothefes are mofl eagerly embraced by 
thofe, who are, either by education or by 
habits, little qualified for any ufeful profef- 

fion. 
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fion. Every induftrious man is of real con- 
fe(Juencc in a community, and thofe who have 
no real confequence, are the moft readily 
captivated by ideal. Even among the lower 
orders, fuch hypothefes have fewer votaries 
among hard-working thriving men, than 
among idle diffipated loungers. Elated with 
the vifionary importance to which thefe inno- 
vating fyftems would exalt them, fuch men do 
npt, without great reluftance, yield to found rea- 
foning. Experience may tell them, that every 
man's refpeiftability and happinefs in fociety, 
depends on his exertions and condudt in his 
own fphere. The hypotheiis gratifies their 
inclination, which prevents them firom liften- 
ing to truth. 

Although induction be a new orgafiy as 
Lord Bacon ftyles it, when applied to the 
knowledge of nature, it is not a new organ 
applied to the knowledge of man. From 
the beginning of the world, common fenfe 

taught 
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taught men to reafon in cafes within the com- 
pafs of their knowledge, from particular ex- 
perience to general principles ; to infer that 
thq fame caufes would, in the fame circum- 
ftances, produce the fame efFed:s ; and that 
what they had uniformly or generally expe- 
rienced concerning the paft, would uniformly 
or generally take place refpe£tiiig the future. 
They hunted in the forefts, in which they 
found the greateft quantity of game. They 
drove their cattle to thofe fields, in which, 
from experience, they knew there was the 
beft and fafeft paf|:ure. They ploughed thofe 
lands, from which experience taught them to 
cxped: the moft plentiful crops. They traded 
to thofe countries, whence they, from expe- 
rience, concluded that they would derive the 
largeft and fureft profits. They obferved 
that certain qu^ilities and adions were per- 
manently ufefiil, and the contrary hurtful. 
They concluded that the former ought to be 
purfued, and the latter avoided. They ex- 
perienced' 
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perienced that obedience to parents^ and 
others of fuperior knowledge and judgment, 
tended to happinefs, difobedience to mifery. 
They concluded, therefore, that the former 
was generally right, the latter generally 
wrong. They experienced that their fecurity, 
both internal and external was much better 
taken care of, when entruft^d to wife and righ- 
teous governors, than it could be by them- 
felves, who in general had neither the know- 
ledge nor ability to make the neceflary and 
proper provifions. Hence they concluded, 
that It was prudent and ufeful to obey laws 
and governors. In fhort in their domeftic, 
their civil, and their political relations, men 
formed their principles from experience. 

To this criterion of found reafoning, the 
beft.and ableft of writers, whofe obje<ft was 
the exhibition of human aftions, and the in- 
culcation of moral duty, have conftantly ap- 
pealed. When Homer exhibits internal difcord 
' ' as 
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as producing difcomfiture and difmay, wifdotto 
and courage as avoiding fnarcs, removing ob- 
flacles^ and furmounting difficulties — ^when 
Shakefpearc {hews vice progreffive in its na- 
txxte^ and rifing from faults^ to crimes, from 
Grimes^ to enormities-— when he manifefls in 
a{| Othello the. workings of jealoufy, in the 
Dani(h King the pungency of remorfe-r-when 
Thutcydides, Xenophon> and Gillies narrate 
the misfortunes which refult from the govern- 
ment of the mob — when Livy and Ferguflbn 
di^ky the artifices of demagogues, the evils 
of plebeian fuprcmacy> and the advantage fx> 
the people from lifterikig to their fuperioips—^ 
when Humt ftates the direful confequenc^jg 
which proceed from the depreffion of fanfo 
and dignity, and from the wild hypothefes of 
levtUers^— when Socrates inftru<5ts the poiii- 
tical novice, that no man Ought to afpire at 
the office of a ftatefman, who does not poflefe 
great ability, extenfive information, confirmed 

habits 
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habits of , attention, and integrity of life — 
when Ariftotle, Cicero, and Montefquieu 
dempnftrate the tendency of a mixed govern- 
ment, to promote human happinefs — when 
fiurke advifes men to prefer the certain pof- 
feffion of good to ideal contingency ; Wifdom, 
in the different garbs of poetry, hiftory, and 
philpfophy, teaches the fame leifon; reafon 
from e;xperience, and by her light regulate 
your condudl. 

That men have not always in their moral 
and political reafonings, made a copaplcte in-' 
dudion and a fkilfiil applicatio;*^ of rules to 
cafes, is certainly true, fiut theii: fuccefs and 
theic difappointments in their various mea- 
fures and engagements, their happinefs and 
their mifery in the refult of their condudt, 
has been always, in proportion to their atten- 
tion, to the lefTons of experience. 



It 
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h may be iaid that either authcuities or aF« 
guments, adduce^ to proy^ experience, to be 
a fure guide .to< practice, apd hypothecs a &lfe 
one, are totally umieceffiiry, that diey teii4 
entirety to^'eftablifhidtis obiri)Q(yia propofition, 
that it is wiibr both Its nsftfon and to aA Iram 
what use kn£s«r/ than from what we conJ4K:r 

tore... ?:.'.:.. ../''. ■- , 

•:-"■-■.:.•, ... :.. .) 

The ohvioufnj^fe q£ a propofitfon, 4oe^ apt 
abyriys prevent the- jproprie^ of inculcating 
und impf effing it oa men* WJbo blam&s Jiert^ 
€uki F . wa^ n juft rebuke. ,tQ jfehs pftnegyrift;af 
a pficfooag^, whom Dobody . c0nfvM^^« I^ 
the cfaan^dfasrof tfaatheco b^j^a^tiaisliisdf high 
as It iipod with o^en in g^oecal^ /its de^enci^ 
iHOuldftot have hoin (opecfluDu^. 

Any man who kn^w the excellent tendency 
and |he beneficial e&dbs oi the Chrifiiaa ris^ 
ligion, but was igooimnt of the attempts <)£ 

C deiftical 
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deiiHcal writers againfl it, would think it tn^ 
ncccflary to take pjuns to prove that fyftem 
to be good, which produced and fecured hap-^ 
pinefs to its votaries.— -Whoever knew the 
admirable compofidon of the firitifli conftitu* 
tion, who contemplated its eSeAs in the 
protedtibn and iecurity of all ranks and de-*- 
fcriptions of men, to whom its operation 
extended; but who w^s altogether unac-- 
quainted widi the proceedings of its modern 
^affailants, would think it tzhneceilary to ipend 
time in defending foch a Jyftem of polity.— «• 
But as , whenever deifm and impiety attacks 
liehriftianity, it becomes neceffary to defend 
ifuxr religion;^^-Has when democracy .Stacks 
Idngly goverhm^nt, it becomes ncceiflary to 
defend our conftitutipn; fo when a fbbdneis 
for hypothecs, in morals and politics prevails, 
it is expedient and proper to admonifh its 
votaries, that experience is the only fure guide 
to truth, to pradHce, and to conduct. 

• Although 
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Although hypothefis is now expelled from 
natural philofophy, in politics, of all fubjefts 
the moft intercfting to men, it unfortunately 
prevails in this age more than it did in any 
other. Theories have been propounded which 
are totally inconfiftent with the teftimony of 
hiftory, and the experience of human nature. 
Thefe have been propagated with a very ar- 
dent and perfcvcring induftry, among defcrip- 
tions of people, whofe underftandings are 
moft likely to be deceived by fallacious rea« 
ibning, a^id wills influenced by improper mo-: 
tives. H)rpothefes have been embraced, or^ 
at leaft maintained^, by writers of very difFer-f 
ent abilities. Several democratical authors ar^-: 
men- of talents and of knowledge. One„: 
wh<)ie writings, if not altogether democrati- 
cal, arc favourable to that fpecies of fgovern- 
ment, is in point of genius and erudition, 
probably inferior to none (except Burke) of: 
the defenders of the eflablifhed order of things. 
But the greater portion of democratical writ- 
C 2 ers. 
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€rSi ape l^r from difplaying either much abi- 
lity or literature in their works- They arc 
ik>t, however, on that account the more 
harmlefs. The performance of the man of 
genius and erudition cannot all be underilood, 
but by men of tafte^ literature^ and know** 
ledge of abftrad: reafoning. . The ianc^ who 
Can felifti the beauty of ccMupofition, perceive 
tii0 compafs of knowledge employed in illuf- 
tntioti and allufioa, iee the . comprehenfive* 
fteis of uitelledE ejchibited in luminous arrange- 
thent^ the Ibrdlity of invention, and the cor« 
tc&ntfs of judgement cxerci&d in framing, a 
theory and giving it coniiftency ; wiU at the 
£ime time be able to difcoVer the difference 
l»etween £ne compoiition and juft ^rgumi^nt,. 
between the creation of genius ^nd the d^dvc- 
tton of reaibn. Whoever caa, from under- 
flanding and coAvidipn^ befbw tkk juft tri^ 
bute of applaufe, pa the. extraic^rdinaiy power9 
Tof the writer's mind, muft fee the fallacy of 
t)f his dd^rine^ ; muft }>erceive thajt iiis ibrd«* 

blc 
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ble intelledk fufceptible of whatever dire<3ioQ 
he pleafes^ is in his political performance ex- 
ercifed in invention, much more than in in- 
yeftigation, that he is more a Pythagoras than 
^ Thales. To thofe who would moft readily 
embrace the dodlrines, much of the perform- 
ance muft be unintelligible. 

But the vulgar declamation, the grofs in- 
yeftive, the farrago of cenfure, which the 
man of tafte defpifes for the poornefs of the 
compofition> and loaths for the coarfenefs of 
the fentiment, conception, and language, the 
gentleman difdains, for the inelegance, of the 
manner and the fcurrility of the abufe, the 
philofopher finiles at, for the impudence of 
the aflertion and the weaknefs of the argu- 
ment, is the moft likely to procure converts, 
amdng the uninformed multitude. The de- 
magogue who catches their temporary no- 
tions, who fills their minds with imaginary 
"grievances, who flatters their vanity with 

C 3 ideas 
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ideas of their importance, who calls them 
from induftry, ufefol labour, and content- 
ment, to idlenefs and difcontent, is the moft 
pernicious to the fociety in general, and to 
thofc, moft of all, whom he profeiScs to ferve. 

As great abilities are not neccflary to lead 
confiderable numbers of the lower orders to 
erroneous notions and to hurtful conduct, fo 
great talents are not neceflary to ftate intelli- 
gibly to them, that which is right in dodlrine 
and ufeful in praftice to themfelves. The 
facility of impofition, in political matters on 
the common people, is owing not to their 
want of fcnfe, but to their want of know- 
ledge. In point of found underftanding, no 
common people ever furpaffcd, and few equal- 
led, thofe of Britain. The beft proof of their 
fenfe, is the juftncfs of their views and the 
dexterity of their praftice in fubjed:s, with 
which they are completely acquainted. No 
mechanic ever equalled the Britifh mechanic, 

no 
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00 mantifafturer ever equalled the Britifli ma- 
nufadxirer, no farmer ever equalled the Bri- 
tifli farmer. But whatever be the intelle<3: of 
any individual, or of any fet of men, it never 
can exceed their knowledge. 

^ We only reafon can from what we know," 

The ableft of men, if they go beyond 
experience, can never be fure of arriving 
at truth. Thofe of the lower orders, who 
. are votaries of democracy, form an erro- 
neous conclufion, not becaufe they want the 
power of judging, but becaufe they want in- 
formation. They do not know the hiflory of 
democracy. If they did, the fame good fenfe 
which enables them tp judge fo juftly con- 
cerning fubjefts with which they are ac- 
quainted, wpuld make them deteft a govern- 
ment which they would find fo productive of 
.evil, 

The objed of this Eflay, is tp exhibit 

|rom hiftory, to thofe of my fellow-country- 

C 4 men. 
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mcn> whofe time and opportunities may not 
have admitted of extenfive reading, the real 
Mature of deniocracy, and the real effedts 
which have proceeded from that form of go- 
vernment. I flatter myfeif> that a plain ftate- 
ment of the adual fituation of the inhabitants 
of democratical countries, may, in fome de- 
gree, tend to remove the mifapprehenfions, 
to which the prefent opinions of fbme of our 
^countrymen are owihg. 

I fhall confider derdoGraCy in its various 
appearances, in the tod'ft noted ftiates of an- 
cient and modern titties. I (hall view it both 
fingly arid in its combinatlOA with other prin^ 
cipfes. I fhall> froitt the particular expe- 
rience of hiftoty and the general knowledge 
of humaii nature, attempt td (liew, that when 
folely or even principally prevalent, it is not 
fitted to render man happy. I fliall contraft 
it with a mixed government, and try to prove 
that a cohflitution in which the parts mutu- 
' ally 
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ally fupport and reciprocally check each other, 
is the heft for men ; and I fhall endeavouf to 
convince thofe of my countrymen, who are 
deluded by democratic theories, or enamoured 
of fanciful innovations, that the happieft of all 
lands IS the land we live in. 

Many of thofe who have embraced demo- 
cratical opinions, are probably men pot much 
accuflomed to abftradt reafoning. I (hall, 
therefore, deal as little as poffible in abftrac- 
tion. Should my humble attempt be viewed 
by men of learning and habits of generaliza- 
tion, they confidering the objedt of this Effay, 
will not look on all thofe details and obferva- 
tions as unneceffary, which would be fuper- 
fluous, if intended folely for their perufal. 
A fpeaker would ad: very injudicioufly who 
ihould deliver to a common audience, a dif^ 
courfe adapted to the learned focieties of Cam- 
bridge and of Oxford. 

CHAP. 
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Principle rf democratical 'writers^ that the general nmS wght f 
he the rule of government^ ftated and difcuffed^'Sjiftem ef 
political ceconomifis examined'^Opinwn of modern democrats^ 
concerning the qualifications rf governors conjidered* 

DEMOCRATICAL writers, whatever 
be the difference of their abilities and 
knowledge, agree in th^ following 
pofitions. ^ That a government is the beft, 
which admits moft fully of the operation of 
the general will. That a government either 
wholly or principally democratical, admits moft 
fully of the operation of the general will, 
and is therefore the beft. 

Before we enter into the confideration of 
the feveral democracies, it may be proper to 
examine the general pofition, on which the 

fupporters 
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fupportcrs of that fpccies "of government 
found their approbation. According to them, 

^bat government is the befi^ which permits 
the moji complete operation of the general 
will. 



The profound and original author of the 
Elements of the Philofophy of the Human 
Mind obferves, that one great fource of error 
in invcftigation and reafoning^ was the not 
fixing jprccife ideas of the objedls of enquiry. 
Negleding to afccrtain the ends which they 
puliued> it was not wonderful that philofbr 
phers miftook bodi m&ins and criteria^ 

. Whoever has vague indiftindt notions oi his 
purfuit, cannot know with certainty how he 
is to attain it, nor even when it is attained. 
From not confidering the real ends, we often 

' confound means with object?, acceffarics with 

principals^ 
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prjeacifjaip, acciderifeil cmiJ^i^W<ifi m^ cftHfe 

pf«jpriety. Qf a gene^l rule. ^Uto A CPW- 
mprQ^:p«4iticwn, who: lho\ildt,!?jK«(»ftJ the ' 
a^alage of wy CQiintiy tradings A?«h anQ- 
ther, by the haUance.of tcade ia ikveiir of 
thji* country; would \err» fi-om. not. hanribg a 
precife. idea of the c^e^ a£ cpmniereer . The 
eod. of commerce; dthfiir. individual, or jaa- 
tional, is the attainment of actual advantage 
to that individual or nation. If I gain by a 
^kxp^? jf- ^s no jdtmwulion \Qi jBUf fiirofit, 
t^ tmol^ gjonsmocek Whcfkv^Ic^liiiuKe 
^pxi^oa. df ouifietfJn^j^o.dii&t^X oli 
executiQiv.' ntere iftbptn^ibjrs^- 4m&e& of : i^ 
e^fofitfiio tjte^ej^ oftflbelody^ :l»jiM)Qoyk;o9e 
ejttu^ffiooi Imfhii^^Ialfie err «WH^o<Q;^the 
fW«©.oaw&y.'nfti%tprchelifi^ <rf":;fcl|ft^J5ej»l-pbi- 
jfidU ; Wh^:i«e ^linKite >^phM of .tidvcjitio&> 
hyjiny QdNsr.!te|l ihuirMf tbeir . tendeoi^ to 
piepare».7Dung iainds fin-vbecfsniog . goo^ and 
v&ful jsieoyieiii of ibd^ty,. jwaeo' .&oiaaltauf'r 

taking 
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taking die end of inftru£Uon. From this mif- 

» 

conception o£ ends, refttlt the frequent pre- 
ference of 'frivolous accomplifhment, to folid 
and important attainment, the facrifice of. 
fubftance, to (hew; inihort, numberlefs er- 
roneous notions and falfe eftimates. In fpe-* 
culttion, ^ we tnuft afcertain the objedts of otir 
enquiry, J and in practice the ends of our pur^ 
fuit, if We would think juftly and ad fuccefs- 
fully. : :. . 

.• :.::...'.'{' .' ■ .^ ■ : :. 

-^e MBfid of government is the geneiral 
good:)^iaU cooikitutions ought to be pdrmanbnt^ 
iheaiM^ fi^ i^e ctttMbn^ient 4nd fectui^ of that- 
gokl'r ' I?4!)ea^ ^iieiatly plikrfutd^what was 
moft ccMXhfcive W^^^^ happijadsy certainly 
thcrfer^ovem«filenC^ which'^^mitte^ itioft fully 
of this 6pe*iti6A ^"'thtt' gene«ral« will; would 
be the^^lkft. IVfeii^dot 1^^ generalfytMl that 
whkh is ibeft fct themfelves; > therefore it is* 
not gen^Uy expedient for ichem,. that thsfeff ' 
wiU^^ihoald operate.' Want- of i education tx> 

- 5 give 
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give them habits of juft thinking and ita« 
foning, want of knowledge concerning publiCx 
affairs and the nature of exiting caufes, want 
qf . refolution to forego prefeat/ te«r\poistfy'ca* 
jc^ment, for future permapeatJitivantagJei.afad 
various other difqualifications^:. intellf^ual and 
mov^f uijder which the compifio people-muft 
labour* render it tptnUy ineis&pedient^ that the* 
genetal will (hoyld be the-.liiile* df govern^ 
ment. ^ . . j .: : . .i 

.Experience teaches jas^I that/the wills of 
men iisioft frequency beecai)eo3Rorfb, irom 
having ^ power of cKxnptetft gratiiksikn; 
Thoifelwho hftJ^Q^ iUliiformly ^jfchet power ^of doHE 
Ihg aa>'th^ iii^m&^,:mof^ Sm^^ 
daiU«^maito'der^gQ(^. Tihe papjricioufeefs^ of 
jj^eir ^fircs incr eafcs, with ithfiir power. Like 
fpoi^t 'Chiidr«n^ tbj^y bjecome^ iroublefome to 
{^Ithpfe W!bo%ire within the fphere of their 
^ajons, and evei^uallf hurtful to themfelves* 
Claffes of fnc>9^:.9$:yf^ll,«s in4j[vjda4ls> when 

their 
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rficir will uniformly 6perates witkout rt- 
ilraint^ become capricious and deftrudtive: to 
others and to thdmfelves. As the wills of 
individuals, requke the opposing wills of ocfaef 
kidividuals to check and correct their caprice 
and extravagance, fo do thofe of claiTed. In 
political eftablifhments, as well as in private 
companies and Societies, thd &\&{h pafQons of 
ibme> rpftraia the^lfifli paiSons of others^ a 
reciprocal check becomes a general corrciStive 
and convenience. On this account, the wifeft 
inen'have alwiaytf heen firiioidty to a g9vern- 
ment of check, .in opppfition to the uncoa^ 
tnouledf dofnklio(| of any liildividttal, /et of 
MdUviduals, pr^ die pdopli^at^iarge: Hilary 
diews 4Ka, ^tktt'4p^tnk^ ipowier ji^s Jbeen tiii 
Inoil^pcfimiciops^ ^^^n hd^Ji»y>iiumbei^,ithan 
by a fitigle p^rfbn. F^W^I»^« thet^ been 
ftinong fingk dbfpdts, wh0 hlalv^t^neFaily pur-^ 
&k€d theirdWn rbai goody fay ^^mkbig that of 
their people^- None atiiot%-4emoaats, ever 
tt^d kk fiMrk « Way, aai ftead% to promote 
• • -^ the 
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l^^g0))eral gcx)d. Great wifilom with great 
gcfodnefe, difpofe and enable a fingle defpotic 
governor* to promote the happinefs of his 
If people. Such an union* indeed^ has not very 
i^ba cxiilcd in defpolic princes, but in fe« 
vcwl inftanccs it has. Nerva, Trajan, Adrian^ 
aii^ . above all the twd Antonini, though un^ 
controuled in their power, yet made it their 
onifbrm aim to promote the general good, 
and fucceeded in that benevolent intention. 
Never was that extcnfive portion of the world, 
which then conftitutcd the Roman empire, 
io hiappy as imdec the five g6od emperors. 
Their defpotic power tended to render their 
goodne^ more effefhial in its operations. 
Idtiflattces have not been wanting, in times 
ne$9ep W the prefent, of defpotic princes^ 
Whoifef cDnduft has been wifely and vigoroufly 
dirtied to the melioration of the country 
wlnck they ruled. 

I> The 
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The people at large never pofTefled thdt 
combination of qualities, which, invefted with 
power, produces the advantage of all within 
the fphere of its operation. Th^re is not an 
inftance reccrded in hiftory, of die people^ 
with any degree of conftancy and uniforauty» 
promoting the general good. If they were 
fever fo much difpofed to make the commu-^ 
nity profperous and happy, they never were 
endued with knowledge . and ability to devife 
the moft efFeftual nicans.- . 

If one fiftgle delpot purfued projefts imu^ 
fually hurtful to his country, his fucceiTor^ 
fince among individuals there is always a great 
chance of diverfity of charadter, freqifently 
purfued itiorc falutary meafures. TlieJ pro- 
fligate ferifuality and horrid cruelty of Domi- 
tian> was fucceeded by the temperaAce, mild-* 
nefs, and juftice of Nerva. The extravagant 
folly and effeminate luxury of Heliogabalus, 

were 
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were fuccecded by the wifdom and virtues of 
Alexander Severus. The people, when it& 
power is vmcontrouled. Is always the iame^- 
always turbulent, capricious, and Simulated 
by the prefent impulfei without thought of conn 
fequences. When it has been proifperous, its 
profperity has always arifen from a temporary 
abandonment of its unlimited power, from a 
temporary fubmiffion to wife and able indivi-. 
viduals. The advantages which it occafion- 
ally gains by fuffering others to adl for it, it 
foon lofes by ading for itfelf. Befides, the 
people not poflefling in their joint capacity a 
great portion of difcrimination, moft fre- 
quently, as appear^ from hiftory, have be- 
flowed their favour on undeferving obje<3:^j 
and hate conferred offices of the, highefl im* 
pgrtance. on men ^ not fit to be. trufled. 
Defpotical princes and defpotical multitudes^, 
are. both expofed to the arts and fedudions of 
flatterers $ but the latter more uniformly thah 
the former, becaufe the princes are not always 
D 2 weak. 



Weak^ the multitudes are. Did a multitude 
coniift of nieii individually wiTe^ which no 
multitude ever did> yet would it be GoUec-« 
lively fodifh ? It is well obferved, that were 
there to affemfale a multitude of Sir likac 
NewtonSy it would beoome a moh- The 
general operation of the peopfes wiU, fo far 
from being ufefuU wx>uld be hurtful and ruin-^ 
OHS to 4l)cmfelves. 

I fpeak of the people^i ad coniifting of fi^cb 
men^ as are found, ^ always have been 
IbiHid^ a^ually to exift, Qot fuch as are fup* 
pofisd m the fyftems of Utopian viiionariest 
zod political oaconomifts. If men were ar*' 
lived at tb^ degree of perfedion conceived by 
a Turgotj no doubt the general wUl would 
be the beft rule of government. A govern^ 
ment of reciprocal cheeky and indeed any go- 
vernment, would be totally fop«r|iuous. Wd 
know what men have -been^ and what tma 
are. The pafl and prefent are our only 

guides 
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guides to fure reafoilingj concerning the fu*- 
ture. Judging from experience, we may 
be well afluredi that noten will never attain 
fuch perfe6lion> a$ tb render it expedient, 
that the general will fllould be the rule rf 
government. 

The oeconomifts themfelves deny, that theit 
fyftem is meant to exhibit an order of fociety 
really attainable in the prefent ftate of things, 
but to be gradually attained from the progrefs 
of philofophy. Hpwever great might be the 
progrefs of philofophy, it would by no means 
follow as a confequence, that its votaries 
would be proportionably fit to govern without 
controul. Such a government requires not 
intelle^al perfe^Slion merely, but alfo moral. 
Ab to intelledual perfection, it muft be prac-* 
tical as well as fpeculative, for the condudl 
of affairs. It is poffible for an underftanding 
to be familiarly converfant with general truth, 
D 3 without 
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without being expert in the application of 
philofophical principles to cafes of praftice. 
A very confiderable degree of intelleftual 
perfedion, both fpeculative and praftical, is 
altogether compatible with moral imperfec- 
tion. It does not appear from hiftory and 
from obfervation, that philofophers either 
have been or are better than other men. 
Their tempers, their difpofitions, their habits, 
and their principles of adlion, require as 
much r^flraint, as thofe of men who do not 
pretend to be philofophers. *' Philofophers 
(fays the very humorous and ftill wifer Field- 
ing) ^* are compofed of the fame materials as 
^f other human creatures 5 and however fubli- 
*^ mated and refined the theory of thefe may be, 
^f practical frailty is as incident to them as to 
^^ other mortals. It is indeed in theory only, 
** not in praftice, that confifts the difference ; 
♦* for though fuch great beings think much 
*^ better and more wifely, they always adt ex- 
^f adly like other men/' 

But 
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But fuppofing moral pcrfedtion were to be 
a certain confequence of great progreis in 
philolbphy, that could anfwer no purpofe to 
"men in general. All men can never be phi-- 
loibphers. All men have hot capacity for 
being verfed in philofophy. Many more than 
thofe who want capacity, want education and 
leifure. The greater number of men is ne- 
eeffarily occupied with other purfuits. If 
mankind in general were to ftudy philofophy, 
where would bq our farmers, our manufac- 
turerjs, and our traders ? We fliould be in a 
iimilar fituation, as to ufeful productions, as 
was the ifland of Laputa, in which, whilft 
the inhabitants were deeply engaged in phi- 
lofophical refearches, their grounds were to- 
tally unprodu<3:ive* Therefore, if philofo- 
phers (hould all be fit for governing without 
controul, Aill all men would not be fo, be- 
jcaufe they cannot be philofpphers. It is evi- 
D 4 dently 



^ reafoning, from its nature^ 
much lefs conclufive than n poji 
teaibaiog of the political cBcoi 
not amowit to a priori argumen 
the dedudtipn of an tSkOi fro 
caufe^ but the fuppofition both o 
of an efiedy and confequently r 
du&ion of the imagination. ! 
«iay be amufing to men of fane 
lation, but cannot be ufeful for t] 
of political condud. It mufl 
ledged, that the univerfal preva 
dom and goodnefs in mankind, ^ 
govempient a very fimple and i 
of which all men would be caps 
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WDuld know the means for attaining his emi* 
There could be no difputes» as there could 
be no interference. Were the golden age to 
be realized^ there certainly would be no oc*- 
cafion for a government of controul. At- 
tempts to prove that fuch a government would 
be unnecefTary if men were perfed^ are equally 
ufelefs> as an attempt to prove that labour 
would not be neceffary for fubfiftence if all ' 
men poiTeiTed fo compendious an inftrument 
of gratification as Aladin's wonderful lamp. 
It is juft as probable in our phyfical fkte, 
that every man will have a genie to raiie a 
palace inffamtaneoufly^ and fill it with all 
kinds of riches^ and every fource of amufe- 
ment and pleofure^ as that^ in our moral, 
every man will be fit for governing a nation. 

It may be faid, that the fiipporters of 
democracy do not all accede to the fyflem 
of <)economifts in its full extent ; that argu« 
ments therefore againft that fyilem do not 

affea 
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dently not only premature but idle> to lay 
down ruks for regulating condud:> in cir- 
cunoiftances which do not exift, never have 
exiiled, and are never likely to exiil. Apri^ 
^i reafoning^ from its nature^ is generally 
much lefs conclufive than a pojieriori. The 
reafbning of the political ceconomiftsi does 
not amount to a priori argument. It is not 
the dedudipn of an e£fe<3: from a known 
caufe, but the fuppofitiou both of a caufe and 
of an ef!e£t» and coniequently merely a pro- 
dud:ion of the imagination. Suph fictions 
ffnay be amufing to men of fancy and fpecu* 
lation, but cannot be ufeful for the regulation 
of political condud:. It muft be acknow- 
lodged, that the univerfal prevalence of wif- 
dom and goodnefs in mankind, would render 
govempient a very fimple and eafy bufinefs, 
of \diich all men would be capable. Every 
one being good, would intend what was beft 
for others and for himfelf ; and being wife, 

would 
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ivould know the means for attaining his €Ik1* 
There could be no difputes» as there could 
be no interference. Were the golden age to ' 
be realized^ there certainly would be no oc*- 
cafion for a government of controul. At- 
tempts to prove that fuch a government would 
be unnecefTary if men were perfed^ are equally 
ufelefs^ as an attempt to prove that labour 
would not be neceffary for fubfiftence if all ' 
men poiTeiTed fo compendious an inflrument 
of gratification as Aladin's wonderful lamp. 
It is juft as probable in our phyfical ftate, 
that every man will have a genie to raife a 
palace inffamtaneoufly, and fill it with all 
kinds of riches, and every fource of amufe- 
ment and pleofure^ as that, in our moral, 
every man will be fit for governing a nation. 

It may be faid, that the fiipporters of 
democracy do not all accede to the fyflem 
of <3economi{h in its full extent ; that argu« 
ments therefore againft that fyilem do not 

afFe<a 
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affedt their portions. But unlefs men are 
as perfect as oeconomifts conceive, they .will 
"^ not be fit for the uncontroulcd licence pro*- 
pofed by democrats. 

Democrats go beyond ceconomifts; fpr 

whereas the latter exhibit an order which 

• they conceive gradually attainable, but at 

prefent impradicable ; the former propofe 

it as a(3:ually reducible to immediate pradtice^ 

The ceconomifts reckon a very confiderable 
degree of mental perfection neceflary to the 
realization of their fyftems. The democrats, 
confcious that in fuch a requifite their fql*- 
lowers are far frpm excelling, deny the ne-. 
cefGty of its exiftepce and governors. The 
art and fcience of government require, ac- 
cording to them, a fmall portion qf ability 
and of knowledge. A lawyer muft poflefs 
an extenfive acquaintance with ethics, general 
jurifprudence, national decrees, inftitutions, 

and 
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and ufages, logic, hiftory, and human nature. 
Without thefe qualifications, he is unfit both 
to maintain the rights of individuals, and to 
eftablifli the innocence or the guilt of a(5tions. 
A phyfician requires a perfe6t knowledge of 
the human body, of the diforders to which 
it ^s fubjedt, of their caufes, phyfical and 
moral, of botany, of chemical proceffes, and 
of human paffions, in order to provide and 
apply proper remedies. A clergyman muft 
be fkilled in theology, in ethics, and in 
human nature, to be able to guide his flock 
in the purfuit of temporal and eternal hap- 
pinefs. One cannot even be a tolerable 
mechanic, unlefs he has made fome one 
craft his principal ftudy. Yet, according to 
democrats, all may be legiflators and flatef- 
men. 

To know the ftate of a nation refpeding 
the various conftituents of profperity; to com- 
prehend its agriculture, manufaiftures, and 

commerce ; 
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commerce ; to perceive what fpecial direction 
has brought them to any particular flate ; to 
de?ife means for improving it| to find out 
encouragements^ reflridtions^ and regulations 
for increafing the productive powers of la-, 
hour, and the profits of trade ; to know its 
fituation as to internal fecurity, whether any 
caufes general or fpecial are likely to diminifh 
it ; what application of old laws or adoption 
of new may remove dangers and render the 
fccurity permanent, are all neceflary to a le- 
giflator and a ftatefman. He mufi: alfo know 
the condition, fentiments, and condud of 
other nations which may interfere with that 
in queftion, infer from thofe particulars their 
defigns of friendfhip or of enmity, devife 
itaeans and firmly apply them for difappoint^ 
ing inimical intentions, and repelling hoftile 
adions, procuring redrefs for injuries fufFered, 
and fecurity againft the repetition of aggref- 
fion. Thefe qualifications, indifpenfably ne- 
eeflary to governors, require a degree of know- 
ledge. 
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kdgc, of ability, and of vigour, whick not 
only all men do not poffefs, but which hwr 
men do. They need alfo a pradic^l ikiU and 
an undeviating attention, which every man 
even of the requifite knowledge, vigour, and 
ability, caiuiot without habit, pofTefs and em*^ 
ploy/ . : r I 

Reafon tnay convince us that only midds of 
great capacity and great vigour united^ can 
poiTfcis and e^ert thefe qualifications. Hiflory 
kiforms us that none but fuch men have been 
in feid ukivl lawgivers and ftatefmen* ' Againfl 
the teftimony of hiflory and the inference of 
reafim we have only the authority of demo-« 
qrat^. Wepe we to refl this point upon au<- 
tliority, we fhould probably be able to quote 
opinions not lefs refpedtable th^ theirs. The 
wifefl and ablefl men of ancient and modern 
timee, Socrates, Xenophon, Ariflotle, De-^ 
moflhenes, Cicero, Hume, and mai^ others 
concur in efleemmg very great talents necef- 

fary 
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fery both to Icgiflators and ftatcfmen. Pcr^ 
haps if the knowledge and ability of ^ny of 
thefe fingly were weighed againft the aggre- 
gate of the knowledge and abiUty of modern 
democrats, the,. former fingly would weigh 
down the latter . coUciaively. But it is hdt 
becaufe there is on our fide an Arifl:otle, a 
Cicero, and a Hume, on the oppofite a Lon- 
don CorrefpondiAg Society, and hireling lec- 
turers, that we jttdge great ability and know- 
ledge to be indifpenfably neceffary to the ma- 
nagers of a ftate, but becaufe we learn it 
feom the. experience of hiftory and obferva- 
tion of human na;ture. We thence conclude, 
that the qualifications for governing a nation 
are- not thofc of ordinaiy men, confequently 
that a democracy is not a good government. 
Thatpofition we fhal) now proceed to illuilrate, 
from the hiftory of the feveral governments 
in which democracy either folely or princi- 
pally prevailed. 

CHAK 
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< CHAP. II. 

... r. ■..:■: 

Grecian governments at firft mixed monarcbies^^Ittuftrated from 
Homer — In mofi ftates changed into a democracy^^Democracy of 
f Abefu — Draco. 

THE governments of Greece were ori- 
ginally monarchical. The neceffity of 
employing fuperior talents and fupe- 
riot qualities naturally called forth a leaden 
This leader was at the fame time confidered 
the minifter and the reprefentative of the deiv* 
ty^' and the accountable guardian of the people, 
The king naturally confulted and employed 
thofe whofe intellediual and adtive qualities 
could moft effedtually ajQifl him in council and 
in war. As a reward for his fervices a greater 
portion of property was affigncd to him. 
*^ Being accuftomed (fays Dr. Gillies) to com- 
" mand in the field, and to dired the mea- 
^ . ^'fures. 
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I as well as to decide the quarrels, 

Relates, he naturally became the judj 

civil diiFcrenceSi and, as the peci 

^our of the gods always accompanic 

|)r virtue, he was alfo invefted with tl 

rable office of prefidmg in their rel 

Iblemnities. Thefe important fun^fHoi 

t, judge, and general, which had nati 

een conferred on the beft and brave 

ter of each particular tribe, were, t|pc 

[ion of feveral tribes into one ftate i 

conferred on the heft and braveft ■ 

different leaders. Before the varidi 

[of Gi*eece had united in a gencc 
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•' abilities, but refultcd in part from the extent 
•* and value of their pofleffiona: and Agamem- 
'* non was appointed to the command of com- 

** bined Greece, as much on account of his 

ff 

•* fuperior opulence, as of his many princely 
*^ qualities. But whether we examine the pre- 
^* eminence that Agamemnon enjoyed over the 
" other princes of the confederacy, which is 
*' fully explained in the Iliad, or the authority 
•' with which each prince was inverted in his 
^* own dominions, which is clearly illuftrated 
** in the Odyfley, or the influence of a warlike 
*' chief over the feveral members of his tribe, 
*^ we fliall every where difcover the limited 
** power of kings, and the mild moderation of 
.** a mixed government/' 

The political reader of the Iliad and 
OdyfTey may trace, in the operations and 
inftitutions of the heroic ages of Greece, 
the principal conftituents of a government 
of King, Lords, and Commons. He may 

E perceive 
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perceive the reciprocal controul and mutual 
fupport, which, combined, refult from that 
government only. 

The different orders temper each other* 
The interefts and paffionsof the lords reftrain 
the paffions of the king and of the commons^ 
and are in their turn reftrained. Whichfo- 
ever of the three eftates preponderates, the 
other two join as much of their weight as to 
form a balance. In Therfites, the chieftain 
Ulyffes checks the licence of a feditious de- 
magogue. The people though free, loyal^ 
and attached to the king, from whom they 
experience protection, approve of the caftiga- 
tron of a perfon who attempted to excite their 
diflatisfadtion with their fovereign. The king 
confults in every cafe of importance with his 
lords ; all that is proper of the refult of their 
deliberations is laid before the commons. 
Refpedt is paid to individual diftinftion, as 
well as to diveriity of rank. Thofe whofe 

talents 
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talents and exertions rendered them eminently 
ufeful, are treated with proportionable defer- 
ence, by the wifeft of the couiifellors of the 
king. The opinion of thofe is regarded with 
, the deferved negledt, who are of no account 
in council or in war. The government de- 
rives great advantages from the influence of 
religion. There is an union of civil andec- 
clcfiaftical authority. The king is at the 
head of the ordinances. He acknowledges 
his power to be delegated from the divinity, 
and to be held in trufl: for the good of his 
fubjedis. He gives up an objedl of the ten- 
dereft aflfedion, when convinced that the fa* 
crifice is agreeable to the will of the divinity, 
and conducive to the advantage of his fub- 
jedts. The grandees and the people revere 
the minifter and adorer of the divinity whom 
they worfhip, and the watchful guardian of 
their good. In all mixt governments there 
naturally arifes oppofition. Different claflfes 
have diflference of will, as well as different 
E 2 individuals. 
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individuals. The bold impetuous fpirit of 
Achilles, which can brook no contradidtion, 
tranfports him into an unprovoked attack 
upon the fovereign. The natural retaliation 
produces a quarrel. Refiftance to eflablifhed 
power frequently arifes from the fame motive 
as tyranny. The fame caufe often makes 
that fubjedt a whig, who if a king would be 
a tyrant impatient of controul. Achilles was 
a whig of that defcription. His refiftance 
arifes not from a fenfe of oppreffion, for in fa£t 
he had not been opprefTed. He has begun the 
attack, and muft blame himfelf for the excefs 
of paffion which his aggreffion excited in 
Agamemnon. He refifts, becaufe he will not 
undergo reftraint. As mixed governments of 
all others leave to the individual the greateft 
fhare ,of civil liberty, an oppofitionift may 
without danger of punifliment withdraw his 
talents and virtues from the fervice of his 
country. Achilles did this: he would not 
• ferve the ftate, becaufe he was difpleafed with 

its 
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its principal diredlor. His conduft is a fpcci- 
men of the patriotifin by which thofe who 
oppofe government in free countries (in which 
only any dare oppofe it) are often aftuated. 
His rage againft the fupremc manager makes 
him rejoice in the calamities of his country. 
He afterwards is induced to co-operjate with 
the friends of the community, becaufe he 
thereby gratifies a private paflion, and is 
received on his own terms. 

Not perfonal talents and qualities alone 
govern, but in combination with property. 
In the Grecian ftates, as in all good govern- 
ments, thefe two qualifications were for a 
very obvious reafon united. To govern well, 
power and difpofition muft be joined. Ta- 
lent impowers men to do that which is moft 
conducive to the good of their fociety. Men 
in general adt with the moft vigour when 
they Are impelled by their intereft. Property 
therefore difpofes them to purlUe the advan- 
E 3 tage 
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tage of a community in which they them- 
felves-have fo valuable a ftake. Birth, as well 
as talents and property, is a fource of diftinc- 
tion. Illuftrious defcent, by ftirring up the 
rivalry of anceftors, and ^cheriftiing elevated 
fentiments, is a powerful motive to great ac- 
tions. Diomed is celebrated as the fon of 
Tydeus, as well as the lord of Argos, and 
conqueror of the fecond of the Trojans. 
The remembrance of his father's merit is an 
additional incentive to .thofe gallant actions, 
which his pc^ffonal valour and prowefs in- 
clined him to perform. Achilles is celebrated 
as the fon of Peleus, as well as lord of the 
Myrmidons, and the braveft of the Greeks* 
Hereditary rank, diftingidfhed as it is, holds a 
lefs degree of eftimation than extenfive pro- 
perty and peribnal charader. The fons even 
of Thefeus and of Hercules rank not fo high 
;i§ Idon?eneus and Agamemnon the chief of 
Grecian proprietors, Achilles the braveij^ and 
Ulyfles the wifeft of their country and age. 

•Thus 
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Thus the government confifted of King, 
Lords, and Commons, The fentiments 
which prevailed concerning the comparative 
value of objeds, were fuch as are to be found 
only in a mixt government. The effcGts Cjf 
fuch a conftitution of ftate, and of charadler 
riefulting from it, were feen in the efforts of 
the Greeks during the heroic ages. There 
.was then an union and a combined energy, 
which never afterwards exifted in the whole 
of Greece, 

Various unfortunate events and unhappy 
circumftances changed this order of things. 
In the greater number of the commiuiities, 
either democracy or fingle tyranny was efta- 
bliflied. Sparta only preferved any veftiges 
of the mixt government of the heroic ages. 

The moft diftinguiflied of the Grecian de- 
mocra^cifs was 

ATHENS. 

Froni 
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From the ccffation of limited monarchy and 
the fubftitution of democracy in its ftead, 
Greece had becomeafceneof licentioufnefs and 
wickednefs. Athens was particularly noto- 
rious. It was entirely in that ftate of anar- 
chy, which follows the deftrudlion of an old 
government, before there is virtue or ability 
enough to frame a new one of permanent force. 

Under pretence of reftraining this anarchy 
and licentioufnefs, Draco eftablifhed his 
fyftem of terrorifm. His laws and govern- 
ment therefore only incrcafed the evils. The 
peopte were in the greateft confiifion and 
mifery. 
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CHAP. III. 

SoIm — Efficacy of latvs depends on the nature <f the political confti- 
tution-^La'ws of Schn^exceUent — Lanxjs refpe^ing perfons — Pro^ 
perty — Pri'vaie lurongs^ Public njurongs-^Conftitution — Demo^ 
cratical — Power^ legiflatme^ judicative^ and executive, vef- 
ted in ibe people — Effe^ls of the Democracy — Ufurpatum of 
Pijiftratus. 
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N the diftreffed fituation of the Athenians, 
there arofe among them the celebrated 
Solon. 



Solon was a man of very confiderable wif- 
dom and of fcal patriotifm. The general 
opinion of his genius and virtues, joined to 
the experience of his military talents, fuccefs 
in wars, and political addrefs had procured 
him diftinguifhed influence over the people. 

Atheift was at this time fuffering the united 
evils of anarchy and oppreffion. The poor 
were deeply involved in debt to the rich, 

** The 
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" The rapacity (fays Dr. Gillies) of creditors 

'* knew no bounds. They compelled the infol- 

** vent debtors to cultivate- their lands like 

** cattle ; to perform the fervice of beafts of 

** burden; and to transfer to them their fons 

" anddaughters, whom they expofed as flaves to 

** foreign countries. The wretched populace 

*' deriving courage from defpair, had deter- 

•* mined no longer to fubmit to fuch multiplied 

.** rigours ; and before the wifdoin of the. law- 

*' giver interpofedf they had t»fcea the f^fo|i^- 

^* tion to eledt and follow fome warlike leader, 

** to attack and butcher their oppreiflbrs, to 

.'^ ^abliih an ei[|4;ia| partition of hnds^aji^ 

'^* ftitute a new formof goyeromqit/' ... 

Solon found means to relieve the poor froni 
their prefent embarraffments without a gene- 
ral violation of property. He aboliihed the 
debts of individuals, annulled all the ads 
which fettered the liberty of the cilizen, but 
refijifed to equalize riches. Both parti(?s v^rere 
at firft. diflktia^d^ - The rkh^ becaufe by the 

canpel- 
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cancelment of the debts they were deprived of 
a part of their rights. The poor, becaufe 
they did not obtain that equalization of pro- 
perty which defperate 'levellers defire. In 
procefs of time however, both parties began 
to be reconciled to the meafures of Solon. 
The former, becaufe with a part they had 
purchafed the fecure poffeflion of the much 
more confiderable remainder of their pro- 
perty: the latter, becaufe they found them- 
felves for ever relieved fromv their debts and 
.the confequent fev^rities. All concurred in 
encouraging Solon to proceed in framing a 
code of laws and a regular conftitution. Solon 
accordingly new modelled the ftate. 

A fyftem of legiflation is to be eftimated 
by two tefts, the nature and tendency of the 
}aws, ^d the means adopted for giving them 
.cffe<9t. In other words, it is to be confidered 
as a fyftem qf jurifprudence, and pf poli- 
tics. — The value of the firft in any ftate for 
which it is intended depends on the nature 

of 
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of the laft. As a fyftem of jurifprudence the 
inftitutions of Solon poflefs extraordinary ex- 
cellence. They have the merit of eafily 
coalefcing with great variety and diflimila- 
rity of political fyftems, and are indeed well 
adapted to any limited government. TranC- 
fiifed into the Roman law, they have, in the 
forcible and eloquent language of Dr, Gillies, 
** ferved, after an interval of above fixtecn hun- 
^* dred years, to abolifti the barbarous practices 
** of the Gothic nations, and to introduce juf- 
" tice, fecurity, and refinement among the mo4 
" dern inhabitants of Europe/' 

The laws of Solon confider the citizen in 
the various relations of domeftic, civil, and 
political fociety. They accurately mark the 
duties belonging to thefe relations, prefcribe 
the rules for direding and enforcing the per- 
formance of them, and for preventing the vi-r 
elation. ' 



To 
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To form the citizen early to the habits 
moft beneficial to the community, the laws of 
Solon defcribe the plaii of his education. 
They recommend the exercifes corporeal, in- 
telledlual and moral, which tend moft power- 
fully to invigorate the bodily conftitution ; to 
enlarge, refine, and diredt the underftanding ; 
to form, ftrengthen, and liberalize the heart. 
They ftrongly reprobate idlenefs, and recom- 
mend induftry, pointing out the objedts, pri- 
vate and Rational, in which it would be moft- 
ufefuliy and honourably exerted. They for- 
cibly inculcate temperance, and cenfure the 
contrary as a principal fource of mifcondudt. 

Although the Athenian law was transfufed 
into the Roman on many fubjedls, yet in fe- 
veral there is a very confiderable diiference. 
In Athens, the inftitutions regarding women, 
and the relations in which they are concerned, 
wero much more liberal than thofe of Rome, 

although 
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although they fall greatly (hort of thofe in 
modern times, when men refpedt the natural 
equality of the fex. Solon confiders marriage 
as an engagement of mutual love and affec- 
tion, the ends of which are to give happinefs 
to the family and ufeful citizens to the ftate. 
He does not confider the wife, as the Romans 
afterwards did, as only part of the family 
property, which the hulband, the proprietor, 
was to ufe as he pleafed. He regards her as . 
the domeftic companion » of her huiband, 
nearly equal to him in the care of the children- 
He rigoroufly punifhes thofe who violate the 
obligations of the married ftate. He permits 
divorces, not according to the caprice of the 
hulband, but after a difcuffion before a magi- 
ftrate. He permits women to feparate from 
their hufbands on the fame grounds as men 
from their wives. His law for the proteftion 
of unmarried women was highly equitable. 
Whoever feduced a woman of before unim- 
peached condudt, was, if unmarried, obliged to 

atone 
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fttofte to her by marriage for the injury he 
had done her. The matrried deftroyer of vir- 
gin innocence was punifhed with a moft 
falutary rigour. 

The reciprocal duties- of parent and child 
he did not leave to the mere operation of 
natural affe6tion, but adds pofitive laws. Thefe 
enjoined parents to beftow fuch pains on the 
education of their children as may enable 
them to perform their various duties as men 
and citizens. They obliged children to main- 
tain their parents in declining years, two cafes 
excepted, if the children had been born of a 
courtezan, or had been educated to no pro- 
feffion. In the firft cafe they fuppofed that 
children owe nothing to parents who have 
begotten them to difgrace, in the fecond who 
have deftined them to ufeleflhefs and depen- 
dance. Domeftic tribunals were not per- 
mitted by Solon's laws. A citizen could 
only be judged by his peers, and by them only 

deprived 
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deprived of property, liberty, or life. The 
magiibrates civil, military, and ecclefiaftical 
were, by Solon's laws, entitled to refpefl and 
obedience, whilft they aSed agreeably to the 
end of their ofKce. Thefe are a few of the 
outlines of -the provifion made by Solon's laws, 
for maintaining what judge Blackilone flyles 
the rights of perfons. 

The laws of Solon refpedling property we 
find in a variety of inftances more agreeable 
to the Englifh than to the civil law. Both 
the Athenian and Englifh laws ate founded 
upon principles of the purefl ethics. Moral 
conduct in both is the object, as well as the 
prefervation of property and political expe- 
dience. Private virtue is confidered as well 
as private right and public tranquillity. They 
do not only provide that one man fhould n6t 
injure another, but endeavour to prevent fuch 
motives from exifting as tend to produce in- 
jury. Thus by the civil la^ the heir of a 

minor 
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minor is his guardian. That regulation has 
cvidendy, for its fole objedt, the prefervatiori 
of property. By the Athenian law, the next 
heir was incapable of being guardian. In faft 
it might be apprehended, that fuch a guardian 
might be more defirous of appropriating the 
inheritance, than of promoting the good of the 
ward. That regulation therefore, confidcrs 
moral motives, and withholds temptations. 
AH the. inftitutions of Solon, refpedting fuc- 
ceiiions and teflaments, unite the two confi- 
derations, of regai'd to prpperty, and to moral 
principle. Solon allows the citizen to diipofc 
of his property at pleafure ; at the fanie time, 
by his regulations he guards againft the arts 
of legacy-hunters, and thus while he refpeds 
•property, withholds motives to injuftice. 

. In that part of his code, which'treats of 
what the Civilians termed 'a£}ions, and Judge 
BhckiionoprivaU wrongs^ Solon's defcription 
of injuries,' and meafures of redrefs, is nearly 

F the 
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^e fame as in the Roman and Englifh law« 
They all proceed upon a plain and obvious 
principle in Ethics^ that every injury done 
muft be redrefled. The injuries which may 
be done to an individual, afFed: either his 
liberty, property, charader, or peribn, and 
are in general nearly the ikme in all coun-- 
tries.^ " On this principle (fays Gibbons, 
ipeaking of that branch of law) " the Civi* 
^* lians of every country have credjed a fimilar 
-^f jutifprudencey the. fair concluiioa of uni^ 
** vcrfal reafon and juftice." 

c In that part which the Civilians %le penal 
claw, and Blackftone^MV wrongs, Solon dif^ 
Ars very confiderably from the Roman law, 
and agrees with the Englifla. This diference 
is partly in the defcription of crimes, and partly 
in the -meide of cogniisance. Public wrongs, 
:are either fuch actions or omiffions as tend to 
;aflFe<a the tranquillity and happiaefs pf a ftate. 
The fame »3ions. therefore muft be wrong in 

very 
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very difFeriMit degrees, in different ftates and 
circumftafices. The perfeftion of a penal 
code depends on the connexion in the de^ 
fcription cf law«, between crimes and public 
injiiri^s i^ the fir ft place, and in the fecond^ 
bQtW£ta crimes and punifliment^ If cvexy 
^iilion which generally hurts the public, is by 
j^e laws a crime, and if the punifhment ,b^ 
exadijy in proportiorjf to the crime, and b^ 
pot inflided without certain proof of thecoma 
miffion, that muft be a good penal code. 

A wife lawgiver apportions puni£hment to 
crime, but does notxonfider pfini/hmg ju/iic/^ 
,only, he alfo takes /r^i;^;^//*:?^ into his confix 
deration. One of the many great exceljencias 
of our Englifh kw, is that it has adopted 
•efficacious means for preventing crimes. To 
this branch of legillation, Solon alfo had paid 
ponfiderable attention. The prevention of 
primes depends chiefly on two things. Firft, 
vigilance in obferving the condudl of thofe, 
F 2 who. 
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who, either from their general charadcr, or 
ifrom particular circumftances, may be fup- 
pofed moil likely to commit them; fecondly, on 
the previous care beftowcd on the morals of 
the people. This laft is undoubtedly the 
fiireft way of preventing crimes from being 
general. As a great fource of criminal con- 
dud is idlenefs, Solon enafted a law wl^ch 
dbliged every citizen to exercife fome trade, 
or profeflion. ** None (fays the learned and 
ingenious Mr. Drummond) ** among the va- 
** rious inftitutions of Solon, has been more 
•** defervedly . celebrated, than that which 
*** obliged every citizen to exercife fome trade, 
"" or profeflion. In countries where the climate 
*' naturally difpofes men to floth and inactivity, 
** every law which incites the mind to exer- 
'* tion, or which roufes the lateft energy of 
** its faculties, muft neccflarily be attended 
*' with the mofl: falutary efFed:s,'' This l^w 
had a tendency not only to prevent the nega* 
tive evil of floth, but the pofitive evil of ac- 
tive 
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live criminalty. By the inftitutions of Solon, 
extravagance, intemperance, and debauchery, 
underwent a fevere animadverfion. Magi- 
ftrates were empowered to watch the bud- 
dings of noxious pradlices which might, if 
not crufhed, ripen into crimes. 

Solon's defcription of the various kinds and 
meaftires of crimes is very accurate, and the 
annexed punifliment is generally proportionate. 
No adion of pernicious tendency is by the 
Athenian laws, exempted from penal animad- 
verfion. By the Roman law fuicide (accor- 
ding to the juft and ftriking defcription of 
Blackftone. " The pretended heroifm, but 
** real cowardice of the ftoic philofophers, 
** who deftroyed themfelves, to avoid thofe ills 
^' which they had not the fortitude to en- 
*' dure.") was not only not punifhed, but 
w^s encouraged. By Solon's laws, the felf 
murderer was branded with public infamy, 
and expofed to what, according to the religi- 
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ous notions of his countrymen, conftitutcd 
public punifhment. Solon dcfcribes the va- 
rious fpecics of fraud, theft, robbery, and 
homicide, with thfc greatcft accuracy. Of the 
laft in particular, thp different (hades from 
what our law calls chance medley to parri- 
cide, are delineated with a moft difcrimina- 
ting precifion. It is not only the defcription 
of crime, and the annexation of punifhment 
that is of importance in penal codes, but alfb 
the tribunal which is to take cognizance of 
the cafe. By Solon's laws, every Athenian 
citizen had a right to be tried by his peers ; 
the Athenian law was in this fuperior to the 
Roman, which, in many cafes admitted do- 
meflic tribunals. The father took cognizance 
of the crimes of his own family. Thus at 
Rome the accufed frequently was not tried by 
a tribu nal of his peers, bound to aft accord- 
ing to a fixed law, but by an arbitrary judge, 
whofe own will was his only rule. 

Solon, 
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Solon, like every wife lawgiver, endea- 
voured ta extend the influence of religion 
over the minds of his countrymen. He en- 
joined a profound, veneration for divinities, 
and defcribed aftions as pleafing or difpleafing 
to them, according to the intention of the 
agent, combined with the known tendency of 
the adt : knowing that the internal fentiments 
of religion are ftrengthened and confirmed 
by external rites> he ftridly enjoined the re- 
gular performance of rites and ceremonies. 

Such are the outlines of Solon's laws: 
laws which if the fyftem of polity had been 
equal to them, would have been produdlive of 
the moft beneficial efFeds. Thofe Englifh 
readers who wifli to examine them' in detail, 
will find them in Plutarch, and more fully in 
Potter's Antiquities- Thofe who wiib for 
detail, interfperfed with agreeable illuftration 
and ingenious remark, may confult Anachar- 
lis. Thofe who wifli to have the ipirit of 
F 4 Athenian 
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Athenian laws fublimated into moral and po- 
litical philofophy, may pcrufe Gillies. ' 

Whoever confiders the Athenian laws in 
detail and generalization, muft fee that th6y 
were admirably calculated to promote the 
happinefs of the citizen, if the political con- 
ftitution had admitted of their full operation. 
Any one who knew Athenian jurifprudcnce 
without knowing Athenian politics, muft 
fuppofe that the framer of fuch laws, would 
alfo frame an excellent fyftem of govern- 
ment. It is, indeed, the political conftitution, 
which afcertains the value of laws in a ftate. 
It availed little to the fubjedts of the eaftern 
empire, that Juftinian had colledted the laws 
and ufagcs of the Romans, and digefted them 
into a code, with fome exceptions, very 
good, when a defpot and his minions were to 
be the executors and judges. Laws may oc- 
cafionally temper the violence of a defpotic 

government. 
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government, but however in themfelves good, 
can never make it good. The equity of 
eftabliftied ufeges, made the caliphs of Bag- 
dad determine juftly, where no circumftance 
occurred to intereft their paflions. But 
wherever paflion interfered, there being no 
controuling power, the paffion, right or wrong, 
was gratified. Haroun Arafchid adjudged the 
olives to the true proprietor, but doomed to 
death a number of innocent perfons, becaufe 
he fuppofed them, accidentally, the caufes of 
the death of his favorite jefter. Had Solon 
been lawgiver for the country whilft a caliph 
ruled without controul, his laws would have 
been ufelefs; their general excellence would 
have only (hewn the badnefs of that govern- 
ment, which could render fuch excellence in- 
effeSual. The uncontrouled fway of a mob is 
at leaft as bad, if not worfe, than that of a 
fultan. ** While (fays Gillies) human na- 
** ture remains unchanged, and the paflions 
" of men run in their ordinary channel, the 
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right to cxcrcifc plower will commonly be 
attended with a ftrong inclination to abufc 
** it. Unlefs power, therefore, be coun<* 
•* teradled by liberty ; unlefs an impervious 
•* line of feparation be drawn between pre- 
** rogative and privilege, and that part of the 
** conftitution which fuftains its political life, 
** be kept feparate and diftindt from that 
** which tends to corruption, it is of little 
** confequence whether a country be governed 
** by one tyrant or a thoufand ; in both cafes 
** alike, the condition of man is precarious, 
*' and force prevails over law/' This truth 
is ftrikingly illuftrated ,in the hiftory of the 
Athenians. 

Solon was the framer of the Athenian de- 
mocracy. It appears very evident, that his 
wife mind by no means judged a democracy 
without controul, to be the beft form of go- 
vernment. He gave the Athenians (as he 
himfelf fays) not the conftitution which he 

thought 
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thought beft, but which he thought theni 
moft difpofed to bear. His genius, though 
great, was inferior to that of Lycurgus. 
Solon only adapted his government, to the 
inclinations and charafter of the citizens. 
Lycurgus new moulded the charader of the 
citizens, to fit them for the reception of his 
government. 

Solon, though he had not vigour of intel- 
ledl, or at leaft fortitude of heart, to give the 
Athenians the form of government of which 
he himfelf approved, yet attempted to render 
it Icfs democratical than it really was, and 
eventually fhewed itfelf. He eftablifhed checks 
to reftrain the people, but to little purpofe. 
His embankments, however well defigned, 
were too feeble to ftem the torrent of popular 
violence. 

He divided the people into claffes^ accord- 
ing to their property. A plain proof that he 

wiflied 
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wiflied to form an ariftocracy, which might 
limit and moderate the power of the popu- 
lace. The clafles were four. The firft con- 
iifted of thofe whofe lands yielded five hun- 
dred mcafures of wet and dry commodities; 
viz. of oil,, wine, the various forts of fruits 
and corns, and the produce of their mines. 
That, according to the very accurate calcu- 
lation of Dr. Gillies, eftimating the value of 
money by the price of labour, would in the 
prefent age be about fix hundred pounds fter- 
ling. The fecond confifted of thofe whofe 
cftates produced three hundred meafures, that 
is about three hundred and fixty pounds fter- 
lidg. The third, of thofe whofe eftates pro- 
duced two hundred meafures. The fourth, 
of all the citizens, whofe annual income was 
lefs than two hundred meafures. Befides the 
citizens, that is the free born natives of 
Athens, there were the ftrangers and the 
flaves. The ftrangers held an intermediate 
place between the citizens and the flaves. 

They 
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They had no votes like the firft, nor were the 
articles of property like the laft. The flaves 
were more numerous than the ftrangcrs and 
citizens together. Every citizen was admitted 
to vote in the public affembly, fo that citi- 
zens poffefled that which modern democrats 
contend for, univerfal fuffrage. 'The peo- 
ple poffeffed the fupreme legiflative power. 
They confirmed or abrogated laws, they im- 
pofed taxes, granted the privileges of a citi- 
zen to foreigners, and decreed rewards to the 
benefadtors of their country. The people 
Jwffeffed the fiiprcme judicative power. Of 
them were the'dvil and criminal courts com- 
poied. Of thefe there were ten principal 
tribunals. Four of therii were for different 
(pedes of homicide, accidental, involuntary, 
neceiTary, and malicious- ISix for other cri- 
minal and all civil cafes. Thefe tribunals 
were annually eligible from the mafs of citi- 
zens, and indeed were committees of the 
general afTembly. The people poiTeflcd alfo 

the 
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the executive power. They nominated, an- 
nually, the niagiftrates, civil, military, a^d 
fipligious* The principal magiflrates were 
nine in numberi^, »called Archons. The firft 
was for the year, the fupreme civil magiftr^tjs; j 
the fecond religious ; the third military, 
DThe o^er fix prefided in fix of the judir 
cial tribunals; - Thefc archons, and alfo xhp 
inferior magiftrate^, were, at the expiratioa 
of their office, accountable to the people* 
The people rfCjpived foreign -arubafl^dor^i 4^ 
cide4pn alliances, : on peace,: ^ and war* ;Thup 
f^ fi4pr^e.4cgii|fttive^ judicative, an4 .f»gf 
i:uti,^e gow^r y^asvefted in thejpeople^^ .^(j^^^aT- 
^Jb(j^tly the conftitution was a democrify..,, 

,v Sc^PRj ^p controul the great pow^r >of .^hp 
people, f infi^tut^d two councils, th^; Jkp^tp 
4ipnfiAing pfj'fqnr hundred (after hfs time fbe 
jjumber in<jreafcd,to five, hiindr^d)^ re%ilibB 
/r<?m the thcee.higher claffes; and^the Avcq^ 
ii^g^s. There .vss^ indeed,^ a tr^itiofij^. that 

the 
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the Areopagus was inflituted before his timet 
and that Oreftes was tried before it for killing 
his mother and her paramour, the murderers 
of his &ther. The chronology of an iaftitu- 
tioni^is of IgCs confeqaence than its nature and 
ciFofts. Solon, if he did not iniftitute it, . 
gave k the form which it afterwards wore, 
and the powers it poffeffcd- 

The fenate was annually eleuS^d. . Thus in 
one fenfe^ the Athenians ha(£ another, db^ed: 
iRrhich modern democrats fo eagerly dcfirej 
vat annua/ p&rlkment. In the juft ie<;&^ 
however^ the fenate was* fay.no jneatns aipar-^ 
liainent. Its -decrees r^requiredl die ^ coiifir^ 
mation of the. people to givse diem-periakneiit 
&»ce. It poffdSed tUe power of xbawking 
the generaiafTembly. i-^A prindpal kxiins&.oE 
the ienate was to pijepare fubjeds ^fot ;>tl» 
vdi£:uf£on of the national meetkig, r.and to 
.^prevent ]inprq)er queftions fiscwn bemg agitated 
before them. This part of their office refem^- 

bled 
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bled that of the Lords of Articles in the Scot- 
tiih parliament. 

The intention of Solon, in forming the 
fenate, was manifefUy to prevent the republic 
from fufiering by hurtful fubjeiSs coming 
before the people, and hurtful decrees being 
made. But though nominally the fenate 
had the choice of fubjeds of popular debate, 
if really' feldom could venture to exercife'its 
power.- This body .changing every year, had 
neither time nor ^intereft fufficient to retain 
any portion ofiaudiority. At the expiration 
of dt& annual £an^ons, its feveral nfiemberi 
had to look fbr honours andfavoiy-s from th<^ 
pcopk* Them they were obliged to oonfider 
jts their bericfadsors and: matters*: They, wert 
jrealty unidcr the i nefceflity . of flattering arid 
tajoling the people, by /bringing forward dcV 
'crec8,r;not,feQm a convidtion of ittility, but to 
.gratify the aflcmbly-. '.Perpetually dependent 
on J the '.people, Jthe^ fenate! in its proceedings 

evinced 
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evinced the impoffibility of reprefcntativcs 
difcharging the duties of their commiffion, if 
annually, accountable to their conftituents. 
Annual delegates become fervants of the mob 
of . eledors. The fehate inftead of being 
9^^ contrpuling council, . was a mere organ of 
popular will. 

The coufrt of the Areopagus was unlimited 
in its numbers. The members held the of- 
fice for life. It confifted of the magiftrates, 
who had diicharged - with approbation the 
duties of their refpedtive offices. To afcer- 
tain the purity of their condudt, they under- 
went a very, ftridt examination. Should any 
of them be found artful enough to elude this 
rigwous fcrutiny, when they became Areopa- 
gite's, they were forced to appear virtuous, and 
*o "aft juftlyi The court kept a ftridl eye over 
tfce condudt of its ownimembeirsv;as well as 
of other citizens. SqIqo, ifnhe.did not infti*^ 
tutc this court, atlcafl? extended its authority.* 
^ - G As 
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As modclkd by Wm, it poflcfled a p6wcr in 
almoft all matters, equivalent to that a0utAed 
formerly by the Englifti court of high com- 
miilioo^ iti religious concetlis, and of the ftar 
chamber^ in civil, and political; and to. that 
now pofiefled by the eflatdifhedcrimioal courts 
in judicial, w^ith the addition of cenforian in- 
fpeftion. *' It took (fays Anacharfis) cogni- 
** zance of almofl: all crimes^ all vices, and 
*^ jabufei. Murder, poifoaing, robbery, conr 
^^ flag^r^tions, libeitbiifin, and innovations^ 
*♦ eitfew ih the i^em^ of religion, or the 
«* form of government, by turns excited its 
** vigilance. It was empowered^ by enter* 
'* ing and examining pnvate hbufes, to cofi"- 
^ demn every ufelefs citizen as dangeroifSt 
^^ and every expencd not propottiatied to the 
f^ means of the citiz^en as CfiminaL As it 
*^ exhibited >the greaOeft firmnefsin^^punSKfai]^ 
*f ctimes, aitd tke niceft circumfpedHon h 
<' reforming mantxerf:>'as it never em^^oyed 
^V^^haftifemiBiit,' tiil advice^ abd menaces \^Pi 
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*' (lighted ; it acquired the efteem and love 
" of the people, oven while itexercifed the 
«* moft ibfokoe power/' 

With dl this power ^ the Areopagus, as a 
council of controul/ proved totally infuHkient 
to retrain popular licence. No inftitution» 
however good in itfelf> can avail much or 
long to check the abuie c^ boun(tie& powen 
Whence democracy became entirely pre*- 
p^eniEv 1^ people a«icl their demagogues en* 
ft^ed' aft authority' -which interfered with 
idblik ow^« The Areopagas fell into difufe. 

Ndtwkhftanding the provifions mide by 
Seldn> die democraUcal part of the conilitu-* 
tion was even in his tithe greatly |M:eporide* 
rant, and had a tendency to become more and 
nitJre' prevalent. The power of the people 
wa* © ttiufch foperior to Aat of the other or-* 
d«s,^tetetided by Soioh to limit it, that in 
the ti&tute ttf tihin|f* it mi^t be expend td 
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increafc. In fad it did incrcafe fo.as lo be- 
come altogether abfolute. The people, ei- 
ther immediately, or through the medium of 
their temporary delegates, did every thing 
which they chofe. . Their will was the rule 
of government. As in the courts of dcfpotic 
princes, every one who wiihes to rife in the 
ilatei. muft ftrain eypry nerve to gratify the 
(defpotiqal monarch; foih. Athens, every naaa 
3vho wiflii?4 to rife, wa? obliged to flatter the 
jdiefpotical pppulace. The vizier and the de- 
magogue tRuft :ufp' the faq^e arts ; as the pRftt 
pie. were, po.the.iwbpkftipore extrayag^ndy 
capricious than Angle defpots generally are, 
their flatterers vv^ere obliged to ufe • a ftill 
greater quantity of corrupting adulation,; th^ 
?yen mufties and bajfhaws. _^ ;^ 

. ■ ■ ! .'- r ■• < ' * ■ ' V ; ' . :.'■-* ■ . ♦ : . 1 

, . As nndier -fingle defpotifm the f^orite . of- 

"''■*■. ji 

ten. enflaved the.priwge, hi? mafter ^^jijff pi de- 
mocraciesy tl^e ;£\ypritq j)ften , enflav^ ; thg 
people, bis, n>aft«rs. J^ it jj^pp^^^.ii) 
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Athens, foon after Solon's eftablifhment of 
the conftitution, Pififtratus, by the variety 
and verfatility of his talents, had acquired great 
influence with the populace of Athens. He 
thence formed the proje(3: of acquiring the 
fupreme power. He faw the men of fenfe 
and property^ perceived the tendency of his 
proceedings' to be inimical to the public 
good. He ftirred up the populace againft 
their reprefentatives in the fenate, perfuaded 
the mob that the fenators were averfe to him, 
on account of his attachment to the popular 
caufe. So natural is it in all countries for 
any one who wiflies to exalt himfelf on the 
ruin of the flate, to deprefs the higher ranks 
and court the mob. Pififtratus procured a 
convention of the populace, to overawe the 
deliberations of the fenate. He appeared in 
it covered with wounds, which he had him- 
felf inflicted. Imputed them to the wicked 
machinations of the fenate. He compelled 
the fenators to fly. He. procured from the 
G 3 people. 
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people, a ftrong guard for his own perfbo. 
Solon in vain endeavoured to reprefs the 
£rantic ih£itaation of the deluded mob« Pi« 
fiftratus employed his guard in enflaving his 
country. Such were the firft effedts of the 
eftablifhment of democracy. Pififtratus when 
once firmly eftabliihed in die tyranny, made 
ufe of his power to good purpofcs. He fufi^ 
fered the laws of Solon to operate in every 
cafe, which did not interfere with his own 
fbvereignty. He was an aceomplifhed man, 
and in private life amiable. In his public life 
he was moderate and merciful, if a perfon 
can be called merciful fcf not exercifing in 
every cafe, a power which he had no right in 
any to poiTefs. 

His fons, Hippias and Hipparchus, after 
his death, fucceeded to the fovereignty, and 
in their general condud. imitated their father. 
But in one inftance, they infulted two young 
AU^eniaAS> Hdrnvxlius^nd Ariftogiton. Thefb 
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entered into a ^ confpiracy againft both the 
princes, fucceeded in killing Hipparchus, 
Hippias eicaped, and becoming the perpe- 
trator of every injuftice when he reigned 
alone, fo provoked the Athenians, that they 
compelled him to abdicate his tyranny. The 
Athenians re-eftabli(hed their democracy. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Effeffs of the democracy iUuftrated from the tranfaHiom of the Aihe^ 
mans — Perfan ivar — Mtltiades"^ Ariftides — Themi/Ucks — 
Cjmoft^^ Pericles. 

SOME time clapfcd after this eftablifh- 
ment, before the efFedts of the Athe- 
nian conflitution rendered themfelves 
generally manifeft. In particular inftances 
they, indeed, foon fhewed themfelves. It 
would be exceeding the plan of this elTay, to 
enter into a detail of the Athenian tranfadtions ; 
we fhall only mention thofe which either il* 
luftrated or afFefted their conftitution. Soon 
after the expulfion of Hippias, cnfued the 
firft war with the Perfians. Hippias had 
taken refuge at the court of Darius; that 
monarch, whofe mandates were implicitly 
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obeyed in thofe countries that border upon 
Greece, expected the feme obfequioufnefs 
from the Greeks. He ordered the Athenians 
to reinflate Hippias. The Athenians refufcd, 
and in refentment of the order burned Sardis* 
There was an energy of corporeal, intellect 
tual, and moral qualities in the Greeks, and 
efpecially in the Athenians, that no nation 
ever furpafled. Happy would it have been 
for them, if the conftitution of their govern- . 
ment had fuifered thofe energies to be gene- 
rally direded to the beft purpofes. Againft - 
the Perfians they were, 

Darius enraged at what he prefumptuoufly 
ftiled the infolence of the Athenians, fent a . 
numerous army and fleet to invade their 
country. Datis and Artaphemes headed the 
expedition, and entered into Attica. The 
Athenians folicited the afliftance of the Spar- 
tans. The Spartans were prevented by fu^ 
pcrftition, from taking the field before the 

full 
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fiiU of the moon. The Athenians, therefore, 
with the aiiiftance of only a thoufand Pla* 
tasans, making in conjundion with their own 
forces, ten thoufand, were obliged to face two 
hundred thouiand of the Perfian hoft. MiU 
tiades, a general of tried abilities, com<^ 
manded the Greeks, encouraged them to go 
forth to battle/ and at Marathon, by a fignal 
vi(5tory, fliewed the fuperiority of Grecian 
prowefs to Perfian effeminacy. 

The defeat of his troops, and their com-* 
pelled retreat into their own territories, only 
incenfed Darius, without convincing him of 
the incfficacy of feeble number. He made 
preparations for invading Greece with a much 
more numerous armament, but died before 
the equipment was compleated. His ion and 
fucccflbr, Xerxes, continued the preparations 
with the fame defign. Two millions of land 
and Tea forces croiTed from Afia into EuropCa 
\q fubjugato the fmall flates of Sparta and 

Athens. 
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Athens. Miltiades being now dead. The- 
miflocles was invefted with the fuprenie com- 
mand of the Athenians. Ariftides, faciificing 
private enmity, exerted his great talents and 
qualities in feconding Themiftocles. The- 
miftocles pofleffing every advantage that a 
wife head and brave heart could give, em- 
ployed his wifdom in devifing thofe means, 
which would render the courage and ikill of 
himfetf and gountrym^en moft eiFedhial. He 
prevailed upon his fellow-citizens to leave their 
city, and betake themfelves to wooden walls. 
The Athenians, he knew, were ftill more fu- 
perior to the Perfians by fea than by land. 
They were, befides, perfedlly acquainted with 
the ftraits, harbours, creeks, currents, and 
periodical winds in thofe parts, whereas the 
Perfians were totally ignorant. The effcQ: of 
the wifdom of his plan, executed with Ikill, 
policy, and couraige, was the total difcomfi- 
ture of the Perfian fleet. The arrogant 
pirince, who l^ covered the whole fea with 

his 
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his fleets, and aflfeded to chain the elenieiits, 
was obliged to fly to his own dominions in a 
finall bark. Thus did Themiftocles fave his 
country. . 

By land. Spartan energy, arifing from the 
combination of corporeal, intelleftual, and 
moral qualities, like the Athenian, and gene- 
rally better diredled, becaufe Sparta was a 
mixt government, was oppofed to Perfian 
number. Leonidas and his heroic band 
fhewed what virtuoufly brave men can do and 
will do, fighting for their country which they 
love, and its laws which they revere. 

The following year Ariftides the Athenian, 
and Paufanias the Spartan, defeate*d Mardo^ 
nius and the Perfian army at Plataea, and 
cleared their country of its invaders, Cymon 
carried the Grecian arms into Alia, and made 
the feeble defpot tremble on his throne. 
Mean while Themiftocles rebuilt and fortii- 

fied 
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iicd 'Athens; and his talenM being equally 
fitted for policy . as war, . mide extraordinary 
iriiprpvemcnt in, the internal ftate of his coun- 
try; ^ This was really the epoch of Atheniaij 
glory:; j)ne fad ingredient in their polity^ prer 
yente^ their glory from, being confbmmate. 
Injfi ,den>Qcracy, fuperiority even, of talents 
end j!e[uaUties is dangerous, - both to the pof- 
feffor; :^nd |o the ftate. . The very wifdom, 
c^urftgd, and^pondudi vvhi?h,enable the ftatef- 
in^a.^nd folij^i: to exalt hi? country, v^^her? 
lier§ is :n6: co/i;tfoul ©f orders, lo check. . their 
«?$ffopef exertioiXjfc.may enflayeiti It .is .not 
c^gly the e^prjcioufnefs of the mob> w^iich i^ 
^m9crS?iipLS^ profidufif^ the expulfionor jhe>d?ftth 
Jo£^iffc^bkft:J?ift^JiS. It is tfeje real pginpipl^ 
pfet^^»feagS^fiftitifefi|, which adnjits nojt of iu- 
Pfi^jiSfiJtyJQ/ %ayr{of jits mepabers. MUtiades; 
by Us^t^u^Qit Marathon, by preferving hi^ 
coPP^f .gained, ^ migbt naturally be ,ex- 
|>ri36^> a 3Wiy :grcat afcendency over thoffe 
whom he .had .prefer Vdcdi: The. people. *©*• 
c VI. ;'i A came 
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came tpprehenfiFc, that he would cmpby his 
influence, as Pififtratus had done, to attain 
the fbpreme power. They fufpeded that he 
correfponded with the Perfian king, to £u:9i« 
tale his own lynumical views. There was 
not the finalleft veftige or proof to jnftify 
their fulfncions. That did not impede their 
ptoccfdii^ againft their pte fe ivei. They 
compelled hia to fbnd trial. In vain had 
Solon's hirs provided, that no man (hoald be 
CMdesiMd without certiin evidence of Wt 
paSli. In a dctpodim, whether of one or of 
iMir^^ accu&tira at the iBtlanceof the ndflDg 
jra««*» is et«ti2rtk»t to cmvidiGQ. Lnpri* 
kvwM^t^ hftniihmes^t. the bow-ftrio^ or 
IflTf^x^ i^ die catiin con&quence of ar« 
rftKiM^ecHt. :^ it Mrd wiA Afikiadfi, al- 
tJhK^n^ d>f <4wF^ i^TBiii} hisi was lalap- 
fVrtrss ^r tcKTTMW ;»3d c€cA2fT to prahalR* 

fL>*^>r tc ^iijcJuTve it. tS>e ttviov cf hB '^ 
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Ariilides, by his many valuable qualities^ 
and particulariy by his juflice^ had obtained a 
very high chara&er at Athens. Two reaibnt 
render deippts inimical to perfonal emioencct 
fear and envy. The vizier» who has dtftin* 
gaiJhed himielf in the cabinet, and in the 
field, is envied by his mafter fw the takntt 
which he difplays, and feared for the influ-- 
cnce wluch they muft procuie hinu This is 
moce certainly the cafe with a mob, than a 
fingle tyr^at. Ariilides was banifhcd, bt- 
canfe be had the univer£d cfaarsider of being 
JUST. In a democracy, evrn virtue is dan- 
goiKsa CD the pc&£br« 

Tbemificcka, hj his xiuultrly jx^icy, in- 
creaibi tbe jc^nicaiotn^ wokh^ aod power 
c£ his ccomrr* He la^ied AAcns. to be the 
6dt Asac ia Grsece. i& v^ pat and fuc- 
.cetUid esersot, muiaaixy^ md civile in tl)« 
ievwe ai km ^aaatcj^ prcorai him th« ftvft 
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eminence in the ftate. The eminence at- 
tained in a democracy by doing good, fails 
not :to excite the envy of the multitude. 
Knowing themfelves- by the conftitution to be 
ibvcreigns, they cannot bear great individual 
diftind:ion. *' Arbitrary princes, fays Salluft, 
V diflikethe great and worthy much more than 
f .theinfignificantand.worthlefs." This is the 
cafe with defpotic multitudes^ fully as much' 
as with fmgle defpots. The Athenians, as 
they had hated Ariftides for being juft, hated 
Tliendftpclcs for being wife and fuccefsful, 
in . exalting themfelves. Their leduring . de- 
magogues, the parafites of the., people, in* 
flamed their jealoufy againfl: Ae ableft minif- 
ters their country had ever feen. 

.ThebidiflikewaiStencreafcd by the Spartan 
cmiflarics. The. Spartans were very much 
difpleafediiWith Themiftocles, . becaufe by ag^ 
grandiziog - his . country^ he , had made then^ 
ceafe: to bc.iKe. ificft ip:atc. in Greece. They 

■....) ' pretended 
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pretended that Themiftoclcs was concerned 
in a plot which Paufanias had contrived, for 
. betraying Greece to the Perfians. Their 
charge was eagerly fupported by the Athenian 
demagogues. Themiftocles was triied, and 
although there was no evidence to jufHfy the 
accufation, he was condemned to perpetual 
banifhment. Such is the gratitude to the 
higheft benefadors, fuch is the adminiftration 
of juftice in a democracy. Had Themifto- 
cles been a member of a mixt government, 
he would have continued to' render the ftatc 
important fervices, and would have ended 
with glory in his own country, a life which 
had been devoted to the promotion of its ad^ 
vantage. Even undpr the beft of govem-f 
ments, he might have been expofed to the 
attacks of envious demagogues, but the con- 
troul of eftates would have rendered their 
efforts powerlefs. Who that really knows 
hiftory, can approve of a government which 
banifhed an Ariftides for being fupremely vir- 

H tuous; 
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tuous; doomed a Miltiades, the fiiviocir of 
his country^ to die in a goal > compelled a ' 
Themiftocles^ the preferver and aggrandizer 
of his country, without any evidence of guilt, 
to feek refuge with thofe enemies, whofc for-* 
midable efibrts his talents had rendered in* 
efFedtual — a government which obliged thofe 
men to ceafe to be members of the ftate, 
which, but for them, would have ceafed ta 
exift ? Thefe were not infulated cafes ; if they 
had been fo, it would be very unfair to draw 
from them an inference againft the govern- 
ment under which they happened. Every 
one acquainted with the hiftory gf Athena 
knows, that it was a general pradiceof thoie 
democrats, to baniih all who obtained emi- 
nence, either by their talents or virtues. Thi» 
will be feen more clearly as we proceed m 
the narration. The Athenian treatment of 
illuftrious men, did not arife from any thing 
peculiarly bad in their national charafter-— 
compared with moft democrats^ they were 

mild 
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mUd and humane. If they had been infpired 
with the ferocity of modern democrats, the 
lamp poft, or guillotine, would have pre- 
vented the baniflunent of their great men. 

The friends of democracy, in celebrating 
the efforts of the Athenians, during the Per- 
fian war, affe<a: to impute their gallant con- 
duft to the conftitution of their government. 
A very flight recoUedion of hiftory may 
convince us, that efforts equally wife and 
vigorous, have often, where the ftate of 
things required them, been made in countries 
jiot democratical. Where men have great 
interefts at ftake, whatever be their form of 
government, they fight ftrenuoufly. The 
government of Scotland was certainly far 
from democratical, when Sir William Wal- 
lace, with his fmall band, long fuccefsfuUy 
oppoied the invaders of his country. Thefc 
were not Afiatics, relaxed by climate, and 
enfeebled by luxury, but from a country 
H 2 which 
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which has always produced foldiers^ to whom 
the world never faw fuperiors: they were 
EngUihmen. They were headed not by a 
iilly often tatious eaftem defpot, but by one 
of the braveft, and wifeft of Englifh kings. 
The efforts of England^ againft the Spanifh 
Armada^ containing infinitely better troops 
than the Perfian fleet, were not lefs wife nor 
lefs vigorous, than thofe of the Athenians* 
A general fpirit prevailed of fitting out fhips^ 
and going to combat the enemy. Our ad- 
mirals availed themfelves no lefs of fuperior 
feamanfhip, and fuperior knowledge of the 
fea^ adjoining our coafts, than did Themifto- 
des. In Holland, when the Dutch govern- 
ment was not democratical, the efforts of 
William the third and his countrymen, 
againft the invading power of Lewis the 
fourteenth, were equally energetic, with 
thofe of the Athenians ^ and againft troops to 
which the Perfians were as much inferior as 
their conimanders, Mardonius and Xerxes^ 

were 
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were to Turenne and Condc. Soldiers have 
generally fought beft when attached to their 
fuperiors. The German retainer, we are 
tolcj by Tacitus, exerted- himfelf with the 
inoft uncommon vigour, when fighting under 
the eye of his chief. Never did the Scotch 
highlanders, eminent as they have been, at 
all times for their prowefs, fight with 
more energy, than under the chiefs of their 
relpedive clans. The gallant mountaineers 
Were always eager. 

To follow to the field fome warlike lord. 

In fadt European foldiers generally fight 
bravely, whatever be their caufe. Never did 
jthe Athenians exert themfelves more forcibly 
than the Macedonians, when fighting under 
theh- king. Never did the efforts of any 
democracy exceed thofe of the Spaniards, 
tinder the Prince of Parma, of the Turks 
under Solyman, of the Ruffians under Ro- 
manzow, of the Auftrians under Prince 

H 3 Eugene, 
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Came apprehenfive, that he would employ hk 
infiiience^ as Pififtratus had dcme, to attain 
the ftipremc power. They rurpe£ted that tie 
correfponded with the Perfian king, to factti^ 
tate his own tyrannical views. There was 
iibt the fmalleft reftige or proof to juftify 
their fufpickms. That did not impede their 
ptoCecding^ againft their preferver. They 
compelled him to ftand trial. In vain liad 
Scion's laws provkied^ that no man ihotild be 
condemned without certain evidence of hii 
guilt. In a defpotifin, whether of one or of 
intfny> accuiatk>tl at the iftfUnce of the nid^j^ 
jpower> is equivalent to conviction. Impri^ 
fbmneht) foanifhment^ the bow-ftring, or 
kipttp^poft is the certam ^bniei[]^^iK:e of ^ar^ 
raignment. So k hte6 with^ ftHleiad^ ^^ 
dlKHlgh the chwgfe aga^fi^ iittt(' wa*. uSfopf 
pdrited by teftmiorty and contrary to profefebi- 
licy, he was doomed ix> pay an e^corbitoctt fitie>. 
Unable to difcharge it, the feviour of h» *^ 
coiiniry ended' his days iaa prlfdfi. '* ra 

Ariftides, 
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Ariilides^ by his many valuabk qualities^ 
and particularly by his Juflice^ had obtained a 
very high charadler at Athens. Tvroiaiaat 
fender defppts inimical to perfonal^eminencet 
fciar iand envy. The vizier, who has di(lin-» 
guilhed himfelf in the cabinet, and in tht 
£idld> is envied by his mafter for the taknt$ 
which he difplays^ and feared for the infiu-' 
cnce which they muft procure him. This is 
more certainly the cafe with a mob^ dian a 
iin^ tyrant. Ariftides was banifhed, be^ 
eaofQ he had the univerial charadter of being 
jfUST* In a democracy,, even viftue is dan- 
gertnistotlKjpQffeffor. i. . 

Themiftocles, by his mafterly policy, in- 
crea&d thb populouibeis, wealth, and po^Ver 
6i ills country. He raiied Athens to be the 
6pA ttate in Qreece. His very gnsat and fuc* 
4»&fal exertiocis, military, and civil> in the 
iervice of his country^ pr6cctred:hiaii the firft 
: eminence 
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than adverfity ; in times of difficulty and dan- 
ger, nature points out to all men, the neccf- 
lity of fceking out the moft efficacious nleans 
of extrication. The people naturally feek 
for a leader, whofe wifdom and courage may 
remove the evils which they fufFer. The 
leader feeks the advice and affiftance of thofe 
whom he thinks able to meliorate his plans, 
or facilitate the execution. The leader and 
his counfellors defire the approbation of the 
people, as a fan<5tion to their meafures, and 
an carneft of ready cooperations. The fultali 
confults the divan, and both require the con- 
currence of the people. Imminent danger 
produces while it lafts, a government of 
king, lords, and commons. In profpcrity, 
whoever poffefles the fupremc power, uncon- 
trouled from exultation at fuccefs, and defire 
of unlimited enjoyment ; the defire increafing 
with the hopes of gratification, abufes the 
fovereign authority. So it fared with the 
Athenians. 

Their 
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Their viftorics over the Perfians, the plun- 
der of the camps, and the fpoils of die cities 
in Afia^ enriched many of the lower orders; 
this was the occajion of the extenfion of that 
democracy, of which its nature was the caufe. 
The fudden wealth (layis Dr. Gillies) which 
the rich fpoils of the barbarians, had dif-^ 
** fufed. among all ranks of men, increafed 
** the cenfus of individuals, and deflroyed the 
** ballance of the conftitution. Ariftidesi 
** who perceived it to be impoffible to refift 
'* the natural progrefs of democracy, feafon* 
** ably yielded to men who had arms in their 
/* hands, and firmnefs in their hearts: and 
*^ propofed with apparent fatisfadion, but 
^* much fecret reludlance \ a law, by which. 
^^ the Athenian magiftrates (hould be thence^ 
** forth promifcuoufly eledled, from the four 
*^ claiTes of citizens. This innovation paved 
^* the way for the ftill greater changes begun 
♦^ twenty years afterwards, and gradually 

«* com-* 
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** completed by Pericles, a refolution of which 
^' the confequences were . not immediately 
*^ felt^ but which continually became mom 
^^ fenfible, and finally terminated ia the ruin 
*^ of Athens, and of Greece*" 

In a democratical government, it geiierally 
happens, that fome one ambitious peffon 
courts the favour of the people^ in order to 
pbtain the principal diredtion of aiFairs. The 
multitude, like weak princes, is almoft utiU 
verfally led by favourites *, on the talents and 
difpo^tions of thofe ^vourites, depends in a 
great meafure, the good and evil of the ft&te ; 
unfortunately as the favourite rifes throilgh 
the people, and as they beftow their favour 
fully as much on thofe who promote their 
pleafure, as their interefl; he fludies their 
inclinations more than their good. Men 6f 
real patriotifm, who purfue the advantage^ 
not the gratification of the people, oppofe thp 
favourite's adulatory and cajoling meafures, 

Thert 
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There were, as we have faid ii^ the confti* 
tution of Solon> fome veftiges of ariftocracy^ 
To this the beft and moft patriotic of the 
Athenians adhered, optimatibus omnet boni 
favemus, held in Athens as well as in Rome> 
and in popular contefts ftimulated by dema-^ 
gogues, will hold always in all countries. 
Whilft Cymon was extending the Athenian 
power, glory, and influence abroad, a man 
of very great talents, was feeking the dbxc^ 
tba of ailairs at home. 

Pericles excelled all men of his age in elo-> 
quence. His eloquence united plenitude of 
information, force of genius, and nervoufnefi 
of ftiic. It was either convincing or perfua* 
five, according to the objeift he had in view ; 
at one time, its majefty commanded the hear- 
ers, at another, its foftnefs and delicacy infi-^ 
Huated themfelves into their hearts. £lo^ 
quence, we may obferve, is of much greater 
(sfficacy, with men not very far advanced in 

knowledge 
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knowledge or in reafoning. Men of rcaf 
learning and found difcernmcnt, however they 
may be pleafed with the eloquence as an ob- 
ject of tafte, will not mifeke brilliant fency 
for luminous information, nor vehement af^ 
fertion for juft reafoning. They will ftrip it 
of every appendage of oratorial drcfs, and 
view the naked nerves and finews of truth. 
The Athenian people were far from being ar-> 
rived at that degree of exercifed in^elled:^ 
which prevents impofition from eloquences 
Pericles foon became a much greater favorite, 
thin their champion, Cymon. This great 
general, on his return from Afia, put himfelf 
at the head of the nobles. Pericles put him- 
felf at the head of the mob. Cymon em-^ 
ployed his private fortune, lawfully acquired^ 
in benefiting individuals and the publfc. Pe- 
ricles difpofed of the national finances, in flat-* 
terihg tlie vanity, indulging the rapacity ,^ and 
miniftefing to the pleafures of the multitud^i 
He fupported the pretenfions of the people^ 

right 
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riglit or wrong. He ufed the influence he 
had thus acquired, in extending and confirm^ 
iflg his own pcrfori. He rendered them his 
accomplices and inftruments, in repeated ads 
of injuftice. By a ialfe accufation, he pro- 
cured the trial of Cymon. Where the mob 
reigns paramount, trials at the inftifnce of 
their favourites, are the certain preludes to con*- 
demnation. Proof is difregardcd, amidft pre- 
judice and paffion. The forms of juftice may 
be obferved, the fubftance is negleded. Evea 
the forms are often flighted. The clarrior- 
ous invedtive of the demagogue, is the tocfin 
fummoning the mob to violence. The vic- 
torious, the virtuous, the patriotic Cymon was 
baniihed. Pericles had now attained the fum-^ 
mit of power. Every thing was governed by 
his will, though every thing was apparently 
tranfaded according to the eftabliftied laws. 
In vain the Areopagus interpofed its confl:itu- 
tional authority, to controul his influence. 
He foon devifed expedients to defl:roy its 

power. 
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power. No inditution, however well irt-^ 
tended^ and however ufeful, can^ in a demo-' 
cracy» long withftand the attacks of the peo« 
ple» Simulated by defigning and ambitious Bl^ 
vourites. 

Having obtained the fupreme direction of 
Athens, the charadlcf of Pericles now com« 
pletely difplayed itfelf. His mind, mituralty 
ofthefirft capacity and vigour, was enriched 
by extenfive and ufeful knowledge, adohied 
by elegant literature, and fortified by die 
founded philoibphy, Damon, profeflcdly a 
teacher of rhetoric, but really mafter of hi£* 
tory, politics, and all the learning of the 
times, was his tutor. Anaxagoras inftrud:ed 
him in philofophy. That wife man had 
made it his chief ftudy, to confirm the moft 
important and pleafing dodtrine, that a being 
of fupreme intelligence and benevolence go- 
verns the world, rewards the virtuous, pu-« 
niihcs the vicious. " From him (ikys Dn 

Gillies) 
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OJUies) ^* Pericles early learned to controul 
** the tempefts of youthful paffions, which 
** fo often blaft the promifing hopes of man- 
** hood; to preferve an unihaken conftancj^ 
" in all the vicifiitudes of fortune, fince all 
^* are the varied difpenfations of the fame 
wife providence.'* 
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Fertile in means, for the attainment of his 
objefts; ikilful in the varied application of 
them, according to the variation of circum- 
flances, having the ready and complete com«* 
mand of his own great intelleds and exten-* 
five inclination, both in forming and exe- 
.cudng plans; courageous, temperate^ verfa* 
tile, yet fteady; decifive yet cautious, bold 
yet prudent, enterprizing yet circumfped. 
He excelled in politics, in war, and in every 
purfuit which required combined genius and 
conduA« He was. not a great man becaufe 
an orator, but an orator becaufe a great man. 
He was eminently endowed with that felf- 

poffeffion. 
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ppiTeilion^ from which a wife and ftroo^ 
mind purfues its objects, by the means whkh 
it judges moft efFediual, unmoved by the 
clamorous cenfures of an uninformed undif- 
cerning vulgar. He did, indeed, from am- 
bition, profefs a refpcdt for the opinion of the 
mob, where that opinion was neceflary to fc- 
cure his power ; but on other occafions, felt 
that contempt for them, as legiflators or poli- 
ticians, which every man of parts and know- 
ledge muft entertain for thoie, who in mat-; 
ters of fuch importance, expatiate fo far be- 
yond their fphere. He was moreover dif-y 
tinguifhed for integrity, in the management 
of the public money. For when the envious 
and malignant accufed him of defalcation of 
the revenue, and his adminiflration under- 
went a trial, the charge was proved to be 
falfe and flanderous. He alfo poffefled exadr 
nefs, oeconomy, and thofe lefler qualifications* 
which regulate and aiSft the operation of 
great qualities.— Such a man was fornied hj 

nature 
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nature aad by hdhk, for procuring and main- 
taining afcendcncy among his fellow men. 
The chief alloy of this great charadler, was 
ambitbn; that was the mafter-fcey whidti 
opened his defeds. Power was his darling 
objeA ; like one of the dramatic perfonageg pf 
his countryman Euripides, he thought jufticc 
might he violated for the iake of reigning, 
Whajtever tended to continue to him the fu- 
preme authority, he uniformly did, without 
Tjegarding th? confequenoes to his country. 
Thougb no CMie could more thoroughly defpifc 
the multitude, yet he grati^ed them in va- 
rious ways, hurt&l to them&lves, in order 
1^ &cure their acquiefcence in his adminiilrar 
tion. 

Jn a mixt government, the talents and 
qualities of Pericles would have rendered him 
a bleffing to hi$ country. He would have 
been fecooded and fuppoxted ux the exertion 
of his wifdom and virtues, for the purpofes 

I of 
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of national utility. In a government of check, 
the felfifti paflions undergoing reftraint and 
diredtion, are made to produce good to focicty. 
He would not have had a mob to cajole, 
but men of fenfe and information to iatisfy, 
that his conduft tended to the public good. 
The controuling orders, being able to judge 
of the real merit and tendency of his mea- 
fures, would have deprived him of power, if 
he perfifted in noxious condudt. He would 
not have had motives to impel him to hurt- 
ful counfels; his very ambition would have 
ftimulated him to feek the real good of his 
country, becaufe that purfuit would have been 
neceflary to the prefervation of his own power. 

At Athens, although Pericles did many 
very ufefol things, yet from the nature of a 
democratical government, his adminiftration 
on the whole, was produdtive of injfinitely 
more evil than good. His great talents, cer- 
tainly for the time, very much increafed the 

profperity 
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profperity of the, country. He promoted 
agriculture and manufadtures, and greatly ex- 
tended the commerce and maritime power of 
his country. Riches flowed in from all quar- 
ters to Athens, and were, in a confiderable 
degree, employed in ftrengthening and adorn- 
ing the city. He encouraged the fine arts, 
literature, and philofophy. Under him flou- 
rifhed Polygnotus, Parrhafius, and Phidias; 
thofe ingenious men, who fo happily made 
painting, fculpture, and ftatuary the vehicles of 
fentiment, and charadler, as well as of external 
feature and figure. Refpedted by him, lived 
Anaxagoras, the father of moral theology; 
Socrates, the father of moral philofophy ; and 
Euripides, who, in the garb of fiAion, exhi- 
bits the juft and elevated reafoning, the pious 
and virtuous fentiments of both. Tafte, ge- 
nius, and philofophy were never more preva- 
lent than at Athens, in the age of Pericles. 
The political exaltation of the Athenians, of 
which Pericles was fo great an inftrument, 
1 2 might 
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might have been as Ufting as is the fame oi 
their intelkft, had their government beea 
placed in ftqadier hands, th^an thofe of the 
multitude^ Obliged often to gratify their in- 
clination, ioftea4 of foUbv^ring his own judge- 
ment, Pericles, with all his wonderful abi- 
Uties, contributed to the permanent depreilion 
of his country. 

The Athenians were infpired by two prin- 
ciples, which often exift in union in demo- 
cracies, the defire of conqueft,. and the defire 
of fraternization. Pericles conquered and fra- 
ternized various ftates in the ArchipelagOy 
^nd the adjacent continent. He difplayedt 
great military and naval fkill, and alio politi- 
. cal addrefs in the fubjugation of Samos. Af- 
ter his victory, he entered nominally into aa 
alliance with that ftate, fubvertcd the efta- 
blilhed government, fubfUtuted in it3 iibead, a 
democracy dependiog upon Athens. The 
mob of SaoiQS v^re; fiiendly to the AlliemaAS, 

but 
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but finding themfelves really fubjefts, regretted 
having received the fraternal embrace of de- 
mocracy. 

The comprehenfive mind of Pericles rea- 
dily perceived the hurtful tendency of exten- 
five dominion to fuch a ftate as Athens, but 
the multitude thought otherwifc. To them^ 
as they were lords 4)aramount, he was com- 
pelled to yield. The ulurping encroachments 
of thofe denciocrats excited the Peloponnefian 
war, which afterwards ruined their Country. 
The infolence of the Athenians, which Peri- 
cles's ambition encouraged, and abilities grati- 
fied, by fuccefsfiil injuftice, muft have forced 
the neighbouring ftates, fooner or later, to 
combine for their mutual fafety. Pericles, it 
appears evident from Plutarch and Thucy- 
dides, was the immediate incendiary^ as weU 
as the remote caufe of the fatal conteft. The 
people had begun to complain of his admi- 
niftration, and he promoted war to divert their 
I 3 attention. 
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attention. When the Spartans made reafon- 
able remonftrances on the injuries done their 
allies, by the Athenians, Pericles told them, 
" model your government according to our de- 
** mocracy, and we fhall ceafe to difturb your 
** allies." When the alternative is propofed by a 
democratical to a limited government, fight 
or fraternize, war is the fafeft choice. So 
the Spartans thought • JThe event juflified 
their judgement. After many viciffitudes, 
the fteady wcU-diredted valour and condudt of 
a regular government, finally triumphed over 
the violent efforts of a turbulent democracy. 
The Spartans proved victorious, the Athe- 
nians were cruftied. A worfe evil than even 
the Peloponnefian war, arofe from the admi- 
niftration of Pericles. t»uxury and corrup- 
tion, of every fort, began during that appa- 
rently fplendid aera. The love of pleafur^ is 
one of the moft predominant principles of the 
human mind. Carried to excefs, it is pro- 
-dudlive of the relaxation and abatement of the 

intelledtual 
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iatelleftual and moral charadter; its deftruc- 
tive efFedls are greater and more expeditious 
on the lower ranks, who have neither tafte to 
modify its grofsnefs, nor wifdom to prevent 
its becoming compleatly habitual. Every real 
lover of fociety, who poflefles influence, will 
endeavour to check and reflrain its extrava- 
gance among the people. Thofe, however, 
who depend on the people for greatnefs, are 
too often led to encourage . them in vicious 
indulgence. The minions of the people in a 
djcmocracy, as the minions of the prince in 
a fingk tyranny, muft generally be panders to 
the vices of the fupreme rulers. Such was 
the cafe with Pericles. He was under the ne- 
ccflity of gratifying the people, or lofing his 
afcendency. To an ambitious* man, that was 
no alternative. He was farther ftimulated by 
the oppofition of Thucydides, head of the 
party of the nobles, who was adlive in endea- 
vouring to expofe the pernicious eflfetSls of his 
ciMnpliance with the multitude. . To prevent 
I 4 the 
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the people from being affedted by their at- 
tenipts^ he found the moft eiieiflual mearia 
\^crc to engage them in a perpetual round -of 
amtifement and diffipation. Although never 
guilty of alienating the public riioney for his 
own ufc, yet did he laviQi it for the pleafurcs 
of the people. Sums earned in honourable 
contefts with the Perfians, and fums extorted 
fix)m dependent allies, were expended in mul- 
tipljring theatres, in giving gratuitous admiffion 
to the poorer citizens to thefe, and to fe^^ft 
and revellings, in procuring parafites, dancers, 
and buffoons, to flatter and gratify the coarfe 
tafte of the caroujfing populace, in importing the 
delicacies of diftant countries, in preparing 
thebi with all the refinements of cookery to 
gratify their palates, in encouraging the re- 
deptioh of beautiful courtezans, in coftiy per- 
funles, and fplendid dreiTes, in delighting the 
ears and fency with the charms of mufic, 
in ihort, in gratifyitig th^ fenfes arid the 
vanity of the mob, without the exertion of 

their 
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thfeir own labour. He did the mod noxious 
thing that can be done for the lower orders, 
he made them eat, drink, and revel, with- 
out workings and thus by deftroying their 
ihduftry, and promoting their pleafure, inca- 
piacitated them for being ufeful members 
of fbciety. The multitude was abetted in its 
licentioufnefs, by a fet of pretended philofo- 
phers, ftiled the fophifts, who correfponded 
both in their modes of reafoning, and in their 
tenets, with the Atheiftical metaphyficians of 
latter days. Their chief aim was to deride 
the religion of their country, and to call in 
queftion thofe maxims of condu£t, by which 
good men have been ufually guided. They 
denied, if not the exiftence, at leaft the pro- 
vidence of a Supreme Being, and made tem- 
porary expediency, the rule of moral conduft. 
Next to impiety and immorality, vanity 
feems the leading feature of their character. 
That fhewed itfelf in a difplay of their meta- 
phyfical ingenuity, in controverting eftabliflied 

truths. 
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truths^ and fupporting innovations. Main- 
taining the lawfulnefs of fenfual indulgences, 
arguing in favour of the diflipation of the 
Athenian populace, they became great favou- . 
rites. There is indeed a natural connedtioa 
between extreme democracy and irreligioh. 
Thofe who will fubmit to no human autho- 
rity, however falutary, come by no very dif- 
ficult tranfition to difavow divine. 

In the condudl of the Peloponnefian war, 
Pericles difplayed confummate abilities, and 
magnanimity. His power being then fixedfo 
firmly, as to be unftiaken by oppofition, it was 
unneceffary for him to court the populace. He 
then purfued their real interefts. When the 
Pcloponnefians were laying Attica wafte with 
j^ fuperior army, and endeavouring to pro- 
voke the Athenians to battle, the populace, 
courageous by nature, arrogant by indulgence, 
and prefumptuous by fuccefs, longed, to face 
their opponents in the open field. Pericles, 
knowing the fuperiority of the hoflile army, 
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wifely reprefled the ardour of his country- 
men. The Athenians, unaccuftomed to be 
controuled even for their own good, cla- 
moured againft the tardinefs of Pericles, Se- 
ditious harangues are never wanting to in- 
flame the paffions of a mob. Demagogues 
endeavoured to incenfe them againft Pericles. 
Then Pericles (hewed himfelf really a great 
man. Inftead of courting and cajoling the 
multitude, as he had too often done ; inftead 
of doing them evil to attain their favour, he 
encountered their flanderous abufe to do them 
good. ** Amidft (fays Dr. Gillies) the po- 
** pular commotion, the accompliflied ge- 
V neral and ftatefman remained unmoved, 
** bravely refifting the ftorm, or dextroufly 
^* eluding its force. Though determined not 
** to riik an engagement with the confedc- 
*« rates, he feafonably employed the Athenian 
** and Theflalian cavalry to beat up their 
** quarters, to intercept their convoys, to ha- 
<* rafs, furprife, or cut off their advanced 

*' par- 
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" parties. While thefc cnterprifes tended .to 
** divert or appeafe the tumult, a fleet of an 
^* hundred and fifty ^ ravaged the defence- 
" lefs coaft of Peloponnefus/' Propofing 
the real good of his countrymen as the end, 
and juftly confidering himfelf as infinitely bet- 
ter qualified fi^r devifing and applying the- 
iboft efficacious means than Athenian fhop-» 
keepers and mechanics; regardlefs of the 
remonilrances of ignorance and folly> he ftea-^ 
dily purfued his own plan* Pericles, in this 
part of his condudl,^ is a ftriking leflbn to 
ftatefmen> to be guided by their own wifdom^ 
arid not to deviate from its dire(ftions> becauie 
its operations may be mifunderftood or dif-. 
liked by a mob. Pericles was fiiccefsful in 
compelling the enemy to evacuate Attica, 
without expofing his countrymen to danger. 
It muft be obvious to the moft fuperficial 
reader of the hiftory of Pericles, that in doing 
the good to his country which he then didj^ 
he deviated from the fpirit of democnicy. 

By 
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By the conftitutlon of Athens the people were 
the mafters, he only a fervant. In fadt at 
that time Pericles was a monarch — as a mo- 
narch, he faved his country; as the fcrvant of 
a democracy, he would have been obliged to 
have obeyed the orders of the people, fuch as 
they were. To fum up the defcription of 
Pericles's conduit in a few words, he did 
much good^ and he did more evil. The good 
he did, aSing for himfelf as a fingle gover- 
nory he encouraged the arts, literature and 
philofophy. He aggrandized and defended his 
country. Ailing in compliance with the 
people, he deftroyed the authority of their beft 
court of juftice; he encouraged them to en-, 
croachments, productive of a war, that ruined 
their power; he gratified them in luxury, 
idlenefs, and profligacy that ruined their minds. 
As a fingle governor, he was the able and 
well-difpofed promoter of national advantage; 
but the producer of national dcftrudlion, as 
die agent of a democracy. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Pehfmmefian njuoT'^NtciaS'^Cleoa — tendency if democracy H nuar^ 
lonqueft^ and cruelty — Athetdan treatment of Lefios^^ScimK^^ 
Melos-^Alcilnades'^-^Expeditton into Sicily'^^bamjbment ofjSci' 
biades'-^alamity at Syracufe, 

TIE age of Solon formed the firft great 
epoch in the political hiftory of the 
Athenian republic. His conilitution 
was a democracy, with an intended mixture 
of ariftocracy, but that was fo feeble as to 
render it likely to be ineffedtual for controdi- 
ing the people. The age of Perides formed 
the fecond epoch in the political hiftory of 
the Athenian republic — When the feeblencfs 
of Solon's barriers was experimentally afccr- 
tained, when democracy was completely cfta- 
blifhed, and fully manifefted its effefts. 

The remaining part of the Athenian hiftory, 
now that democracy was quite uncontrouled, 

is 
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is a ftriking and awfiil monument of the direful 
confequences, neceflarily refulting from that 
government. 

The Peloponnefian war, which democratic 
exccffes produced, was only in its beginning 
when Pericles finiftied a diftinguiOied life, by 
a moft maignanimous death. The Athenians 
for fome time after were overwhelmed with 
the accumulated evils of war and peftilence. 
Ntcias, a prudent, cautious man, of folid ability, 
and of virtue, acquired influence with the fu- 
pcrior ranks, and getting the command, was 
. fuccefsful againft the Peloponnefians. Mean- 
while a new minion had rifen among the 
people named Cleon. This perfon was de- 
void of talents, or of any moral qualities, 
which entitled him to pre-eminence, a loud, 
turbulent, impudent demagogue ^ however, 
by abufing his fuperiors in rank, talents, and 
character, he fell in With the malignancy of 
die vulgar, who, confcious of their own in- 
ability 
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ability to rife» endeavoured to degrade other? 
to their low level. The mob few and dcf* 
fpifed the charader of Cleon, but were grati- 
fied with his flatteries. To this fellow they 
gave the fupreme command in preferenoe to 
the prudent and virtuous Nicias. Arift(^rf)a- 
nesj with his ftrength of fatire, expofed the 
ignorance ancj prefijpiption of Cleon. The 
populace wis highly delighted with a ridiaU^, 
of which even they perceived the juftnefs; 
but though they faw that he was a cop- 
temptible worthlefs fellow, they were t$^ 
tp confer on him offices of the lUgheO: triift 
and importance. So well qualified i$ the mol- 
titude for choofing minifters and generals. 
Unfortunately for his countrymen, Cleon was 
in one ihftance, by accident, fuccef$£iil. This 
fiiccefs increafed his au^ority, folly, and info- 
lence. The idol of a licentious multitude, 
he plundered his country with impunity, pre- 
vented the falutary meafures of Nicias from 
taking place* was the caufe of ieveral defeats 
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to the army which he led : in the laft of 
them, at Amphipolis, the flower of the Athe- 
nian youth was cut to pieces : the death of 
the demagogue himfelf was however an ad- 
vantage, which not a little compenfated the 
lofs. In many countries, indeed in almoft 
every country, a Pericles would have been 
eminent. Under few governments befide a 
democracy would that eminence have been 
hurtful; -but under no government, except 
that of the multitude, would men have ftoop- 
cd to exalt a Cleon. The populace trufted 
its deareft, and mod important interefls to 
the management of a perfon, whom every man 
of common underflanding and knowledge de- 
fpiied. Such is the infatuation of a goveroi- 
ing rabble. Soon after the death of Cleon a 
temporary peace took place ; a peace on the 
whole impolitical, becaufe it had been con- 
cluded before the caufes of the war had 
ceafed. 

K Striking 
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Striking features in deoiocrat^^ we txifLj £bc 
from hiftory, hay£ b^en the define of cooqueftt 
and oppreffiye cruelty to the conquered* 
This is peculiarly remarkable in the Atfae#- 
nians, diough the moft polUhisd nation of 
Greece. Accuftomed to rule at home, tH^ 
naturally wifhed to rulie abroad* IQubg^^ 
Samos, Lefbos, and the other Greek iiland^ 
near the coaft of Ionia, under pretences fimi^ 
lar to the fraternization of modern democrat0» 
they reduced to fubje£tion. They made ex^ 
orbitant exadions, or in other words, put the 
cfFefts of the fraternized communities into a 
flate of' requifition. When indignation, oa 
account of their oppreflive injuflice, flirred 
up thefe dependencies to revolt, they never 
failed to difplay that ferocious cryelty which 
has marked democracy even more than any 
other fyftem of defpotifm. Lefbos, tired of 
the yoke of democratic oppreflion, took the 
opportunity of the Peloponnefian war, to affert 

its 
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its independence. The Athenians fcnt a fleet 
and army againfl the ifland, and to befiege 
Mytilene, its capital. They compelled it to 
furrender. The general, Paches, was dif- 
pofed to treat them with humanity, but was 
obliged to wait for the orders of the national 
afTembly before he could come to a final de- 
termination. The democrats doomed all the 
Mytilenian nien to death, women and chil- 
dren tp perpetual fervitude. Thcfe robbers, 
when the iflanders refifled their depredations, 
added to their robbery murder. Scioni was the 
the next vi(ftim of democratical injuftice and 
cruelty. Comprehended within the fraternal 
embrace of conquering democracy, Scioni 
had become a dependency of Athens. As all 
ftates depending upon democratical defpots 
will do, when they have an opportunity, the 
Scioneans revolted, and vindicated their free- 
dom. The Athenians conquered theni; and 
is before at Mytilene, enflaved the women 
and children, and murdered the men*. Thefe 
K 2 bar- 
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barbarities the Athenians pretended to pal- 
liate, although they could not juftify, by the 
confideration that the fufferers had been once 
in a ftate of fubjeftion, and had attempted to 
throw off the yoke. Their next enterprize 
was againft Melos, a ftate that had never 
been dependent on them, that never had in- 
terfered in the war againft them, that had 
kept as completely aloof from the quarrels of 
their neighbours, as had the Dutch from the 
conteft between the French democracy and 
the German empire, before the French had 
attacked their right of navigating the Sclield, 
and Britain before the French army. had at- 
tacked her ally, and the French convention 
had publicly offered patronage to thofe of her 
fuljjefts who fliould become rebels to her 
king and conftitution. Before they pro- 
ceeded to hoftilities, the Athenians fent am- 
baffadors to the Melians to furrender. This 
conference, of which Mr. Mitford gives us 
the principal heads, and Dr. Gillies abridges the 
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fubftance from the detail of Thucydides, is 
one of the moft curious and intcrefting pieces 
of ancient political hiftory. It may in faiSt, 
juftly be fliled the mwal creed of conquering 
democrats. The Athenian deputy afferts, in 
the moft unqualified manner, the right of the 
ftrong to command the weak. There is not 
a fingle word faid tending to prove either juft 
right in the Athenians, or aggreffion in the 
Melians. The Athenian ftates the power of 
his country, and the miferies the Melians 
would fufFer if they attempted- refiftancc* 
A private robber, on Hounflow-heath, would 
probably comprefs in language the arguments 
of thofe public robbers, without deviating 
from the fpirit of democracy, by ufing the 
words ** Your money or blood/* The Me- 
lians, daring to refift the AtJiienians, were 
reduced, and put all to the fword. Such 
is the ambition, the .injuftice, and barbarity 
of democracy. 

K 3 About 
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About this time began to flouri{h» a man 
wbofe motley hiftory is an exceUent illuftxa* 
tion of the operations of popular fway. 

Alcibiades was endowed with almoft all 
tjiofe perfcftions which render a man greats 
and; deficient in almoft all thofe qualities 
^hich render a man good. His underftand- 
ing was vigorous^ profound* and rapidly quick 
in its efforts. He perceived at a glance» the 
nature of an pbjeft, however complicated* 
the means for attaining it, the circumftaoces 
that might interfere with the application of 
thofe meansj and the moft efficacious way of 
furmounting obftacles. In his youth, he had 
that knowledge both of particular faAs» and of 
general principles which is ufually even in 
able men^ the acquirement of mature age« 
Thus he at once pofieffed the fervor of ge- 
nius, and the comprehenfive coolnefs of ex- 
perienced wifdom. When a boy, he had 
been unfortunate in his tutors, who flattered 
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hfe vanity^ tni promoted his love of pteiaf- 
^e. Socrates attempted his> intelledlual isoA 
nwdral e^oGation. In^ tker former he fnc^- 
ceededl, by givkx^ hirtt every juft though* 
t^kh ^« eii^traordina^ mindi c(Miid cofttaML* 
l^ the fibcoiid he wa& rm^tcefsfol, as hd 
coukl not form him to virtubu^ fentimeirtsf 
and hdhk^, AlcU^iades was intemperate, eveiv 
to profligacy, the flave of vanity and of am-' 
hition, regarding his^ countity and the world 
M general, li^ereiy as n^adb for t^^e gratM-' 
Otffioff of hfe love of jdea-forei' of po#er, aAif 
dfbov^ ^Ht of fplendor and adbiirationr 

Alicibiadcs was^ ea^r« to engage the A4fee- 
Aians in prdjedts^ >M^h might difplay die 
WOttdSerfut extent!, and fbrde of lii6 ahilities-.^ 
Ashe was fhewy, as well as really able; atf 
he had every gra^e of countenance and figinrej 
as well as talent of the underftanding ; as ha' 
iPwis ek)quent as Well as wife ; as he could 
adapc his manners and converfation to every^ 
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dcfcription of people; as he could join the 
mob in their buffoonery, as well as Socrates 
in the theory of his foundeft philofophy, he 
was a very diftinguiflied favourite. It was 
therefore not difficult for him to prevail on 
the people to give him the opportunity he 
wilhed of fignalizing himfelf. The Athe- 
nians, in Periclcs's time, had formed an idea 
of conquering Sicily, Italy, and Africa, l^e- 
ricles prevented thoie extravagant fancies from 
ripening into any fixed defign ; a regular phn . 
for the fubjugation of Sicily was referved for 
Alcibiades. He faw that the conquefl of 
that Ifland, would be an exploit, which would 
at once gratify his vanity and his ambition. 
He faw that though difficult, it would not be 
impracticable to the Athenian power, headed 
by his abilities, and directed by his military 
fkill. His comprehenfive mind eafily per- 
ceived that plans of diflant conqueft, would 
even, though fucccefsful, be very dangerous 
to fo fmall a flate as Athens ; that they could 
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not fpare either men or money for fuch an. . 
objeft, without exhaufting their means of 
defence againft their Grecian neighbours, ipd 
that therefore the attempt would be impoliti- 
cal, even if fuccefs were certain. The evil 
to the country, however, would not prevent 
great glory and power from accruing to him, 
from the profperous iflue of the enterprize, 
compared to that its mifchief to the country, 
was to an Alcibiades of little confequence. 
He promoted the fcheme with all his influ- 
ence,, and eafily prevailed on the multitude to 
decree an expedition into Sicily. The reib- 
lution being fixed, the Athenians ftraincd 
every nerve, and exhaufted every refource in 
making preparations. Occupied almoft en- 
tirely with the view of foreign conqueft, they 
made little provifion for their defence at 
home. A great armament was equipped, 
and the command was given to Alcibiades, 
Nicias*, and Lamachus. The favour of Al- 
cibiades with the giddy populace, excited 

great 
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great efiiy among infefk>rdem^tgc^s^ The£f 
iaw that any attempt to attack bim trhitft he 
was ^efent would be ineffedual.^ Hisfcvst^ 
tory and acconrplifhments would, trirfif the 
people, overturn any charge againft hkftt eveft 
if juft. They therefore waked for hi^ 2tb^ 
fence, and affifted in hurrying the expedifiort. 
Alcibiade^ had been reputed to* 1^ the dudloi' 
of a pfcfanation of the religion of the coantrfv 
in disffiguring the ftatues of Mercury, one 0f 
the tutelary divmities^ of Ather^sf. It had a^ 
been reported, that he and the compankMtf 
of his debauches, had, in the warpt^ififnefe of 
ifftoxicaftion' and impiety, burlcifepied the 
Elteufinian myfteriea, the moft faered of 
A^nfamr rites. Akibiaditd, if n^ eoi^feioad* 
of his mnacence, at feaft confident of his^ in^- 
ifeence Tnth the popcrlace, demanded a l¥iaL 
Ms enenmesr worked on the impatient amftr-- 
tibn of the people to defer it till his return, 
itr order not to retard the IkiKag of the armou. 
men t. rChe beft of the Athenian troopS' were* 

em- 
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embarked^ the principal part of their treafuns 

was expended. Thus however imprudent the 
undertaking might ori^iially be, the hope of 
the country now refted on its iuccefs. When 
once engaged in it, the promotion of that 
fiiccefs became not only a defirable, but a 
neceffary objed,. The iffue evidently de- 
pended on Alcibiades. On their arrival in 
Sicily, although they had difficulties to fur- 
moont^the genius and adtivity of Akibiades 
rendered them trium^^nt. His addrefs con- 
ciliated fome ftates, his military talents cott^ 
quered others. Syracufe, and the whole 
ifland, was in a fair way of yielding to his 
anps, or to his policy. 

Meanwhile the demagogues at Athens ffir- 
red the people againft him. The fame fri- 
volity which believed him innocent without 
a trial, believed him guilty without a hear- 
ing. He was accufed in his abfence of the 
abovcmcQtioned a^ of krrelig^, and charged 

with 
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with afpiring at the fuprcmc power, under- 
went the form of a trial, and was, there 
being no one to fpeak for him, of courfe 
condemned. Although no criminal code, ex- 
cept that of England, was ever more accurate 
than the Athenian, yet from the radical defeft 
of a democracy, trials at the inftance of the 
people were mere colourings for the violence 
of themfelves and their demagogues. Alci-^ 
biddes like Cymon, like Ariflides, Miltiades, 
and Themiftocles was doomed to puniftiment 
unheard. The conduft of the governing po- 
pulace exhibited a complication of folly and 
injuftice feldom equalled in the annals of An- 
gle defpotifm. Firft, as to their folly : 
they were feduced and duped by Alcibiades 
to engage in a moft extravagant and hurtful 
projeft. Having once begun the execution 
of it, their confequence, as a ftate, depended 
on its fuccefs,. that fuccefs was to depend on 
Alcibiades. They were duped and feduced 
by other demagogues to deprive themfelves of 

the 
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the only means that could produce the end, 
which their previous folly rendered ncceffary. 
So wife, and fo able politicians are the mul- 
titude. Secondly, as to their injuftice : when 
there was a fufiicient ground of enquiry, 
when the means of proof, or difproof, were at 
hand, they prefumed Alcibiades to be inno- 
cent. When the high appointment conferred 
on him, had publickly manifefted fatisfaftion 
with his condudt, and when the means pf 
proof, or difproof of allegations, refpefting 
his adtions, were withdrawn, . they declared 
him guilty. So capable are the people of 
exercifing the difcrimination and impartiality 
of judges, 

Alcibiades hearing of his fentence, left the 
army and failed to Sparta. He inftigated the 
Lacedemonians to take advantage of the ab- 
fence of the Athenian army in Sicily, and to 
attack Attica. He alfo perfuaded them to 
fend affiftance to the Sicilian capital, which 

was 
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was now befieged by his countrymen. De- 
prived of the fuperintending genius and wis- 
dom of Alcilnades, on the one hand, and 
oppofed by the Spartan auxiliaries, in addition 
to the native troops of Syracufe, the Atheni- 
ans were repeatedly defeated, and at laft en- 
tirely deftroyed : fuch were the effeds of the 
caprice, and imbecility of a governing mob ; 
firfl in following the counfel of Alcibiades^ 
and then in depriving themfelves of his abi- 
lities. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Diftrefs of th JitheniattSmm-RecaU tf Akibiades-^Refvolutu 
Camnter-rennlution — Second dif grace of Mcibiades — Conquejl rf 
Athens'-^Interfud froceetUngS'^Treatmettt of Socrates — Poieign 



fairs. 



FROM the deftruftion of the SicUian 
armament, together with the prcflure 
of the Peloponnefian war, renewed 
with double vigour, the Athenians were ia 
the greatcft diftreft. A powerful confederacy 
Mna8 fcMincd againft them at the inftigation of 
Alcibiadfis. Narrow uninformed minds never 
fail tp be iniblent in fuccefs: democrats of 
all ages and countries^ have treated their de«- 
pendents with the imperioufncfs of illiberality, 
pofleffing power. The Athenians had treated 
the allies, whom they fraternized, with the 
greateft infplence, oppreffion, and rapacity. 
The ryl?rg ip a dgmQcracy are more nume* 

- rous. 
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rous, more extravagant, and more capricious 
than bafhaws and janiflaries. Befides, the 
turbulence and infolence of democracies pro- 
voke their neighbours to more frequent wars, 
than fingle defpotifm. The moft utijuftifi- 
able means are ufed for raifing money. The 
Athenians, as we have faid, praftifed great 
extortions. Their allies juftifiably took the 
opportunity of their misfortunes, to throw oflF 
an intolerable yoke. The Athenians were 
repeatedly vanquiflied, and their affairs re- 
duced to the moft defperate fituation. They 
at length began to refledt- on their folly, and 
to propofe terms of reconciliation to Alcibi- 
ades. The profligacy of that motley cha- 
rafter had obliged him to leave Sparta. 
Having raifed the indignation of that vir* 
tuous people by his vices, he refolved to 
hurt their intereft by his abilities. The 
Perfian monarch, mindful of the difafters 
which he and his predeceffors had fuffered 
from the Athenians, had ordered his vice- 
roys 
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rays In leffer Afia to affift th?. Pelbponnc- 
fians. Alcibiadcs betook- himfclf to Tiffa- 
pheraesy and by the verfatility of his genius 
and manners he gained the favour of that 
governor. He perfuaded him that it was 
the intereft of the king to keep the balance 
of power nearly equal between the Athenians 
Md Spartans, rather than by cruihing the one 
to raife the other, to be formidable to him- 
self. He prevailed on him to withhold part 
of the money that was intended to pay the 
Pcloponnefian fleet, and to prevent the Phoe- 
nician (hips from joining it. By theie 
means the Athenians were enabled to regain 
their n^val fuperiority.-— -Ariftotle obfervcs, 
that mutability is one ftriking feature in 
democracy. That great man faw in the 
hiftory of the Grecian democracies, and in- 
ferred from the principles of human nature, 
what every man now fees in the awful monu- 
ments of recent &6ts. The Athenians con- 
^ive^ notions of changing their democracy^ 

L to 
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to which they very jufUy imputed all their 
mi^oftunes. To this they were farther, im- 
pelled by Alcibiades, who made the OYCir- 
turning of the democracy an indifpenfable 
condition of again taking the management of 
their affairs, and interefting TiiTaphemes ifii 
their fiivour. The government was accord- 
ingly changed, and vefled in the hands of 
four hundred perfons. Thefe being men 
taken from the mob, behaved with that vior 
knee and infolence whkh characterizes low 
people raifed above their former eqjuak^ 
The Athenians had not attended in their 
change to the real caufe of the inefficacy of 
democracy to produce fecurity and happinefs > 
the want of controuling orders. The four 
hundred were as uncontrouled as had been 
the people at large in the denwcracy. They 
gained no more by the change, than did 
the French by their change from the club 
and mob government in the time of Petiooy 
BriBbt, and Condorcet, to that of the junto 

of 
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of DaHtof^ Marat- and Roberfpfcrre. The 
Athemans: &>ott tired of their four himdredy 
aad re^^eftilJifh^d democracy. Alcibiadesy 
A0 Bairrere of the time in verfatiiity, though 
infinitely fiiperior in talents^ and fomeT;rfiae 
tefs profligate in condudli, took the lead ki 
the rc-efhtbliftifed democracy. He defeatied 
Ihe Pfeloponnefians in various engagements, 
aod had afthofl reftored the Athenians to thbir 
former fuperiorityr. Here again the incon*^ 
fifbency of a mob' government ftrikingly 
appears. The Athenian populace, becaufe 
Alcibiades had often been fuccefsful, had, 
wkh a. wifdom worthy of fiieh perforiages, 
concluded him to be i))Vincil^. He Was 
once unfucceftful ; this, Without any evidence/ 
they injputed to treachery. Hfe was agiitt' 
condemned unheard, and- betook himfelf to 
banifhment, His fucceflbrs in the com- 
mand, bding lefs able, were alfo defeated. 
They were tried with the utiiloft irregularity 
and unfkirnefs^ condemned, and executed. 

L2 The 
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The all-ruling people compelled their court 
to give the fatal verdid:. Such is the juftice 
of democratic tribunals. The folly and vio- 
lence; of the Athenians at lafl brought the 
natural confequence, the ruin of the ilate. 
Having deprived themfelves of their ableft 
generals, they were defeated in a decifive 
battle. Athens was taken, difmantled, and 
made a dependency of Sparta. Thirty per- 
fons were eftablifhed by Lyfander the Spartan 
general, to govern Athens with unlimited 
power. 

Thefe tyrants committed every aA of wick-r 
ednefs with impunity. Alcibiades made fbme 
efforts to relieve his country ; but^was mur- 
dered, at the inftigation of Lyfander, before 
they could be effectual. 

The ability and virtue of Thrafybulus ex- 
pelled the tyrants. Humbled however, dif- 
mantled, and exhaufted, Athens, £br fame 

time 
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time after the exptdfion of the tyrants, took 
little concern in the affairs of Greece. The 
effefts of the democracy were therefore to 
be feen folely in her domeftic proceedings. 
Pf thefe we have a moft ftriking inftance 
in the treatment of Socrates. It was faid by 
a ^French revolutionift, either in the national 
convention, or in one of their clubs, ** that 
** true republicans ought not to bear even 
*• the ariftocracy of virtue." New perhaps 
as ^ this might be, as a declaration, it cer- 
tainly was neither new, nor uncommon a3, 
a principle. The proceedings of every de- 
ipocracy illuftrate the danger of fuperiority 
of virtue, as well as of talents, or any other 
excellence. Socrates had, during a long life, 
exerted a mind of the iirft ability in teaching 
men, that piety and virtue were the founded 
wiiHom, and led to the mod certain happi- 
nefs- Too fincere to flatter the populace, he 
continued in a low fituation, whilft fycophan- 
tic demagogues and fophiftical haranguers 
L 3 were 
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were raifed to wealth and power. He ncvtr^ 
concealed his contem^ for the levky, and 
deteAadon of the injuiHce of the populace^ 
and his convidion of their unfitneis to govera 
a ftate. At the fame time he endeavouKd 
to promote their intereft ^nd happiaeis. 
Thofe whom he faw likely to be ^idted 1^ 
the people, he tried to enrich with that know- 
ledge, and fortify with that (innnefs and vir- 
tue, which would make theni beneficial ma- 
migers of public af&irs. ThoJfe whom he 
faw afpiring at a fhare in the adminiftratioQ 
without the requifite talents and knowledge^ 
he advi^d to defift. He exhorted men to 
keep withui their own fj^ere, and mind that 
bofineis for which they were by nature and 
f>y habit fit. He was himfelf a ftriklng ex- 
ample of the virtuous precepts which he 
tai^ght. His wifdom and virtue expofcd 
bini to the envy of the people. All v^o 
courted the favour of the mob attacked 86- 
crates. Ariflophanes held him up tb ridicule. 

The 
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The fopfaifts declaimed againft him^ and the 
decfiiagogiies accu&d him. Ariflophanes pof^ 
fdlbd, mtbout doabty a very great degree of 
genius and of icomic humour^ but the dinec** 
tjon of his powers isendered his fcrformiances 
wtryhmdv^ to the people .for whom he wcsc. 
Tke jKcmners and jfeotiments of idcmocrats 
ane. coarjfe and indelicate; * Special cincxiin- 
Aaoces txiSby temper in particular cafes thii 
grolTneis ; but TU^iie& and vulgarity hsi^YC 
<efrer.been charadkriftics fOf democrajtic naask^ 
fiecs. Comic writers, whofe objed is to 
fikaie, will nev^r £ul to fail in wiih tke 
manners and notions of the times. . The 
comedies of Ariftaphafies exhibit as Arikuig 
ia Ipeclmen of democraulSc tafte ^and pi^ediJbc*- 
ation^ as is lany where to be ileen in laincieot 
wxbings^ iKfothing ftlea&s ifhe vulgar in ^^ 
mecal jmore than the abufe (of .their betters. 
Never was the Ikentiouihefs of comedy car- 
ided to jfuch fternkious lengths as jby Arifto^ 
|»bamsu Every thing great ^d reipe^^abk 
L 4 in 
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in talents and in conduct was by hioi made 
the fubjeA of ridicule. The poetry of Eu- 
ripides, fo replete witE fine fentiments of 
morality, and juft reflexions on the a&ions 
of men, which ftirs up the beft paflions of 
the heart, which exhibiting every excellence 
of dramatic compofition, renders genius the 
efficacious miniflef of virtue ; the rxtraordi-^ 
nary wifdom and goodnefs &f Sdcrates, uni^ 
formly exerted in the theory and practice of 
morality, were the principal fubjedts of Arif* 
tophanes's farcical attacks. There was a 
bu£Foonery and an obfcenity iii the plays 
which delighted the Athenian lawgivers^ that 
would in this country be difrelifhed by the 
frequenters of Bartholomew fair. Whilft 
this grofs indecency pleafed the tafle of 
the populace, the abufe of great charaders 
gratified their malignity^ The comedies of 
Ariflophanes proceeded upon a levelling priiii- 
ciple. They burlefqued every charafter which 
was great, wife, or good, that by fiibtrading the 

great- 
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greattefs> wifdom^ and goodnefs^ there mtgh^; 
remain equality to the mob. Ariftophanes's 
comedies were the comedies of democracy. 

Inflamed by the comedian^ by the fophifts, 
and demagogues, the envy and hatred of the 
Athenians againft Socrates rofe to a great pitch. 
At laft he was tried under a pretended charge 
for iqapiety. His accufers were two of thofe 
fophiftical lecturers, who earn their bread by 
gratifying the prejudices of the people and in- 
cenfing them againft dignified chziSL&ers. 
Principles of the higheil ufe for reflraining 
the wickednefs of the times, were reprefented 
by thofe lecturers as dangerous innovations. 
He. was tried by a court, compofed of the 
tncA fiirious and ignorant of the populace, 
previously inflamed by the declamations of his 
accufers. Perjured witneflTes were brought 
to make depoiitions of which every man of 
fenfe muft have feen the inconfiflency and 
abfurdity; in (hort the trial was equally im- 
partial 
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partial as if a fet of modem democnts, piping: 
tiot fixwa rtke lec9:cire room weie to £t in 
juulgment on Mr. Burke. Before fuch a 
CO urt even Socrates could not efcape condem- 
nat ion. He was fentenced to death, and £uf- 
fere^ ivith a wifdom, a nn^nanimitf and 
refignalion that bore the xiioft oomrincing 
teftictiony to the vdrtue and innocence io£ hh 
life. Such was the confequence of lextraar-* 
dinary v Irtue in a densoeracy. 

For a confiderable time after the death of 
Socrates little remarJcable happened in the 
domeftic hif^ry of the Athenians. The ^ 
phifts an d demagogues flattered the people^ 
the comedians and tragedians amufed them» 
and they themfekes went on in their ufiial 
Idlenefs and diffipatioQ, but ibmewhat lixrnttd 
in tlieir extravaganoe, becaufe their folly ;had 
diminiibed their ^srmer resources. Meao^ 
wh'ile a combination was foraged by the The^ 
bans and other Grecian Aates, abetted by Ac 

kin^ 
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king of Perfi^, to humble Sparta. Conon, an 
able Athenian admiraU having defeated the 
Spartans by the affiftance of the Perfian fleet, 
pbta^ed fiicfa favour with ArtaMrxes that he 
got nxMiey from that monarch, to enaMe the 
Adienians to rebuild their fortifications and to 
f«fome their naval power. Returnmg prof- 
perity brought to thofe frivolous democrats, 
the nitum with increafed ardour of the vices 
whidk their diftreffes had partially checlced. 
They- were more luxurious arid profligate than 
ever. The rifing greatnefs of Epatninondas 
iifid the increafing power of their neighbours^ 
Ae Thebans, through that great man, alarmed 
^fe Athenians, and kept their vices in check. 
Weceflity compelled them to be prudent. In 
thw public conduft they followed the tidvicc 
ef their ableft men Iphicrates, Chabrias anrf 
Timotheus, and joined the Spartans to pre- 
feirvc the balance of power then verging to 
the Theban fcale. 

:^ FoU 
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Following the dircdtions of their great mca 
inflead of ading from their own views and 
notions, they were fuccefsfiil in preventing 
Sparta from becoming fubjeiSt to Thebes. 
The death of Epaminondas, which reduced 
Thebes to nearly her former fituation, and 
thc^ humiliation of Sparta from the vidxiries 
of that great man, raifed Athens, if not to 
her real former greatnefs, at leaft to a confi- 
derable dejgree of comparative importance. 
Sparta, her old enemy had fallen to rife nq 
more; Thebes, the recent fource of her 
apprehenfion, had her glory and greatnefi 
buried in the grave of Epaminondas. Athens 
recovered many of her maritime poflcffions, 
and returned to her old fyftem of fratemiza^* 
tion. Succefs as ufual in frivolous minds» 
again produced infolence. Profperity increafed 
luxury; they fank deeper and deeper into 
yices, from which they never after emerged^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

inumal ftate-^treatment tf alUes^ocial 'war^PbiUp-^Demt/the^ 
''final reduHion rf Athtm* 



THEIR judiciary trials, as the Englifh 
reader may fee in the tranflation of 
Anacharfis, volume fecond, became 
merely channels, through which popular ca- 
price flowed. Every day afforded inftances 
of unjuft fentences^ and unmerited acquittals* 
Thofe real patriots, who fpoke plain and bold 
truths,- were imprifoned, or put to death, whilft 
their demagogues, who flattered their vices 
and folly, though really bribed by their ene- 
mies, were held in the highefl: honour. Even 
private caufes, in which the populace at large 
might not be fuppofed to be fo much in- 
terefted^ were decided according to the whim 
of the people, or the popularity of the advo- 
cate 
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cate who undertook the caufe; not by the 
juftice of the caufe. Like children fpoilt with 
too great indulgenee, tibe individuals who 
compofed the Athenian populace were eter- 
ndi)ly quarrelling, &> that private litigatk)n» ot 
public accufations, made a: great part of the 
domcftic bufinefs of thofe democrats. 

Republicans have in general tyranni^d 
more over their inferiors^ than the friends of 
monarchy. The Adienian' citizens, mui^h' as 
they talked of equality,, had great numbers 
of perfons in the (late of abjed: flaverjr* As 
this^ however was not a fituation peculiar tadc^ 
loocraciesy we ihall not enter into a- hiftoi^ 
or difculfion of it,^ we only mention it to 
account for one feature in their national cha^ 
rader, idlenelfe. Their flaves laboured for 
them, and they themfelves chiefly attended 
to their general aflemblies, to j^ivate qpar^ 
rels;, and* public contefts, as matters for ieri« 
pus occupation, to theatres^ balls,: and mufi- 

cal 
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c»l meetings {<^ amufemelU;. Minding, politics 
fer which they were not fit, inftead of crafts^ 
for which they were ^ the lower orders be*- 
came miferably poor. Thofe who migbb 
have been ufeful members of ibciety, aa 
taylors, or ihoemakers, were mere burdens 
to the community, as lounging politicians. 
They were fed at the public expence, or to 
modernize the expreffion, their politics^ brought 
them oa the pari£h. Such indeed muft al^ 
ways be the cafe, when per&ns of no talentf 
and no property take to politics, whick are 
to them idlenefs, becaufe their efibrts can do 
AO good ; inftead of employing themfelves at 
ibm^e trade, by which they might gain an 
boneft livelihood. 

To gratify their love of amufement, a fund 
was eftabliihed for their gratuitous admiiQiofi 
tp the theatres. Were we to figure to our- 
&lve8 an idea of a committee of ways smd 
means, gravely eftabliihing a fund for feeding 

all 
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dl of the lower ranks who were too lazy to 
work, and for the conftant purchafe, for the 
fan^e perfonages, of tickets to the boxes in 
the play-houfe, and pit in the opera» we 
fhould form an idea of fome of the wife do- 
meftic regulations of democratical lawgivers^ 

Debauchery pf every fpecies was the natu- 
ral concomitant of vulgar idlenefs, unprinci- 
pled corruption of poverty refulting from vice. 
The populace could be bribed to enter into 
any meafure however hurtful to their countiy. 
To mean fenfual minds what is a country 
compared to prefent gratification! Sunk in 
idlenefs, amufement and vice, the Athenians 
wanted nothing to complete their defl:ru£tion 
but ^ foreign enemy of ambition, enterprize, 
and policy. This ihey foon found in Philip 
of Macedon. Jf they had adled with a deli- 
berate deiign of humbling themfelves, and 
aggrandizing Philip, they could not have 
employed more efficacious means. They 

were 
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were more than ever the tools of demagogues^ 
and demagogues of a ftill more pernicious 
character than evco thofe whq led them be- 
fore. Whilft the able and wife Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, and Timotheus^ endeavoured to 
reflrain them within the boundaries of mode-* 
ration and juftice, there arofe Chares, a fit 
perfon for counteradting the falutary meafures 
of thofe leaders. This fellow advifed the 
people to fupply their wants, and procure a 
continuation of the means of vicious gratifica^ 
tion by plundering their allies.- It is no dif- 
ficult matter to perfuade thofe who have 
reduced themfelves to poverty by idlenefs, 
debauchery, and worthleiTnefs, to become 
robbers. The Athenian populace harraiTed 
and oppreiTed their dependent allies, until 
their rapacity provoked thofe ftates to revolt 
fixMn their oppreflbrs. Thence arofe what is 
called the Social war. Having provoked war 
by their infolence and wickednefs, they by 
their folly deprived themfelves of the perfons 

M moft 
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moft qualified to bring it to a focxrefsful ifluc. 
Chares was entrufted with the chief diredtion 
of the war. By his temerity and folly, 
Chabrias, one excellent general was killed* 
By his villainy, afting on the-weakneft and 
wickednefs of the populace, Iphicratefe and 
Timotheus, the only great generals remain- 
ing were driven to baniftiment. Deprived 
of the affiftance of able generals, the im- 
becility and wickednefs of this minion of 
the mob, difplayed themfelves without con- 
troul. The fecial war ended difgraccfuUy for 
Athens. Difgrace however Was not its only 
confequence; they had exhaufted their ftrength 
and deprived themfelves of tliofe, whofe in- 
genuity and wifdom might have repaired their 
loffes. Philip feeing the temporary weaknefs 
of the Athenian ftate from the focial war, 
and the permanent imbecility which muft 
mark councils and meafures where the mob 
gbverns, began to turn his attention to the 
fubjugation of Athens^ and the reft of Greece* 

Sparta 
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Sparta had been humbled by Epaminondas 
beyond the power of ever railing her head. 
Thebes had pofTeffed only a temporary great- 
nefs, which expired with that great man* 
Athens had deprived herfelf of the means of 
profiting by the depreffion of her rivals ; had 
isowever her councils been guided by able 
and good men, flie might have fuccefsfuUy 
maintained her independence ; flie might 
have formed and directed a combination of 
the other ftates. It wopld be exceeding the 
plan of this eflay to detail the proceedings of 
Philip, any farther than they tend to illuftrate 
the character of the Athenian democrats, 
THIlofe Englifh readers who wifh to have a 
complete view of his actions, condudt and 
charafter, will find it in the fourth volume 
of Dr. Gillies*s hiftory, and in the parallel 
between him and Frederick the greats by the 
feme philofophical hiilorian. Philip . firft 
extended hk power in countries not immedi-» 
ately connoSkeci with Greece, and at the iame 
M 2 time 
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time increafed the means of farther extenfioif. 
MeanwhUe a war broke out in Greece ; firft 
between the Thebans and Phocians^ coa- 
ceming lands annexed to the temple of 
Delphi; which afterwards involved the greater 
part of Greece, and among others the Athe- 
nians. Philip taking advantage of thefe di(^ 
fenfions, marched towards the interior of 
Greece. Knowing that the Athenians were 
the moft immediately interefted to oppofe his 
progrefs, and the ableft if they exerted them^ 
felves to do it effedually, he direfted a great 
part of his policy to the prevention of thofe 
exertions. He was aware that in. a demo- 
cracy, the governors are the tools of the 
demagogues. By flattery, by carelTes, and 
by bribery, he eiFedually procured the jfovour 
of thofe leaders of the populace. One pa- 
triot however he could never corrupt; De- 
raofthenes exerted the whole force of his en- 
ergetic eloquence to roufe the Athenians to a 
fenfe of their danger, from the encroachments 

of 
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pf Philip. It is a very plain maxim in poli- 
tics, that when any one ftate manifefts a 
difpofition to conquer other ftates, it becomes 
the intereft of neighbouring nations to inter- 
fere, and to flop an inundation which would 
eventually overwhelm themfelves. Thofe 
who would advife the continuance of peace, 
wheij a ftronger neighbour is attacking a 
V^eaker^ are either deplorably ignorant of 
found policy, or deficient in patriotic iirten- 
tion. Such a one was not Demofthenes. 

Demofthenes had from his early youth 
employed firft-rate talents in the acquifition 
pf eloquence. His great mind faw, that the 
real excellence of public {peaking confiiled 
in clearly ftating fads, ^nd forcibly adducing 
and imprefiing arguments, whiiph would 
prompt men to beneficial conduct. Inftead 
pf devoting his attention, like inferior orators, 
to the leflfons of the flowery rhetoricians then 
fo much in vogue, he much more wifely 

M 3 ex- 
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cxercifed his diligence in ftudying hiftory, 
philofophy> and politics. His favourite au- 
thor was Thucydides i that hiftorian^ of 
whofe many excellencies the chief are au- 
thenticity of narrative, profoundnefs of re- 
flexion, juftnefs iand extent of views. On 
Thucydides's language, wrhich was fomewhat 
harfli and dry, but forcible and impreffive> 
Demofthenes formed his ftyle. Devoid of 
meretricious ornaments, his language is mere- 
ly a vehicle of thought and feeling. Like 
the drefs of the ancient Germans, it is not 
flowing, but clofe, and exhibiting gigantic 
ftrength. Every link of Demoflhenes's ora- 
tions is ftrong fenfe and jufl: obfervation ; the 
whole is a chain of mofl perfedl reafoning* 
So clofely. grooved are the arguments that 
there is not a fingle vacuity, a fingle cranny 
left to be filled with mere found. Thouglji 
his great mind difdains rhetorical flouri(hes> 
yet does he iemploy figures. But his figures 
are not ornamental, they are compendious 

in- 
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inventions for .diffufiag light. The moral 
excellence of his fpeechcs is equal to the 
intelledual; he exhibits the jufteft views of 
moral .and political condudt, the trueil ftate-r 
ment of the rctal interefts of his countrymen, 
and propofes the moft forcible motives to 
,impel them to purfue their own happinefs. 

His fagacious mind inftantaneoufly pene- 
trajEd into the projedts of Philip. With a 
vigilant eye he marks every ftep of his pro- 
grpfs. He endeavours to roufe the people 
from the lethargy of indolence and diflipa- 
tipn ii> , w;hich their corrupting government 
had funk them, and to animate them to a 
fenfe of their true intereJfts. At the fame 
tim^ that he fhews them the danger of fu- 
pinenefs and iloth, he does not overwhelm 
them with defpair. It was their own con- 
duft, he c^ten urges to them, not Phi- 
lip's power, which rendered him formidable. 
When the caufe fliould ceafe in their inac- 
M 4 tivity. 
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tivity, the efFeta would ccafc alfo, and PMip 
be forced to confine himfelf within his an- 
cient dominions. He not only prompts to 
energetic meafures, but draws the plan, which 
would render them fuccefsful. He enters 
into accurate and complete details of refourccs^ 
and the moft efFedhial mode of their difpo- 
fition. He is a ftatefman of the moft ex- 
tenfive and perfedl information, of the moft 
mafterly policy and confummate wifdom, 
fpeaking plain truths on moft important pub- 
lic bufinefs. In a government properly mixed 
and well balanced Demofthenes*s counfels 
would have produced the moft falutary ef- 
fefts; but in the Athenian democracy his 
wife, his great, his patriotic, his virtuous 
efforts were counteradted by the nature of 
the government. The populace were the 
arbiters of peace and war. With them in^ 
dolence and prefent pleafure were more pre- 
valent than diftant advantage. The creatures 
of Philip, whofe propofitions gratified their 

inac- 
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inaftivity and pleafurable indulgencet were 
much more fevourably Mened to than the 
patriotic Demofthenes, who ftrovc to roufc 
them to adion. Among a people fo intel- 
ligent as the Athenians^ it was impoffible that 
the eloquence of Demofthenes could be en- 
tirely ineiFedual. He did occafionally roufe 
them from their lethargy, but never to fo 
great exertions, as he declared neceffary, and 
as the circumftanccs required, in fufficient 
time for being efFedually fuccefsful. On 
gaining fome partial advantages, they returned 
to their indolence and licentioufnefs. Philip 
amufed them by embaflies, feduced them by 
their demagogues, and continued his en- 
croachments. When they (hould have been 
fending powerful armaments, they fent am- 
bafladors. Thefe, Demofthenes excepted, 
Philip corrupted. The interefts of the Athe- 
nians were betrayed. In vain Demofthenes 
demonftrated the views of Philip, and trea- 
chery of the demagogues. He could fiot 

ftimu- 
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ilimulate them to vigorous and . perfevcriag 
«£&rts, until Philip's power became top for* 
Ptidable for reiiftance. A combination of 
the Aates of Greece was at le/igth forfned 
againft Philip, but too late to bp fuccefsfi^. 
The allies were totally defeated at Coroncsu 
The Athenians became a dependency of Ma« 
cedon, and afforded a ftriking leffon, how 
jjnfit the tools of demagogues are for being 
thiC governors of a country. Had the Ather 
nians poiTeffed a mixed government, had men 
fuled th^m who had abilities to difcover thje 
defigns of Philip, vigour and power to have 
cpntroul^ his creatures, and to have com- 
batted him in the beginning of his encroach- 
inent§, they would have preferved their inde- 
pendence. 

In the whole of the Athenian hiftory we 

.fee^^that their misfortunes w^re chiefly o,wing 

Pi the nature of their government, their fuc- 

ceffes to a temporary deviation frpm that 

; .. govern- 
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government. When for a time they invefled 
tnen of talehts and virtue with tkc fu^redfi^ 
power, they feldom failed of fuccefs. Thit 
however was only occafional; they generally 
kdted nominally for themfelves, and really 
through the influence of demagogues, who 
flattered their vanity, and gratified their vices* 
In this condud the Athenians were not worfe 
than other democrats. The Athenians did 
not corrupt the democracy^ the democracy 
cottupted the Athenians. In point of intel- 
le&, they were equal to any people that ever 
cxifted; but their government gave a perni- 
cious dircdion to their mental powers. No 
nation ever exifted, and if we may conclude 
ifrom experience, no nation ever will exift, in 
which the mafs of the people will be fit for 
governing. 

Every man who is not an ideot, may be an 
ufeful member of fociety. Whoever is an 
iiTdful^ is a refpe£kble member;- but one can 

only 
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only be ufeful, by ftcadily and habitually 
purfuing objcdls within the fphere of his 
powers and knowledge. The mechanic^ the 
journeyman, the labourer, are ufeful, nay rc-» 
ipedtable members of every well-conftitutcd 
fociety; but it is as mechanic, journeyman, 
and labourer that they can poiTefs that ufeful* 
nefs, and confequently refpedtability, When 
therefore the carpenter, the (hoemaker, th? 
labourer, inftead of fafhioning timber^ lear 
ther, or e^rth, to beneficial purpofes, take; 
%o fafhioning the ftate, he does ^ doubly 
mifchief, by negledting that which he can do, 
. and trying that which he p annot. This idler 
nefs makes him poqr, and confequently inter- 
nally a burden to the community, to wl^ich 
his political projedks, from his incapacity of 
forming or executing good ones, would be 
both internally and externally ruinous. With- 
in their own fphere, the lower orders are 
a great fupport of fociety ; going beyond i^ 
they bring ruin on themfelves ^nd. 9th?rs^. 

Sq 
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So it &red with the Athenians; and iimilar 
caufes will always produce fimilar efFedls. 
Whoever with care and intelligence ftudies 
the hiftory of the Athenians, will be from 
that alone convinced of the inefEcacy of de- 
mocracy, to the produdion of general happi- 
nefs. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Government tf Spartaf-^Of Thebes. 



TO confider at full length the fingular 
government and inftitutions of the 
Spartans, would be foreign to our 
purpofe. Sparta, though nominally a repub- 
lic, was really a mixed government, confifting 
of three eftates ; two kings, a fenate, and a 
popular affembly. The kings prefided in the 
fenate, propofed the fubjedts of deliberation^ 
commanded the two principal armies, if there 
were two on foot; they were hereditary^ 
The fenate confifted of thirty, including the 
two kings. The members were not, as at 
Athens, annually eledled, their office lafted 
for life. On a vacancy, one of the citizens 
that had been moft diftinguiflied for virtue 

and 
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anS fer vices was chofen, after a'ftri^ fcni- 

tiny. 

. •■ . . *i 

There were alnnually chofen five pcrfons# 
« called Ephori, who poffefled a cenforial juriA 
diftion, great in its extent, but liouted by the 
diortnefs of its duration* The popular af-» 
fembly was convoked only on great oc'cafions^ 
The character of the Spartans, which Ly^ 
curgus had been at fuch pains to form, ren» 
dcred that affembly much lefs tutfiultuous 
than* meetings of the people in general arc. 
As patriotifm was a moft diftinguilhii\g fed- 
tare in the Spartan charadtcr, it mahifefted 
itfelf in refpeft and veneration for the kings 
and other conftituted authorities. The voice 
bf the fenators, of the Ephori, and of th« 
kings, Mras liftcned to with profound defer- 
ence by the piBople, who knew that thoie 
pi^rfonages could judge and a6t better foi* 
ihemj than they for themfelves. One of "th^ 
leflbns moft forcibly inculcated was an ab- 
horrence 
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horrence of innovation^ and a ref{$ed for the 
conftitution and the laws. A deep reverence 
for religion, accompanied this regard for the 
conftitution. The fame virtuous education 
taught them obedience to their magiftrat^ 
to their kings, and to their divinity. The 
efFed: of the counterpoife of eftates, and of 
their ftrenuous regard for their conftitution^ 
v^ras internally that for upwards of four hun* 
dred years, not a fingle fedition took plac^ 
in Sparta — externally thalt, with a imall ter* 
ritory, and a fmall number of inhabitants, 
they pofteiTed, except for a fhort time, the 
lead in Greece. Whilft Athens, from the 
badnefs of her government, and the flu£hia« 
tion of her meafures, was repeatedly reduced 
to the greateft diftrefs, Sparta continued ge- 
nerally triumphant, and always refpedablb. 
The civil inftitutipns of the Athenians were, 
no doubt, in many cafes much better, be- 
caufe more generally practicable than thoie 
of the Spartans. The jurifprudence of Solon, 

with 
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with few*, exceptions, might be "the bafis 
of the code of laws in any free counttry* 
That of Xycurgus was adapted to the Spar^ 
tans only, and required habits of life> whicb 
to a modern would appear extravagant and 
abfurd. In point of genius, the Athenians 
fiirpailed the Spartans. . Both phyiical and 
moral caufes rendered them infinitely fu- 
perior. = What then was the principal rea- 
ibh, that the Spartans were more fteadi- 
ly and permanently profperous and happy 
than the Athenians? the form of their 
government. Their limited monarchy re- 
trained the bad aifedtions and directed the 
good, whilft the democratical government of 
the Athenians mifled the good, and gratified 
the bad. 

THEBES. 

Ancient writers have given us few tjiarti* 
culars concerning the government of Thebes. 

N The 



Tte 1£h«baas we principaUy know, w tftur 
lA^QKXMtf fev , ,f ithec fitie3u% Off IxuflUe^/vilb 

i)g$i. of J^)opi4a8' and. £|}»minpii4a$v; Emcr 
ti^^ : Jf». Q». only, the dieiDocxab^ f9v«nbt 
if^tip it) g$0$r9l> without: being made acS 
^^n|:.ed wi^h . ^e detaflU-. o£ it» (ompoaeiMl 
p^.ts.. : .IThie^ tooftilvtito-.of Thehesi we kwm 
tQ: havi$ ^n demociiatical» by beiiig inlboB-* 
aj^'.^t: thi$. iatix)du(gtioa of ariiioCEa<y . fa]i 
^h<!j?Md^.:the. StpaibtiiQ^ was a fdiaqge/ firotii 
|l^:goMernm«ot of: i^e people. ..; 

r _ ■ • 
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'i: Ftj^ntlbi^ hu»ilia^on o£ Athena, by StpmtB^ 

§b«' l^^aclsdf ^ conf^der^ipy. for checkings, lim 
Spartan power j but in the war which: araft 
from thence, {he performed no eminent ex- 
ploit. The ThehaiijtWcre,. when compared to 
the Athenians, men of dull intelleft; that, 
tqg^ci^ wi|h theibrm of their gouonmant, 
pne^eate(B tbcsni.afimi^rom fignalizing, daem^ 
•li. felyesj} 
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fclves> ihcyr cotildfi^ i>il»rdy» bat wanted 
gai^hift W diroft iflkeir cfffortaj Daring: a ihort 
period^ that "msaOLyMcs &qbplicd by tbe abilicira 
of Pe^opfdas^ aad.b^ tfieiM: greater abilt«- 
ites ©f EpamitaDiidaSi Thcfe tw6 xonfoniH 
mate flhtefmea ood geherails afibrdbd a ftriking 
itiuffaratioix of the pc^fitiDn whichr We hanre rc^ 
peatedly advanced^ ihaji the fucceiTdl iti demo^ 
f raeiesha^e bcco owirig to a temporary devk- 
-lion hmiK thtr conftibifion^. FbxhiAiSy with 
IwSplartanr^rizibn^'rhad fdtth edft fuppreifisd 
ite jfcmoemcf of /Fltebcs.J Tke.xidmocir« 
ItMing. iid\ leaders (a. finb . conftitutkm tniB^, 
^wherte gov^erhors'r^^purfe leadei»)! iTsrSte udd^fe 
tisi^cc^ with' ilie difoiplmetl v^midS^JImit^ 
^d * reg|itkp g0ferma»ftj?t*r. Ja^Vidtt*! ;;0?)ai* 
ga^e. what the iwm ; of polity- dpriied> B/^f 
lopkiks^ aiidr Epaminbndas hsadediithe Xhe^ 
baa refugee^; and ghriiig^ the demt5$tats, vi^ 
jseimine^' ih the ckyn the \Ntift.x»t^ vigorow 
gjlidfiQce and direifliQii which, d^oerata^w^f^ 
reftoi^d their citjr.to 1)^. fretjdotoM TJbei^ 

N 2- fer- 
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fcrviccs arid, great abilities induced the Thc- 
bans to ihveft: them with the fupreme com- 
mand. £paminondas difcomiitedy at.'Leuc- 
tra, the Spartan hoft diat had never ^nown 
•defeat, .advanced to'thedty of Sparta which 
had never feen a hoftilearmy, humbled that 
-power fo long paramount in Greece, exalted 
•a ftate before infignificant to the firft degree 
of dignity, and fhewcd democracies that they 
.muft owe their profperity not to their ag- 
Igregate efforts, but to; the wifdom and exer^ 
,tions of a fingle perfon/ It was not the 
cThebans . that relieved the Cadmaea, that 
were viAorious at Leuftra, that befieged 
•Sparti, '&at gave law to Greece, it was Pe- 
lopidas md ]£paminondas. The envy of de- 
•mbcraticalgovernrtjents appeared in the at- 
tempted treatment of dieir vidlorious bene- 
«fiu5fcor. The demagogues inftituted an ac- 
cufation againft Epaminondas, for having kept 
the comttiand of the army longer than the 
pec^e hfed'-dec/-eed. TJiey were literally 

• right 
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right in pomt of law. By a democracy the 
people are paramount; every aft of difobe- 
dience to their orders is therefore' a violation 
of the conilitution. . Epaminonda^, in con*' 
tinning to commai^d and in beating .the. Spar- 
tans at Leuftra, departed from the fpirit of 
the government. Had he afted really as a 
democrat, he would have refigned his com-* 
mand, and fufFered his countrymen to be 
beaten. He however afted othcrwife, and 
faved, and aggrandized his country. The 
Thebans, lefs experti than the Athenians at 
dooming their great men to deilrudtion, be-* 
caufe having few great men to doom they 
wanted pradtice, acquitted their .preferver. 
When Pelopidas was killed in Theffaly, and 
Epaminondas at Mantinea, the greatnefs of 
the Thebans fell. After that, left to them- 
felves to a6t really as democrats, they en- 
tered into an impolitical war with the Pho- 
cians, inftead of oppofing Philip. Their 
impolicy, added to that of the Athenians, 
N 3 in 
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were bribed by hioi .to fccttiid htt view^w 
Tlifij^ &w tJMir ern3r ayhai too! Jdte^ jeBtorbi 
into a cbadunation nritb tbe AAiotmjoe, sveoe 
de£e0led^:aQdj^ucfidito depend After*- 

wsLttiSf'/wkti th&Ta(baf6Qf a^ igoartnl mniU 
titude, (he}r bcTodtod agaieft Atesmdcrv witbd 
ovt any! means of oiiking theii- .refiifamce 
cffecfhiaL Their city 'was befieged; taJDen,; 
and dpilroyed. So perished vibfir ikmoeracy^ 

.: Tiifi pernicious e&As.of .deaKx:rap|f CE^gfit 
be illuftrated . from . the . faiftorjr . ef Argos, 
Adiaia,) jtod other fmaUcr flatcs of Greece^ 
but. we' {hall proceed^ to ^1 more tMsed 
moniuiienta^ and conCder the> con&quencet 
of its t6o great prevalence ia the caoft xe^ 
nownedv ftate of anci(|uity. 
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CHAP. IX. 



makes fi^age defend, fm,4tirof€rp^Expt4fiou ^ the. Mngs-^ 
Ariftocracy — Triiunes e^abli/hed—Democratical fonper fren;a* 
lent — Principal defers of the cmftitution at Rome. 




'H£N ik lioKdb of ^pherdd'Uiiilw 
Romttlils firil faSfed On flic -Rila- 
tjbae ft tillage deftined to became 
tniftf^f<i of ^e Wofld> the politi(?al. ^fyftiMtt 
was fimpl<^> bi* well adapted «o fo fmalim 
daiUe^ and to fo uncivilised a peopSeu Thdit 
leader or thief> iMis d;^ £>l6 magaftnitr xx^ 
officer^ either civil of 'military* Tiit xiiera^ 
bers of the commdtiweahfa weit difHilgirifhed 
into diff»ent claiTes or ranks^ under did 
names of Patrician and Plebeian, Patron and 
Cliem. The patcon was to proCcCt^ to give 
N 4 counfel^ 
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coiMifel, and whether prefent or abfent, wa« 
to his clients whit the father is to his family^ 
The clients in return^ wefe to contribute to 
the fupport of their patron, to aid him in 
placing his children in marriage ; and in the 
cafe of his being taken by an enemy. Were 
to pay his ranfom; or of his bemg con- 
demned in a fine^ were to difcharge it for 
him. Strong common fenfe fuggefted to 
minds unfophifticated by falfe philofophy, the 
aeceflity of fubordination, and a' g»dali6i\tdr 
ranks. PifFerent degrees of power ^ )ffo-- 
pcrly diftinguiflied by divcrfity of external 
appearance. Romtdus was accompanied • by* 
Kdtors, . carrying before him the axe and the 
cods. The Senators were regiftered, the 
people \vere diftinguifhcd into: CuriaE^ or' 
wards, hotti the part of the city which they- 
occupied; Tribes from their defcent^ and 
Centuries from their property. Romulus and 
his fenators were d<?firous of infufing into the 
people a ifHtit of religion,,., without wJbich, 

^\ no 
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no fociety can long ftand. The military 
charaifter however of the prince, and the 
interference of views and interefts,. with thofe 
of the neighbouring hordes, produced a feries 
of contentions, which occupied the greater 
part of his time. . . 

• . * ' .. .1 

Had Romulus left a fon, it is probable 
he might have fucceeded to the fovereign 
authority. There being no one to inherit 
the kingly power, it became eledive. The 
ienate propofcd a fucceflbr, and the people 
ratified their choice. That, as we fee from 
Livy, became the eftablifhed mode of elc<ft- 
ing kings.. 

. Numa, the fucceflbr of Romyilus, -a man 
of profound reflexion, and enlightened by all 
the 'learning which his age and country af- 
forded, law that it was neceflary to inculcate 
religion more forcibly than his predeceflbr 
had done. He was aware that the fpirit of 

religion 
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rdigioii muft foon evaporate from the ttindi 
of^xhe people/ Qnle& kept alive by ertemd 
rites and feniibfe cibjeds. He lendeavotined 
to imprefs on ihtm a piofbunid reverence ibf 
the deities* He inftituted^ or at leaft efta^ 
bliflied at Rome that fyftem .of religious ofcHr 
fcrvances, which in after ages operated fd 
powerfully in farming the characters and 
guiding the adtions of die RonMus. 

The following reign, though chiefly dif-* 
tinguifhed' for military exploit and terrimrial 
acquifition^ was not without polit]csd\jtttH 
greis. Alba being conquered^ its infaabitantf 
were incorporated with the Romans. Their 
inftitutions fomewhat more refined than thofe 
of their conquerors, improved the Roifian 
polity. The reigns, of Ancus aiid ■ Tarquiniiia 
Prifcus, though both of coniiderable ufe^ 
afford little of important pditicaL rcUpQaoa^ 
The reign of Servius Tullius, was an epocb 
in the hiftory of .Roman polity^ That great 

lawgiver 
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kw^evCi^ that jthe mi^oiMma^'tdtMim, 
ofr^flli dtkens to.an equal flatfe in die:^ulxlac 
ddibcottioDiSy dnd ehi^iQii of'tke! afimsrs;!^ 

aAfid dbki^frem their intenedfi/ tbat saateniof 
pixjpertjr .are more inteoefted in the ipre&N 
vataoQ of the iJjUc ia which tiieir pixq»it)r is; 
tihfan meo o£ no property. He jiierefore 
judged it nght» tbat tfaofe (faould hienf^ fu^ 
penor weight an the ena£hnent of hf9f% and 
e)s;£tioa of jnagiftrates. He divided fthetpeo«* 
^ into :lbc clal&8^ each dafs cooefifting. jof 
itoequai numbers x)f centuries*, aocovdiiigllo 
the property of thajle who compoied it, each* 
century having one vote- The firft, or richf 
eft cia& coixtained mnety^cight centucies ; the 
otfc^is colbdtiveiy ninety-five^ £bi that iho 
fisfi dbifs alone, if its centuries were unani-*' 
130US, n:iight out rote all the others^ The 
YnSk Serving Tullius wais no friend to univer« 
ial Tui&age. The infolence of the iatter 
Tarqutn, indifpofed the people towards kingly 

govern- 
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government* The outrageous villainy of his 
fon, blew up the flame which the father's 
tyranny had kindled. It burfl with fiiry on 
the royal family, and fwept away not the 
king only, but royalty in the conflagration^ 
From that time hatred of kings was a na- 
tional charaderiflic of the citizens of Rome. 
Thus the tyranny of Tarquin was produ(ftive 
of infinitely worfe confequences than the mere 
a£ts of oppreffion which his countrymen ex- 
perienced. It excited a diflike of that go- 
vernment, which only when properly mo- 
dified, could have preferved the balance of 
the conflitution. After the cxpulfion of the 
kings, the government became ariftocratical. 
The nobles had the exclufive pofTeffion of 
office without any third party to hold the 
balance between themfelves and the people. 
The confuls, the folc executive magifbr^tes, 
being annually chofen, were the creatures of 
the nobles, by whofe influence and from 
whofe body they were chofen. The condud: 

of 
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of the patricians during the beginning of the 
commonwealth, exhibited a ftrikbg leflbn of 
the inconfiftency of a government without 
controul, with general happinefs. The no* 
bles, though much more moderate in the 
exercife of their power, than the multitude at 
V^theos, (as gentlemen have always been 
milder^ and lefs imperioufly infolent in 
power, than, the commonalty) yet ruled 
with confidtfrable feverity. The ptople en*- 
raged at theii- aftual oppreifions, and .in*- 
flaoied by turbulent demagogues, feceded 
' in a body from Rome. They continued at 
the facred hill for fome months ; during their 
feceflion, Rome fuifered a double inconve- 
nience from the want of the ufual labourers 
to cultivate the grounds, and from the want 
of the ufual foldiers to defend it from the 
attacks of its neighbours. The patricians 
involved in difficulties from the abfence of 
the plebeians, opened a negociation. The 
plebeians feeing the compulibry advances of 

the 
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iKc ftotdest refoived to take udmjtogr of iil|em 
byextoi-tjng conceffions.- Tbny dronan Je Aa 
xuagiflarate, who^ ofHce it ARmlitlir ta< pro* 
ted td^c' peofde;^ and tt> pneteitt Any ^ptaeeiAi' 
i^s «ij«»ia»ii»>;fD 'dwif in«eKft6. The'ttii. 
^u»&iiari- pcMver; was ■ eftabli^al^' ^ thd fotEUf^ 
«^^tioii,.a«:thr«rife(Fisi?g;ud^&%^, <«^ibttc 
•t gtMsii and .jMwdb- harm «i ike cddMibifb 
'»^-vSieakh6 7*he tfibufles t#ere kithiortf«4 
•««at?-44«tt firft" inftfftttioft, t&fdpfedi 0!P tb 
*f'. Irdi^inp ^aitjr tli1($Mvu«£^ whiclf thef thboglR 
J«^AisK6Brd6««i, igU ifljurlciasi ^'thef •rigfefi?'^ 
« tls«rifl»lftl(»ft'nts, feut MOt- t©''>pi<ij«>jre^;afljr 

^ivHJtey v«8i«>^n«t '«Md%d 'lS!»i «ier<<lft''d»S? 
i^f /fwctei-si beyoadf cbe" waMs^-of «iw»-cj^,-4r 
;<r. t» ^aixfeoiolieiMfeli^^ fl-otn^ if lbi> a wii<^ 
■i^idzpy-ieiiceptAvfi tfeeif atlfeMdfrrtdif 0KI' A* 
frt-'Ladnr- attJes', vHiewj tjEje pr«fewee'o# afi 
>s disi'iR!(Bn»A) tast^eaxo^ vf&$ rd^Sredl- A 
■if:'13nglciv:tt3hiiiie rmght itep thei- ][m$pe9Cb^ 
I'^ 4a^ce£ ;hi^oi»imf tod^q^iii^ ic^-tbe pebple 
-.'; ♦* them. 
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*'*: tbemfd^s*. as weU ^ iko'^tfioe^dki^ oi 
f^tbe fenat9» and patrician ;aii«[g»fbri[it^." 
IEq enable : them ■. to; jnerfQrm. . •^. ^^tit 9 of 
lihek ofiice v^ith f^Ufi^ torthtj^^lir^^k 'thi^ 
per feas .W«r« . by ^th^ l^M,r«p;^re4 ulyi^abl^ 
'Fin*., hieavidt :impreeafi0iiJi. .w^r^ 4«n9Mac^ 
s^lj^ioft the o)aa'<iii^o;i^tf)Ul4.vioUtq th^ iapre4 
^rfqi^ df the |:Fibw!M»ai24.t^ (evereft pvni^f 
fne»0.wf¥re a^poif^e^. This eitce, tnitejxM 
ap;a fhiek}. ti9 ^e peistpJb^ bee^oiQ %;irwQi:<i 
ag^ilb . the .nobjbss, ; If $' e^bUflupent may ^ 
<5(^dieredi as. gne -of th^.moft im|jpi;tairt epofch* 
ipi the pplitic^i biftory^of BLoqae;., .Ap be£©i» 
t|ia|; time tb« gs>vernme»t srg* .a»iupponi.tn(»|}«4 
wiftftCi^y, thpdemoepijs^tp^yaii^ptllf'io-? 
iyftV!^pn;ofI,tribunfi5U feeeartje % ^ J:opij3««in?f- 
jS^i. The .|>eriiicioiifr eSofts «f l^ajt '^|«v^ 
lfii|c^». i^ h tame^ di4\^iw* iwt^di«itelye iior 
ijHifopBiJy . maoifeft 4ieflafeJve*, ,It wic. a 
Ij^nt^diftfimger ia jifes €Qnftitufi|Dn, wjhicli 
©«5iiioju»l':.idif«rd»i»; p«y!^:i;feUc>d: t<? fjaeiir, 
5!fe},bipf^ fORwIlfJi;tito:WiJM««»Pr- the g8>^ 
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vernment be, in times of difficulty and dan- 
ger, it appears to be the order of Nature, 
that the populace fhould fubrn't to their fu* 
periors in wifdom and ability. As Themif- 
tocles, during the danger of the Perfian in« 
vafion, was, notwithftanding the democracy 
6f Athens, a temporary prince, fo during 
the ihvafion of the neighbouring tribes, th^ 
Romans unanimoufly invefted Cincinhatus 
with the fopreme power, and during the in- 
roads of the Gauls, Camillus. The dicStato- 
rial office -was the temporary fubftitutc of a 
fhonardiy, but defediYe in its nature and 
jiirifUiftion, becaufe •without cpntroul. The 
fitiiatien of the Romans, and their chancer 
arising in a gr^at degree from that fituatiori, 
produced almcft perpetuaL wars. Duwng 
thefe wars, when dangerous, the people, HC^ 
tening to the dilates of reafon and the 
laws of felf-prefervation; were generally obe* 
dierit' to the grandees^i but whenever there 
T«^ias a ceflatio|i»'of hoftilitiesi or wars were 
- - qth^ 
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either, unimportant^ or profpeixnis, the mft-« 
Hgn iniiueBce of deoMcratic power was fen-< 
£ihly Mu WiSka^qnB and contefts marked 
the internal . proceedings of Rome. The 
demands of the people rofe with the ccln«* 
ce0ion9 of the aobility. Patrician haugh'^ 
tinefs occaikmaUy oppofed plebeian infolencei 
ibxi haughtinefs was a temporary ftorm^ the 
k^lencea trade wind. The patricians were 
mtursily attached to the Conaitia Centuriitta^ 
or fufff age by property, the plebeians to the 
Cc^nitia Tributa, or fufirage by number. 
The tribunes often procured the latter to be 
^general mode of eledion. , As th^ 
deriived their authority and coniequeijice 
|rom the populace^ their chief objeiSk was to 
fJicaie their con^tuents^ the plebeians. No 
pdjBan^ tend more powerfully to conciliate the 
a&dion of the mob to their demagogues^ 
than abufive inve^ves againft men of rank 
imd* property. In thefe the tribunes were 
not wanting -, every fpeech, on whatever fub- 
O jeft. 
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jed, was replete with abufe of • the nobles; 
Some of that body frequently joined the 
people and the tribunes ; but it is a remark- 
able faft in the hiftory of Rome, that every 
nobleman, who, departing from his own rank 
and dignity, cajoled and courted the people, 
and fided with their demagogues, did it for 
fome finifter.purpofe. We fee indeed in the 
hiftory of Rome, that whatever man, not 
only of great rank, but of high talents, fought 
the prevalence of die .popular party, and af- 
fcifted an .extraordinary zeal for the interefls 
iof the people, meant to.raiie himfelf by the 
depreflion of the grandees, and of the people 
aWb, An ambitious man of abilities, who 
wifhes to exalt himjfclf by fubverting the 
conftitution of his country, will rather court 
the populace, who cannot judge of his views, 
than noblemtri tmd gentlemen who can. He 
makes thofe his tools, whom he can moft 
cafily dcliide, ' . 

The 
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The lines of demarkation between the 
power of the fenate, and the power of the 
people, were never exadly afcertained j but 
on the whole the power of the people greatly 
exceeded that of the fenate. The tribunitian 
negative could reverie any proceedings of the 
fenate y the decrees of the people, headed by 
tibe tribunes^ were fupreme. The influence 
of the patricians, through the individual 
weight of the feveral nobles, frequently pro* 
duced fufFrage by property. But when war 
and danger were removed to a diftance, and 
thus the people turned their attention almoft 
iblety to internal afiairs, believing themfelves 
to have lefs occaiion for the guidance and 
affiilance of the patricians, they flighted them, 
and recurred to fufFrage by number; A very 
natural and fhort tranfition from univerfal 
fufllrage is equalization of property. Scarcely 
had the tribunes efkbliflied the Comitia Tri- 
buta, than d^flgning demagogues began to 
2 medi* 
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meditate an equal divifion of landed pro- 
perty, known by the name of the Agrarian 
^Mr. That is a fcheme that never fkik to 
pleafe the lower orders^ for the obvious rca-» 
^n, that the acquifition of property widiout 
induftry^ would be much more compendious 
and eafy than with labour. Whilft the 
tribunes were forming a projeft of this kind^ 
Spurius Caffius, the confuU regardlefi of his 
rank and dignity^ and of the injufticethtt 
would accrue to proprietors, propofed a du 
vifioQ of. .lands among the indigent cittssenrf^ 
Caffius, 'like, eveiy grandee who will d^fcend 
£rom. his ftation to court the mob, was & 
high favour with that order of men* The 
ItiGHTs OF THE PEOPLE Were ^t conftant 
theme of his. harangues. Th^fo rights ^ as 
he defcribes them, were, ^wrongs to men of 
rank and property* An accidental fcardty 
of com, he imputed to the rapaci^ or mif-^ 
management of the nobles, and propolbd a 
gratuitous diilributipfi' of ihe produce of the 

land 
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land to the poorer citizens^ as well as divifion 
of the lands themfelves. He harangued and 
inflanied the people againft their fuperiors. 
The obvious inference from fuch a condu^t^ 
was that he intended^ by means of the poorer 
citizens^ to fubvert the conftitution^ and rife 
on the ruins of his country. Cailius being 
with reafbn fufpefted of fuch defigns^ was 
tried, convided^ and put to death. 

The tribunes afterwards, at different times, 
moved the Agrarian law, and brought the 
patricians to a compromife by complying with 
feme other demand, in order to fecure their 
landed property. Soon after this, the peo- 
ple, wifhing to have an eftablifhed code of 
laws, procured the formation of that fyflem, 
fo celebrated by the name of the Twelve 
Tables. The tables or plates on which the 
laws were written, were firft ten ; two were 
foon after added. The twelve tables c6ii- 
ilituted, as far as we can judge,' a funda- 
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mental code of Roman law, as the gteaC 
charter does, of Englifh. As no complete copy 
of. them has reached modern times, we csln- 
not perfeftly afcertain their value* ** From 
** the fragments (feys Ferguflbn) remaining 
^' in authors, that cite them, this code ap- 
^^ pears^ in ibme claufes, to have been a firfl: 
draught of the regulations which are neceflary 
** in the eftablifhment of property, and in 
*' making private parties anfwerable to pub- 
•* lie judicatures in all their difputes. The 
" property of land was eftablifhed by a fak 
** prefcription of two years, and that of other 
*^ efFed:s by a prefcription of one year. Any 
" controverfy oenccrning the boundaries of 
** landed, property, was to be determined by 
*' arbiters or jury-men appointed by the ma* 
*^ giftrate. Parties cited to a court of jufticc, 
•' were not at liberty to decline attendance. 
** Judgement, in capital cafes^ was compe^ 
*' tent only to the aflcmbly of the people 
** in their centuries.; but. this fupreme trir 

( / " bunal 
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** bimal might delegate its power by fpecial 
*^ commiffion. In confidering this code the 
^* following particulars are worthy of notice : 

^^ The diftin(3:ion of patrician and plebeian 
^* was fo great, that perfons of thefe difierent 
** orders were not permitted to intermarry. 

" The father being confidcred as abfolute 
*^ raafter of his child, had a right even to 
** kill, or expofe him to fale. 

** The intereft of money was limited to 
** one per cent ; but bankruptcy was treated 
** as a crime, and without any diftindion of 
*^ fraud or misfortune, expofed the infolvent 
** debtor to the mercy of his creditors, who 
** might put him to death, diffeft, or quarter 
^^ him, and diftribute his members among 
'* them?- 

O 4 Ten 
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Tcit commffloficrs, under ihc^ mac ef 
Decemvirs^ had been appobted to compile 
and digeft laws into a regular fyftem^ They 
were veiled with a temporary fovereignty, 
and pojSeifed xinlimiled powcr,» over the lives, 
liberty, and property of the Romam. Wiih«^ 
ing to continixe their pofviner longer thsnk their 
conftituents intended, or chofe, they became 
hateful and terrible to thck countrymeiu : As 
in the cafe of Tarquin, a particalar outrage 
gave adive force to the indignaticin which 
general opprefiion had excited* The intended 
ravifher of Virgintap broug^ dt&rnOaon on 
him&lf and his partners in. u]4JtrpatioB«. 
Twice did the vindkation of female, honpur 
overturn tyranny in Rome. The govern:^ 
ment returwd tn its learner ftate. 

. The plebeians now rapidly eitcuded tbesr 
authority* The aflembly of the tribes was 
admitted to a legiflative power, independent 
of the ienate and of the ^iTembly of the cen-^ 
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hiries. Iii'the a^mbly dF ^ tribes, there 
was uiiiverfal fuffi^ge ; in that of the cfcn- 
turks, votes depended upon property* In 
&d at Rome, inftead of three eftates, of all 
which the concurrence fbould be necefl[ary to 
the enadment of laws, in which there (hould 
be reciprocal check, and mutual fupp<»t, in 
which no one efkte fhould be independent of 
the other; there were two kgiflative affcm- 
bHes totally uncontrouled by each other; the- 
aflemUy oi property, and the affembly of 
nutober; The decrees of the fenate alfo, 
tiiough they dH not amount to laws, had a 
temporary authority. In the Roman coefti- 
tution, there were two |Hincipal caufes of 
confufion and diforder. The firft was, diat 
thefe were two legiiladve aiiemblies and a 
council of nobles, whofe relative powers were 
neither balanced as to operation, nor af- 
cettained as to extents The fecond was, 
that the plebeians pofleflfed too much power, 
an evil greatly increafed by the privileges and 

pre- 
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prerogatives vefted in their peculiar magi^ 
Urates. The fecond. defed: was in a great 
degree the confequence of the firft. Where 
there is no controul of eftates, one neceffarily 
becomes prepoUent. The fenate naturally 
feyoured the aflembly of centuries, the 
tribunes the aflembly of tribes. Were wc 
to form an idea of two diftindt legiilative 
bodies in Britain; the one compofed of the 
nobility and gentlemen of property; the other 
of the whole multitude, in which the inha* 
bitants of Dyot Street fliould have an equal 
weight with their neighbours of Bedford 
Square ; we fhould figure to ourfelves fome- 
thing like the comitia centuriata and comitia 
tributa at Rome. The nobles would no 
doubt prefer the preponderancy of the firft, 
the demagogues of the fecond. 
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CHAP. X. 

J(dmiffion rf Plebeians to the cwtfidar office^^Prevalence rf democra<j 
—Effe^s cf popular choice of the higheft magiftrates^-^Flaminiusy 
the popular favorite^ the caufe of a dreadful dif after to his courts 
try — Wlje conduB of Fahius^ and fdfy of Mnutius — The for- 
■ mer degraded^ the latter exalted hy the peiflt^-^Confequences-^ 
Popular faixntrite^ Terentius Varro^ made confid — His rajhnefs 
and folly caufes the greateft defeat the Romans e*ver fufferedT 

Ramefaved by the ariftocracy, 

\ ■ ■ ■ . \ 

HITHERTO the confuUte had been 
confined to patrician families. The 
tribunes moved a law to declare the 
eligibility of the plebeians to that office* 
About the fame time Canuleius, one of the 
tribunes, moved an ad: to repeal the plaufe 
of the twelve tables, which prohibited the 
marriage of patricians and . plebeians. The 
patricians, after amufing the people with re- 
peated delays, attempted to elude the more 
important objeft pf poputlar detoand^ by 
agreeing to the lefs material. The motion 
of Cajauleius was pafled into a, kw. ^This 
...... did 
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did not fatisfy the people. The patricians 
&rther to elude the^ claims, refted their 
oppofition on the ground of religion^. Many 
duties belonging to the prieflhood were to 
be performed by the conful, and could not, 
it was faid, without profanation be conunitted 
to a plebeian. V Superftition (lays the phi- 
lofophical Ferguffon) " for the moft part, 
^' being founded on cuflcnn alone^ no change 
** can be made in the cuftom, without ap^, 
** pearing to deftroy the religion that b 
*^ founded upon it. This difficulty accpid^ 
** ingly put a ftop, for a while,* to the hafty 
** pace with which the plebeians advanced to 
•* the confulate : t^jit this obftruftion was ^t 
** length removed ; as many difficulties arc 
*• removed' in human affairs, by a flight 
** evafion, and by the mere change of a 
" name. The title of conful, being changed 
•* for that of military tribune, and no facer* 
*' dotal fundion being included in the duties 
«* of this office^ plebeians, though not quali- 
•* fied to be con&Is, were allowed to ofier 
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'* themfelves as candidatt s> and to be clcd^ed 
iftilitary tribunes V^ith confuiar power* Ifi 
this manner thse fuppoied profiumtion was 
^* avoided i and plebeians were allowed to be 
qualified for the higheft office of the ftatc* 
The mere privilege, howeyer> did not for 
*f a Qonfiderable time, enable any individual 
^^ c^ that ordfcr, to attain to the honour of 
•f fitft magiftrate of ^ commonwealth. The 
f^plebeiani) m a boc^ had prevailed againd 
Hihe law which excluded themi but ^ &'- 
^'parate candidates for oS^cc, ilill yielded th^ 
f^ preference to the patrician competitor ; oir, 
f^rif a plebeian i^ere likely to prevail at any 
V particular eledion of inUitary tribUnei, the 
^^ patricians had ci-edit enough tb have the 
** ncmiination of confifls reyiyed in that in-r 
^^ flance» in order to diiappoint thfeir antai^ 
f^ gpnifts/' The fconfujs had hitherto pre- 
^kied at die cenfus, or mufter and aiTeffinent 
of ibc peoj^e. After the appointment of 
l^lUitary tribiuie»^ that part of the confuiar 
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office wis intruftcd to two dficers eftablifhed 
for the purpofe, under the name of Cehibrsi 
The power of thefe magiftratcff lafted fdr 
five years. They afcertained at the beginning 
of their magiftracy the number of the Ro- 
inkns, and their property. They infpeddl 
the cdnduft atid mveftigatcd the fcharafterbf 
whatfoevcr citizens diey judged propcn^ p»o- 
nkited tod degraded according to the reiblti df 
the ejiamination. The patricians ftipuklcdjiitt 
granting the plebeians military tribunes,, thit 
the new created office of cenfor fhouldhe al^ 
ways ii^ld by one of their orden Some tdnltt 
afterwards it was reiblved that none but;th6fe 
who had been confuls fhould be created :c€in^ 
foBB. Great and unlimited as was the pbw^ 
annexed to this office; yet was there none.df 
the-conilituted authorities of which the exer-? 
cife was more generally fati^faAory. ^* The 
**. office (fays Ferguffon) of conful, ia hk 
** capacity of military leader, was natural)^ 
^^ the office of youth, or of vigorous muim 
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•* hood ; but that of cenfofy when disjoined 
/* from it, fell as naturally into the hands of 
*' perfons of great authority and experienced 
^* age; to whom, in the faticty of brightct 
** honour's, the people might fafely entruft 
** the eftimatc of their' fortiines, and the 
" affignment of their rank. In fuch hands 
•* it continued, for a cdnfiderable period, to 
*'■ be very faithfully difcharged; and by con* 
^^"neiaing the dignities of citizen, and thi 
** honours of the ftate, with private as weH 
-** as public virtue, had the happieft effects 
** on the manners of the people." The pref- 
(ure of external affairs, particularly the wars 
with the Etrurian cantons^ diverted the at- 
tention of the people in a great degree from 
internal politics/- The invafion of the Gauls; 
for fome time produced perfedk unianimity$ 
but no fooner were they freed from the terror 
of that deflroying horde, than they returned 
to their diffenfiohs and encroachments on the 
poUes. Vain is the idea that conccflion will 
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fati$fy a turbulent populace. Grants oply 
ferve to excite more imperious deina|)|dSf 
jbec^uie they imply an acknowIedgeQient of 
pp^^er. Demagogues are never wanting to 
reprefent hurtfuji iAnovation» as a reform of 
$b\ifc. The people are cafily perfuaded of 
the truth of what couicides with their incli'» 
nations. The coafular dignity was re-e^« 
bli(hed ; the |4eb«ians again infifled that one 
might .l;>e eligible out of dieir body. To pav« 
jt^^ way for this change» they procured the 
incrfbafe of the number of thclife who ihould 
Aioifter at the c;eremonies» and rites o^ jre^ 
llgionj and that one half ofr thoic; miniftf^fs 
ihould be fif {^beian extra^on^^ Thus jfiey 
removed the argument adduced by. the; par 
tricians ffom religion^ to impede, liidr^da^^ 
filttiity to the confukr power* .,As the bu- 
finefs of the commonwealth, becape more 
(extenfivc and cprnplicated, Pr^p^fhips and 
other magiilracies branched out from the coq-^ 
fular office. Thcfc alfp became;| in the pro-. 
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grefs of plebeian incroachment, open- to the 
commons. At the time that the Roman 
»rms had fubjugated all Italy, except the 
northern part, which was occupied by the 
Gauls, the conftitution had become chiefly 
democratical. The popular aflenibly poiTeffed 
the fupreme legiflative power. Delegates 
chofen by them were the judges in criminal 
trials. From the fentences of thofe judges, 
an appeal lay to the people at large. 

The people conferred all the offices of 
ilate ; fo that either immediately, or through 
the medium of their delegates, they poiTeffed 
the whole of the legiflative, judicative, and 
executive power. The decrees of the fenate 
were of no force unlefs fandioned, either 
direftly or iiidiredtly, by the people. A 
plebeian tribune could negative any refolution 
of the fenate, however falutary. 

.Various caufes contributed to temper the 

democratical nature of the conftitution. The 
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fenate poflefTed the adminiftratbn of the 
public money, and by that means had a 
powerful fource of influence, increafing with 
the growing profperity of the ftate. They 
had a number of commiflions to give for 
the colleftion of the various taxes. They 
had the difburfement of money for pub- 
lic works, and all the variety of public ob- 
jed:s of expenditure. In thefe tranfadbions, 
many individuals of the plebeians were en- 
gaged, either as contradtors or creditors. 
Thefe had individually an intereft in being on 
good terms with the fenate. Their influence 
naturally engaged their connections, either 
from attachment, or from expedlation in the 
£ime intereft. Befides, the plebeians in com-« 
mon with the other Romans, had a great 
fenfe of religion, and a confequent attach-^ 
ment to thofe who were joined with them 
by the ftrong tie of a community of religious 
rites. It has been generally found, from the 
experience of hiftory, that thofe who are im- 
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prefTed with a deep fenfe of their, duty to the 
divinity, alfo entertain a reverential regard 
for the fuperior orders among men. This 
was ftrikingly manifeft in the hiftory of the 
Romans. The plebeians habitually, and 
when left to themfelves, entertained a great 
veneration for the noble families, the mem- 
bers of which, had at various periods ren- 
dered their country eminent fervices. They 
were nationally of the moft diftinguifticd 
patriotifm, and on that account difpofed to 
refped: thofe whom they judged to be moft 
qualified for doing good to the republic, 
Lefs quick and verfatile in their genius, but 
poffeffing, at leaft exerting, more folid good 
fenfe than the Athenians, they faw that 
the nobles were fitter for diredting them, 
than they were themfelves. Thus religion, 
patriotifm, and intereft, guided by found re* 
fleftion, prompted them to an habitual ac- 
> quiefcence in the decrees of the fenate. Al- 
though the conftitution from tribunitiaa 
P 2 efforts 
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efforts was become greatly dcmocratical, yet 
the government long continued in its general 
courfe, tempered with ^iftocracy. The con- 
ftitutions of Rome and of her rival Carthage, 
were nearly fimilar, but the aftual admi-* 
niftration was very different. The Roman 
plebeians, whatever might be their own con- 
ftitutional power, generally refpedled (Spe- 
cially in times of war and danger) the autho- 
rity of the fenate. The Carthaginian plebe- 
ians difregarded the authority of their fenators, 
and adted from the impulfe of their own 
caprice. To this difference in the refped: 
they paid to their nobles, more than to any 
other diverfity of national charaftcr, the wife 
Polybius imputes the ultimate prevalence of 
the Romans in that arduous contefl. Who- 
ever carefully fludies the Roman hiflory, will 
fee that refpe<5t for the ariflocracy, being a 
general conflituent in their national character, 
was one of the principal fources of their ge- 
neral fuccefs; that a temporary deviation 
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from that principle was produdlive of tem-« 
porary misfortunes. He will fee that in the 
later periods of the republic, its total aban- 
donment enabled ambitious men to enflave 
their country. 

The difficulties and dangers of the firft 
and fecond Punic war, engroffed the attention 
of the Roman people fo much as to leave 
little room for Tribunitian intrigues. We 
(hall enter no farther into the detail of thofe 
celebrated contefts, than as they ferve to 
illuftrate the efFedts of popular power. The 
fuperiority of the Roman national charafter, 
the hardinefs and courage of all ranks, the 
general fubmiflion of the plebeians to the 
guidance of their fuperiors in rank and wif- 
dom, rendered the Romans after many vicif- 
fitudes, finally fuccefsful in the firft Punic 
war. It was the difference in point of adlual 
fubordination and reverence for the nobility, 
in the lower rc^nks, much more than difFcr- 
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ence of capacity in the leaders^ that decided 
the conteft in favour of Rome. In the firft 
Punic war, no Roman general either in 
abilities or military fkill, exceeded the re- 
nowned Hamilcar. In the fecond, no Ro- 
man general equalled in genius, military and 
political talents, and one only nearly equalled 
his much more renowned fon, Hannibal. 
The fuccefs of the Romans againft the Car- 
thaginians, and after the firft termination of 
that war, their conqueft of the Italian G&uls 
elevated the fpirit of the plebeians. They 
became lefs docile to the admonitions of the 
fenators, and more felf- willed in their choice 
of the magiftrates. We had occafion to re- 
mark, in our ftridlures upon the Athenians, 
that profperity always fliewed the bad ten- 
dency of a democracy much more than ad- 
verfity, or even danger; becaufe in adver- 
fity, or in danger, the democracy ceafes, 
and the lower orders, for felf-prefervation, 
feek the protection of the greateft men. 

The 
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The extraordinary intcUedt, fkill and vigour 
of Hannibal would, with equally good troops, 
equally well fupplied, have been a match in the 
field of battle for any general that ever exifted. 
Favourable circumftances however afforded 
him advantages, which even his abilities could 
not have created. The people, elated by pro-- 
fperity, had begun again to difregard the 
advice and authority of the fenate, in the 
exercife of that power, which was unfortu- 
nately lodged with them by the conftitution. 
At the very firft election after the arrival 
of Hannibal in Italy, they chofe as one of 
the confuls Caius Flaminius, a man of ob- 
fcure extradlion, rafh and head-ftrong tem- 
per. By the turbulence of his character, his 
invedives againft the fenate, and his praifes 
of the plebeians, he had become a diftin- 
guiflied favourite among the lower orders. 
The fenate, aware of the unfitnefs of fuch 
a perfon to oppofe a general, the fatal eifedts 
pf whofe abilities they had themfelves ex- 
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perienced in defeat, and their allies in dc- 
ftrudion, ufed every effort to prevent the 
election of Flaminius. Their endeavours 
were fruitlefs. The people had the fupreme 
power. They chofe to exert it; and the 
event {hewed the unfitnefs of plebeians for 
appointing the men who are to a(3: in diffi* 
cult circumftances. Naturally rafh and vio- 
lent, Flaminius, from his triumph over the 
fenate, became more prefumptuous. Fool- 
iftily confident of his own abilities, he longed 
for an opportunity of fignalizing himfelf by 
(Overthrowing Hannibal. The penetrating 
mind of the Carthaginian inftantly dived into 
the characters of thofe who were fent to op- 
pofe him. He endeavoured to irritate the 
conful's temerity by laying wafte the coun- 
try, and by apparently expofing himfelf to 
his attacks. Flaminius was drawn into ^ 
defile, and perilhed with the greateft part 
of his army. Such was the confequence of 
the fupreme eledtive power being vefted in 

the 
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the people. Taught by recent calamity the 
people, after the defeat at Trafimenus, be- 
haved themfelves to the fenate, with the re- 
fpedt and fubmiflion which it is the duty and 
intereft of the lower ranks to pay to their fupe- 
riors. Reduced to diftrefs by adting for them- 
felves, in a cafe beyond their capacity, they 
faw that their only means of extrication were 
through abler and wifer men. By the advice 
of the fenate, they inverted Fabius with didla- 
torial power. That wife general faw the im- 
policy of meeting fo confummate a commander 
at the head of a veteran army, encouraged by 
great and repeated vidtories in the field; he 
therefore formed a different plan of opera- 
tions. This plan was to ftraiten Hannibal's 
quarters, to cut off his provifions, and by fo 
doing make his victorious army moulder 
away, without fighting, and thus gradually 
be confumed by want. As Hannibal ex- 
celled in cavalry, Fabius incamped on the 
bigheft grounds, where the African horfe 
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could give him no annoyance. The Cartha- 
ginian foon penetrated into the plan of Fabius ; 
and perceiving his determination not to fights 
repeatedly fliifted his quarters, in hopes of 
drawing the Roman into a fituationi in which 
a battle would be unavoidable. The cau* 
tious prudence of Fabius baffled the veriatilc 
ingenuity of Hannibal. During the whole 
campaign he abftained from fighting. The 
wary condud of the dictator gave great of-^ 
fence, both to his own foldiers and the plebe^ 
ians at home. Weak and ignorant people are 
ever ready to cenfure meafures, which ex- 
ceed the narrow limits of their information 
and capacity. The plebeians imputed to ti- 
midity, a condud, which refulted from wif- 
dom. Fabius being called to Rome, to the 
performance of civil duties of his office, left 
the command of the army with Minutius, 
general of the horfe, charging him not to 
fight in his abfence. Difregarding the 
charge of his commander, he furprized a party 
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of Carthaginian foragers, and gained an ad- 
vantage before Hannibal could bring the main 
body of his army to fupport the detachment. 
The news of this fuccefsful fkirmifh of Mi- 
nutius, appeared to the people a certain proof 
of the mifmanagement of Fabius. The 
tribune Metellus enflamed their invedHves 
againfl Fabius, and exalted the prowefs and 
condud: of Minutius. Fabius, with the firm 
magnanimity of confcious ability, difregarded 
the cavils of ignorance and of malice : he 
declared he would punifli the lieutenant* 
general for difobedience of orders. The 
tribunitian demagogues perfuaded the giddy 
populace to make the power of Minutius 
equal to that of Fabius, The event loon 
{hewed the judgment of the populace in this 
particular inftance : the whole of the pro** 
ceeding illuftrated their penetration into cha- 
nwfters and condudt, and their confequent 
capability of chufing the fittcft men for im* 
portant offices, Minutius, elated with his 
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new dignity, fcparated his army from that of 
Fabius, and gave to Hannibal that opportu- 
nity which he had. fo long defired. He de- 
fcended into the plain, and was drawn into 
a fnare by the Carthaginian, He was foon 
nearly furrounded, and on the point of fuf^ 
fering a fignal defeat; when Fabius, who, 
forefeeing the temerity of his colleague and 
its confequences, had kept his troops *in rea- 
dinefs, marched to his affiftance. With an 
adivity and valour equal to his former cau- 
tion, he repulfed the vidlorious Carthagi- 
nians, and covered the retreat of Minutius's 
army. Thus did the wifdpm and vigour of the 
man whom the people cenfured and degraded, 
preferve from deftrudtion the temerity and 
folly of the man whom they applauded 
and exalted. Minutius himfelf, taught his 
inferiority by experience, bore the juft teftir 
mony to the merits of Fabius, by refigning 
that equality of power, which the frivolity 
of the people had conferred on himfelf; Oa 
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the expiration of Fabius's command, the 
people chofe confuls who adopted his mode 
of proceeding. Thefe, during the continu- 
ance of their office, by caution prevented the 
farther progrefs of HannibaL The popu- 
lace foon forget even the warnings of expe- 
rience. They refumed their complaints of 
dilatory operations. Demagogues, as ufual, 
ftimulated and increased their diffatisfaftion. 
Among thefe the moft forward was Teren- 
tius Varro. That perfon was of obfcure 
birth, and in other refpedts of a charadler 
nearly fimilar to that of Flaminius. He de- 
clainied in the meetings of the people, and 
boafted, that if he were at the head of the 
army, he would immediately free Italy from 
its invaders. Vain and confident boafting 
cafily pafles on the populace: they take a 
man's own word for his talents, efpecially if 
he interlard his egotifm with praifes of them, 
and profeffions of refpeft for their opinions. 
The people exalted Terentius Varro to the poft 
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for which he declared himfelf fit^ and made 
him« their conful. His patrician colleague 
was i^milius Paulus, a man of great wif- 
dom and experience in war. Fabiiis» and 
other wife fenators, entreated this great 
man to withftand the head-ftrong mea- 
fures which they knew the raflmefs and ig- 
norance of the plebeian favourite would pur- 
fue. iEmilius adhered to their plan, and 
endeavoured to avoid an engagement. The 
precipitate folly of the plebeian conful ren- 
dered the prudence of the patrician inefiec- 
tual. Thefe leaders commanded alternately* 
On Varro's day, he drew out his men againft 
Hannibal in the plains of Cannae. A bloody 
battle enfued, which ended in the death of 
iEmilius, and in the greateft defeat recorded 
in Roman hiftory. Fifty thoufand Romans 
perifhed on the fpot, and among them the 
flower of their knights and nobility. Such 
were the direful efFedts of thofe ranks pof- 
fefling the power of chufing to offices of. 
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the highcft truft, who arc totally unfit to 
judge of the qualifications of candidates. 
The moft direful difafters in the moft dif- 
aftrous of all their wars arofe from the fu- 
preme power of the people. 

The dreadful defeat at Cannas was fol- 
lowed by almoft a jgeneral defedlion of the 
Italian ftates. In their calamitous fituation, 
which the poffeffion of power, without know- 
ledge and wifdom to exercife it properly, 
had caufed, the* people fought relief from 
the counfels of the fenate. In Fabius, the 
principal favourite of that body, they now 
placed their chief hope. On that illuftrious 
patrician they relied for extrication from that 
dreadful ftate into] which their own favourite 
had plunged them. Common fenfe and felf- 
prefervation teach and prompt plebeians in 
diftrefs to be guided by a council of great 
men, and to rally round the ftandard of a 
leader. In no fituation did the vigour of 
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the Roman chara<3:er appear more coofpica- 
ous, than under misfortune. After defeat, 
even after the defeat at Cannae, they never 
once deigned to propofe peace. They were 
aware, that folicitations of peace convey to 
an enemy an acknowledgement of weaknefs, 
and ferve only to encourage him to perfe- 
vere in the conteft, or to infift on terms 
which would be difgraceful to the applying 
nation. Their maxim was, never to mention 
peace But when decifive vidlory enabled 
them to impofe the conditions. 

*' Parcere fubjedlis et debellare fuperbos." 

** To fpare the fuppliant, and reduce the proud." 

was the general principle which regulated 
their condudl. As national honour is clofely 
connedted with national intereft, this rule 
was no iefs political than magnanimous, and 
was one great caufe of the fuperiority they 
obtained over other nations. Inftead of waft- 
ing their time in idle unavailing propoiitions 
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for peace, they unaniniiDufly exerted them- 
felves in zealous and energetic efforts for 
continuing the war. They fpared no labour, 
no contribution, which might tend to render 
it finally fuccefsfuL The caution of Fabius, 
the enterprizing vigour of Marcellus, the 
able efforts of other leaders, the courage, 
patriotifm, and perfeverance of the people, 
their refped: for the opinion of the fenate, 
in the choice of the higher officers, and in 
the dire<3:ion of their own condu<a, gradually 
retrieved their affairs. Even the genius and 
military talents of Hannibal, after this gained 
no fignal advantage, over a nation of which 
the grandees were flatefmen and generals, 
the people patriots and warriors, and guided 
by the advice of their fenate. Any one 
who carefully perufes the hiflory of the war 
of Hannibal, will fee, that whilfl the Roman 
democracy adted for itfelf, that great general 
was vidtorious; but that his fuccefs ceafed, 
when democratic power yielded to ariflocra- 
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i 
tic authority. Not die malignity of an op* 

pofing faction at home^ by withholding fup- 
plies, firft and chiefly checked his progrefe^ 
but the temporary ccflation of democratic 
proceedings among his enemies. When the 
caufes I have mentioned had enabled Rome 
to recover from her loffes, a genius arofe fu^ 
perior to any Roman who had been en- 
gaged in the war, and little inferior to Han- 
nibal. By the force of his abilities, fup- 
ported by the unanimity which now pre- 
vailed at Rome, the celebrated Scipio, at 
an early age, drove the Carthaginians from 
Spain, a great part of which they had pof- 
feffed, and gave his country a manifeft fu- 
periority. Returning triumphant to Rome, 
he was chofen conful, and appointed to 
command an army deftined to make Africa 
the feat of war. The obje<3: of this inva- 
fion was, to compel Hannibal to evacuate 
Italy, and return to defend his country. 
With cafe he repeatedly defeated the armies 
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haftily raifed by Carthage and her allies. 
No refource was now left to the Cartha- 
ginians, but the recall of Hannibal. That 
great man's affairs had been on the decline 
fince the deftruftion of his brother's army 
at Metaurus, in marching to join him in 
Italy, For ibme years he had afted on the 
defenfive; fupplied with neither men nor 
money by his country, he could not prevent 
his army from infenfibly mouldering away. 
Forced by the command of Carthage to re- 
turn home, he reludlantly left Italy with the 
remains of his once triumphant army; ar- 
rived in Africa, was obliged to recruit his 
forces, with an undifciplined militia. With 
fuch troops, and only a few veterans, he was 
neceflitated to combat the difciplined vido- 
rious army of Scipio. What man could do, 
Hannibal did. At Zama he arranged his 
troops in fo mafterly a difpofition as no man 
ever furpafled, not even he himfelf at Tre- 
bia, at Trafimenus, or at Cannae. Ineffi- 
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cacious is arrangement without materials, 
Hannibal was completely defeated. At Rome 
fiich a defeat, by impelling the people to be 
guided by the fenate, would have been the 
caufe of future vidory. At Carthage, where- 
in the populace habitually difregarded the 
fenate, where the government was uniformly 
democratical in fadt, as well as by law, fuch 
a defeat was irretrievable. The Carthagi- 
nians were compelled to fue for peace, and 
to receive it on fuch terms as the victorious 
Romans chofe to offer. So clofcd this fam-» 
ous war. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Foreign cmquefts — Internal affairs — Tiberius Graccbus'-^jlgrarian 
ianv — Cottus-^Uninfer/ai Suffrage intimately cwiaBed njjith 
diftrUnitiwu rf ^ivate property. 

AFTER the termination of the fecond 
Punic war, the Romans engaged in 
a conteft with Philip, king of Mace- 
don; and after conquering him, with An- 
tiochus, king of Syria, in which they were 
equally fuccefsfiil. At home they were 
chiefly employed in repairing the loffes and 
dcvaftation which Italy had undergone from 
being fb long the feat of war, and in reducing 
to fubmiflion thofe Gauls who had joined 
Hannibal. The people ftill continued, with 
a few temporary deviations, to pay a proper 
deference to the opinion and authority of their 
fuperiors. A meafure, however, which took 
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of his country; Rome continued increaiing 
in empire. The next great war was with 
Macedonia^ The people, though frequently 
contentious in the aianagement of internal 
affairs, in the diredion of external, fuffered 
themielves to be guided by the advice of 
the fenate. In wars of importance and difE-* 
culty, they gave the command to men of 
high character and authority in the fenate, 
not, as in the beginning of the Punic war, 
to their own favourites and demagogues. 
The war againft Macedonia, was entrufled to 
i£milius Paulus, the fon of him who had 
fallen at Cannae, owing to the folly of the 
popular favourite. The magnanimous iE- 
milius did iK>t rife to the confular dignity 
by flattering the populace. He was really 
an ariftocrat; and though able and willing 
to promote the advantage of the people, yet 
regarded their opinions but little oh matters 
, of policy and of war, becaufe he knew they 
had neither information nor ability to think 
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place about twenty years after the Cartha- 
ginian war, was of a contrary defcription, 
and tends ftrongly to mark the danger in a 
democracy of poflefling extraordinary talents 
and virtues, and that charadter and influence, 
which refults from the performance by fuch, 
of fignal fervices. The plebeians became 
jealous of the weight which Scipio had ac- 
quired, by having freed his country from 
the mofl formidable foe, with whom it had 
ever contended. Inflamed by their dema- 
gogues, they excited a clamour, that he, 
together with his brother, under whom he 
had adted as lieutenant-general in the war 
againft Antiochus, had Jfecrcted part of the 
treafure received from that prince. They 
commenced a profecution againft him with- 
out any evidence to fubftantiate their charge. 
Confcious of his innocence, but difdainirig to 
juflify himfelf to an ungrateful rabble, he 
retired into voluntary exile. Such in a de- . 
mocracy was the return made to the iaviour 
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of his country; Rome continued increafing 
in empire. The next great war was with 
Macedonia. The people, though frequently 
contentious in the management of internal 
affairs, in the diredion of external, fuffered 
themfelves to be guided by the advice of 
the fenate. In wars of importance and diffi- 
culty, they gave the command to men of 
high character and authority in the fenate, 
not, as in the beginning of the Punic war, 
to their own favourites and demagogues. 
The war againft Macedonia, was entrufted to 
-ffimilius Paulus, the fon of him who had 
fallen at Cannae, owing to the folly of the 
popular favourite. The magnanimous iE- 
milius did iK>t rile to the confular dignity 
by flattering the populace. He was really 
an ariftocrat; and though able and willing 
to promote the advantage of the people, yet 
regarded their opinions but little oh matters 
^ of policy and of war, becaufe he knew they 
had neither information nor ability to think 
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or reafon juftly on fuch fubjeds. Knowing 
the petulant freedom with which the lower 
orders prefumc to cenfurc the meafures and 
aftions of men entrufted with the higheft 
offices of the ftate, he exprefled, in a fpeech 
to the people, his real eftimation of cenfures 
paffed by thofe who bad neither information 
nor capacity. " Let fuch, he faid, as think 
** themfelves qualified to advife the general, 
** now accompany me into Macedonia. 
" They (hall have a paffage on board my 
" fliip; and in the field, be welcome to a 
" place in my tent, and at my table; but 
" if they now decline this offer, let them 
*' not afterwards pretend to judge of what 
*' they neither fee'%ior underftand/' iEmi- 
lius expreflfed that opinion of the fentiments 
of the populace, which every great man muft 
really entertain. No man of real abilities, 
if he make nk of reflexion, will ever lay 
much ftrefs on the praife or difpraife of thofe 
who approve or condemn, without knowing 
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and underftanding the grounds of approbation 
and cenfure. It is true many men of very 
great talents, pretend a profound refped: for 
the opinion of the vulgar, on political affairs. 
A man of iirft rate parts may have confulted 
a cobler; but ftill is as much convinced as 
iEmilius Paulus, that the cobler ought not to 
go beyond his laft. Thofe of the populace, 
who are gratified and flattered by the court- 
fliip and attention of great men, may be 
afTured that the great men who cajole them, 
confider them not as aiTociates, but as tools. 

The Macedonians defended themfelves 
againft the Roman arms, with a vigour not 
unworthy of thofe anceftors who had humbled 
Greece, and conquered Perfia, under Philip 
and Alexander. At length, however, the 
firninefs of the Macedonian phalanx, gave 
way to the verfatile enterprizc of the Roman 
legion, headed by iEmilius Paulus ; Mace- 
donia was reduced to be a Roman Province. 
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The redudtion of Macedonia, joined to 
the humiliation of Carthage and Syria, pro- 
duced a very great change in the Roman 
manners. The people having no very pow- 
erful rival to fear, became dated and infolent« 
Their condudt began now more unifixtn^ 
ly to fliew the mifchievous tendency of a 
conftitution, by which they pofleffed fu- 
preme power. From the accumulation of 
treafurc, which tributary or conquered coun- 
tries yielded, they were freed from taxes^ 
Such an exemption naturally made them for- 
get that they were fubjedts. Become fove- 
reigns of other countries, they manifefted a 
difpofition to be fovereigns at home -, in fad, 
as well as by law. 

One rival ftill remained, though humbled, 
not cruftied. The Carthaginians ftill pofleffed 
ample refources, faft increafing, and excited 
the jealoufy of the Romans. A quarrel 
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wbkh aroflfe between them and the Roman 
ally, Maffiniffa, king of Numidia, afforded a 
pretext (not a juft ground) to the Romans 
df commencing hoftilities, (hould they find 
it expedient. The expediency of war became 
then a queftion ; Cato at the head of one 
party, imprefled with the riches arid power 
of Carthage, contended that Rome never 
could be fafe, whilft that city remained, and 
therefore Carthage muft be deftroyed. Scipio 
Nafica, more enlarged in political views, iaw 
that the people were becoming obftinate and 
difobedient to the fenate. Though he looked 
on' Carthage as too weak to conquer Rome, 
yet he thought it too ftrong to be defpifed. 
He wifhed the fear of that rival to reftrain 
the infolence of the multitude. It belongs 
not to this efTay to detail the proceedings of 
the Romans againft Carthage. We (hall only 
in general obferve, that they w^ere iniquitous 
in the higheft degree; that Carthage made 
« vigorous defence for feveral years, and was 
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at laft taken and deftroyed by Scipio EmU 
lianus. This celebrated man, the fon of 
Paulus iEmilius by birth, and the grandfoa 
of Scipio Africanus by adoption, extended 
afterwards the Roman empire in Spain, and 
conquered one of the moft warlike ftates of 
that country. Other conquefts were carrying 
on in other parts. The Romans were now 
fovereigns of the fouth of Europe, and north 
of Africa. They were already the moft pow- 
erful ftate in the known world. Their 
power confifted not merely in the numbers, 
whom they commanded, nor in the fertility 
and richnefs of the countries, which they had 
fubdued, but in the vigour of their character. 
Their extent of empire arofe almoft folely 
from moral caufes. The Latin reader who 
perufes the hiftory of the animated, penetra- 
ting, forcible, and impreffive Livy, the 
Grecian reader who perufes the accurate and 
comprehenfive Polybius, the Englifli rea- 
der who perufes the difcriminating, the pro- 
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found, philofophical Ferguffon, will fee 
Roman politics minutely and completely de- 
tailed, and by the laft generalized with an 
ability, which only a mind of the greatcft 
force and of the moft continued exertion, 
could exhibit. From any of thefe hiftorians 
it may be clearly feen, that it was the arifto- 
cracy adtually exifting, not the democracy 
preponderant by the conftitution, which ren- 
dered Rome fo generally fuccefsful. The 
nobles gave that diredion to the native vigour 
of the Roman charadrer, which rendered it 
triumphant over all oppofition. The aban- 
donment of power and fubmiffion to the 
authority of either one great man, or a coun- 
cil of great men, preferved and extended the 
profperity of the people. The exceptions con- 
firm the rule. The Romans were generally 
profperous, occafionally unfuccefsful ; becaufc 
they were generally guided by wife men, and 
occafionally judged and aded for themfelves. 
The right objed of every conftitution is to 
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fecure the welfare and profperity of the com* 
munity. Talents, induftry, and enterprize^ 
tend to the profperity of the poffefTors. One 
of the ftrongeft objeiStions againft democracy 
is, that it cannot ftand the trial of profperity. 
That which all individuals, and all focietiea 
defire, and which the moft eminent quali* 
ties of the human chara<5ler produce, becomes 
in a democracy ruinous, fo have we fcen in 
Athens, fo (hall we fee in Rome, and in 
every other democracy of magnitude and 
continuance. Had a Hannibal always con- 
tinued to hover over the Romans, their de-. 
mocracy might have produced no dreadful 
convuliions. But now no eminent leader 
remained to employ them abroad, and divert 
their attention from internal politics. No 
rival remained to reftrain the infolence of the 
pbpulace, poflefled of power with believed 
fecurity of enjoyment. The people hadl, 
from the tribute of conquered countries^ no 
tax^s to pay. Such quantities of corn were 
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exafted from fubdued nations, or fent by 
dependent allies, that gratuitous diftributions 
among the poorer orders were very frequent. 
The loweft of the populace could fubfift 
with little induftry. Exemption from the 
neceffity of bodily labour, in minds either by 
power or by habits unfitted for intelledual 
exertions and rational enjoyments, never fails 
to produce vice and corruption. Idlenefs in 
fuch, naturally caufes debauchery. The fre- 
quent acceffions to the number of votes, from 
the emancipation of flaves debafed the com- 
mons as a body, and rendered them, as e^c-* 
tention of fufFrage to men of no rank or pro-* 
pcrty muft always do, more eafily influen- 
ced by fadiious and defigning men. *^ Thefe 
** new voters increafed (fays Ferguflbn) by 
^* their numbers and their vic?s, the weight 
*' of that dreg, which, in great and profpe-^ 
'* rous cities, ever finks, by the tendency 
f' of vice and mifcondudt, to the loweft con- 
■f' dition. They became a part of that fa,c- 
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*' tioti who are ever ad:uatcd by envy to their 
" fuperiors, by mercenary views, or by ab- 
** jedt fear -, who are ever ready to efpouf^ - 
** the caufe of any leader, againft the re- 
** ftraints of public order ; difpofed to vilify 
** the more refpedtable ranks of men;, and 
** by their indifference on the fubjefts of 
" juftice or honour ; to fruftrate every prin- 
" ciple that may be employed for the govern- 
** ment of mankind, befides fear and com- 
" pulfion." Such citizens as Dr. Ferguflbn 
here defcribes, were, as he afterwards ob- 
ferves, far from being the majority at Rome, 
yet were in numbers fufficicnt to contaminate 
the whole body of the people. A low worth-^ 
lefs defcription of voters, muft not only be 
bad as far as their own numbers extend, but 
muft naturally infed: others before of a higher 
defcription; with whom they would then 
affociate. Were fuffrage to be fo extended 
as to admit every inhabitant of St. Giles to 
vote for the county members, not only thefe 
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new voters would themfelves be corrupt and 
worthlefs, but many of the prefent free- 
holders would be hurt by aflbciating with 
fuch company. Extenfion of fuffrage to the 
loweft orders, every real patriot then muft 
reprobate as the fource of political corruption, 
and moral depravity. 

In every great and profperous ftate, great 
diverfities of property muft take place. In- 
duftry, enterprife, fbbriety, fagacity, and 
prudence, muft in the natural courfe of 
things, produce property. Whilft there are 
inequalities, intelledtual and mora], in the 
human mind, if its faculties and habits are 
fufFered to exert themfelves, there muft be 
diverfities of riches. Caufes, if fufFered to 
operate, muft produce correfponding efFed:s. 
There can be no equalization of property, 
but by reducing all men to an equally low 
ftandard pf intellect and morals. The qua- 
lities from which property refults, are thofe 
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which render the pofrefTors moft beneficial to 
the community. It is therefore the intereft 
of every conmiunity^ to encourage in its 
members^ thofe exertions firom which wealth 
proceeds. As no motives operate more pow- 
erfully on the human mind, than love for 
children, and a defire for their welfare and 
happinefs, it is the intereft of a ftate, that 
the property of parents fhould defcend to 
their offspring. A parent is much more 
ftrenuous in the exertion of ufeful qualities, 
from knowing that bis children will reap the 
fruits of his labour. Property accumulates in 
families, and is one chief fource of diftin<Aionif 
From it alfo arifes other fburces of eminence. 
The man of property can afford to give his 
children liberal education: that advantage 
naturally elevates their fentiments, enlarges 
their views, and fb qualifies them for higher 
offices than the poor and ignorant are fitted 
to fill. From the natural conftitution of the 
human mind, inferiors envy their fuperiors* 
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Collateral circumftances incrcafe, diminifhy 
or diverfify the operations of their envy* 
They repine more at the partial fuperiority of 
thoie in fome refpeds their equals. At 
Rome, whilft the commons were debafed 
from the caufes which we have mentioned, 
the nobles by their application to the aii^irs 
of Aatc, by their education, by their perfonal 
talents, and hereditary virtues, had acquired 
extenfive property. The commons repined 
at this fuperiority of riches, without con- 
iidering that it refulted from the progreflive 
operation of moral caufes. They were the 
more enraged, becaufe the democratical con- 
ftitution of their country had rendered them 
equal in power to thofe, to whom nature and 
education had rendered them unequal, in every 
other confrituent of excellence. The. common 
people were filled with indignation at the ex* 
tent of the efrates, and riches of the nobles ; 
and deiired to reduce them to their own level. 
Where the people poffefs fupreme power, 
R 2 and 
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and confequently the commons a majoriiy of 
votes, there feldom are wanting incendiaries 
to inflame them againft the nobility. The 
Roman commons found a leader of fedition 
in Tiberius Gracchus. Gracchus was fprung 
from a family originally plebeian, but which 
the merits and fervices of his father had en- 
nobled. By the mother's fide, he was the 
grandfon of Scipio the conqueror of Han- 
nibal. His fifter was married to the younger 
Scipio, the deftroyer of Carthage. Thus 
either by defcent or affinity, he was con- 
nedted with the firft families of Rome. His 
parts were lively, and his temper ardent. 
At an early age he was diftinguiflied for his 
eloquence ; that equivocal talent of which the 
utility or hurtfulnefs to its pofleflbr, . and 
thofe within the fphere of his influence, de- 
pends on its union, with found underftand- 
ing and virtuous principles. In either the 
one, or the other, or both of thefe qualitieSr 
Tiberius in his conduft (hewed himfelf de-*- 
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ficient/ Of his eloquence, and of the appli- 
cation of it, we have a very able and fuccind: 
defcription in the dialogue concerning jBunous 
oratoi^ by the firft orator of his time, whofc 
own orations Were generally dircdcd to the 
mbft beneficial pqrpofes. ^' I wifti (fays Ci- 
cero, fpeaking of Tiberius Gracchus, and 
Caius Carbo his friend and cotemporary) ** Ti- 
** bcrius Gracchus and Caius Carbo, had pof- 
^* fefled equal talents and purity of intention, in 
.^* their political proceedings^ as they did orato- 
/* rial powers, no one would have excefeded 
** them in glory. But the former of them, for 
*f a> ieditious and inflammatory condu(5t in^ his 
'i.fribunefhip, an office on which he entered 
^^ enraged againft eyery rpfpedlable man for 
;*f his difapprobation of the difgraceful treaty 
V*' with the Numantines, was put to death by 
/^an^aflbciation of the friends of his country. 
f^ The latter avoided the punifliment due to 
** him for inflaming the people, by a volun- 
f^ t^ry death." In this paiTage we have both 
. . R 3 Cicero's 
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Cicero's opinicm of the eloquence of Tiberius^ 
tnd his account of the cauies of its dirc^on 
to pernicious purpofes.* Gracchus in his ]routh 
had excited the fanguine hopes of his friends^ 
that he would rife to the highefl: offices of 
ftatC) and fill them in a manner fitting his 
ftation in life, and worthy of his anceftors* 
In his early youth he ferved under Scipio at 
the fiege of Carthage, and equalled any of 
his rank and age, in courage and in condw^. 
The defire of diflindtion appears to have been 
his ruling principle; in that fituation it led 
to meritorious actions. The love of diftinc* 
tion however, though very ufcfiil as a fccon- 
dary and fubordinate principle, is very dan- 
gerous as a primary. It too frequently leads 
its votaries to confider lefs, truth and MIe- 
hood, right and wrong, than the opinion of 
thofe with whom they aflbciate. From this 
caufe, it often happens that men of rank and 
talents herd with low people, among whom 
they will be diftinguiihed, rather than with 
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other men of rtnk, with whom they will be 
on a footing of equality. Impelled by this 
principle, the efquire in private life will fome# 
times aflbciate with hi$ huntfman, whipper-ioii 
and footmen, inilead of gentlemen* ImpeU 
led by this principle, the nobleman or gen- 
tleman in public life, feeks the clubs of 
tradefmen and mechanics, in preference to 
the company of his equals. As diftin^Uon 
is comparative, even although his talents and 
acquirements be fuch as to procure refpedU-^ 
bility among the firft ranks, he prefers being 
higheft among the low, to being high among 
the high. Such was the cafe with Tiberius 
Gracchus, He might have been eminent 
ipven among Roman fenators, but as there 
were fome men ftiU greatep, be could not 
. be the firft* Special circumftanc^Si modify^ 
. diminiih, or eocreafe this principle of emu*» 
lation, and diredt the objects for which it is 
to operate. Disappointment of expeded ho* 
nour, and disapprobation of his condudt in a 
R 4. political 
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political ncgociation incenfed Tiberius againft 
the. nobility, and drove him to feek At>m 
ihe multitude that eminence, which he was 
now precluded from attaining among thofe 
of his own rank. Soon after his return from 
Carthage j he was appointed pay-mafter of the 
forces ferving under Caius Mancinus at Nu- 
mantia. Mancinus, • with his army, was 
defeated, and furrounded by the Numantines ; 
to fave hitnfelf from being cut to pieces he 
fued for a ceffation of arms. The Numan- 
tines, who remembered with gratitude and 
admiration the father of Tiberius, refufed to 
negociate with any but the fon. Tiberius, 
pleafcd with this mark of diftindion con- 
ferred on him by the enemy, outftepped 
the limits of his office, and concluded a 
peace/ As piay-mafter of the forces, it was 
no part of his office either to form or exe- 
cute refolutions of peace or war. The 
peace, even if it had been concluded by an 
officer properly authorized, was, according 
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to the fentiments bf the Romans fan&ioned 
by the foundeft policy, difgraceful. It was 
a peace framed when decided fuperiority did 
not enable them to didate the terais. It 
was to remove a temporary evil, from, which 
vigour and perfeverance would have foon 
permanently extricated them, a lacrifice of 
national honour. So mean, fo precipitate 
a peace could not pleafe the magnanimity 
of a Roman fenate. The fenators refufed 
to ratify articles, which they deemed bafe 
and fcandalous to Romans. The people, on 
the contrary, approved of the conduct of 
Gracchus. Their views were too narrow 
to fee the fatal eiFed;s of humiliation and 
defpondence. By the peace many of their 
relations and friends returned fafe, who might 
have fallen had they, with the ufual bra- 
very of Roman foldiers, endeavoured to force 
their way through the enemy. This fafety; 
though difgraceful, becaufe with fwbrds in 
their hands they had made no effort^ many 
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of the people thought preferable to the 
danger which they might have incurred 
by trying to fight their way. Grac- 
chus they, therefore took under their pro- 
tedkm. Incenfed againfl the fenate^ and 
gratified by the attachment of the people^ 
he from that time made it his chief ftudy 
to thwart the one, and pleafe the other. 
He knew that the plebeians confbntly re- 
pined at the riches and great eflates of the 
nobles. He concluded he could not more 
eife£tually gratify the poor, than by pro* 
curing a diflribution among them of the 
property of the rich. A complete eqiiali«» 
xation he faw would be altogether imprac* 
ticable at firfl. He began with propofing to 
limit only, the eflates of the great, not to divkio 
them altogether. He undertook to revive the 
Agrarian law, which a feditious tribune had 
procured to be enaded near three centurks 
before the time of Gracchus, but which Jhad 
fallen into the difLtfe which its abfurdityaiK} 
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injuftice defcrvcd. By this law, no Roman 
was to poiTeis more than a limited portion 
of land, which, reduced to Englifli mca- 
furc, would be about three hundred acres, 
a hundred of the larger cattle, and five hun- 
dred of the lefler. Tiberius being now 
eledted tribune moved, in a general aflem**^ 
bly, the renewal of this law ; and propofed 
to divide the furplus of the great eilates 
among the people. Were univer£d fuffrage 
(which Heaven forbid) ever to be eilabUihed in 
this country, were a convention of the mul- 
titude to have the uncontrouled power of 
enading laws, it would not be a diffiodt 
matter for one of the demagogues to con« 
wince fuch an aflcmbly, of the expediency 
of reducing the property of the rich, and 
making a diftribution among the poor. 

The motion of Tiberius was heard by 
ihc populace with great applaufe. The fpeech 
hj wbiph be fupported his motion is wor- 
thy 
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thy of attention, as it contains the principal 
confiderations ufually advanced by levellers 
to explode the inequalities of mankind. 

^tThe fevage beafts (he faid) in Italy, 
** in that land, which they veho monopolize 
** its. produce call happy, have their densi 
^'^ their places of repofe, and refuge. But 
•• thofe who bore arms, and expofed their 
" lives for the fafety of their country, enjoy 
•< nothing in it but the air and the light. 
'* They have no houfes or fettlemcnts df 
** which the pofleffion is fecure and pcrmn-* 
** nent ; they are conftrained to wander from 
^* place to place, with their wives and chil- 
•* dren, becaufe they have not property td 
" fix them in an abode. Your commanders 
*' (he faid) are guilty of a ridiculous xrror^ 
" when, at the head of their armies, they 
*' exhort you, my poor fellow-citizens, to 
*' fight for your t-emples and altars. Among 
" fo many Romans. none is pofleffed of cither 
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^' altar or monument, none has a houfe of 
** his own, nor feats of his anceftors to <ie- 
** fend. You have fought, and many . of 
*\ your friends have been flain, not to main- 
" tain your own property, for thefe engrof- 
** fers have left you no property to main- 
** tain. You labour to fupport the luxury 
** and wealth of other men. You are ftilcd 
•/* members of the firft nation in the world; 
" and lords of the univerfe, but have not a 
^^ foot of ground on which to reft." An 
harangue of this nature, fpoken to a tumul- 
tuous populace (for.it is the multitude which 
he addreiTed as foldiers, becaufe every Ro»* 
man was obliged to be a foldier, if his coun-« 
try wanted his fervices) naturally inflamed 
their minds. They were eagerly deiirous 
of having the bill pafTed into a law. So 
daring an attack upon property, not the fe- 
nate only, but even one of the tribunes ftre- 
nuoufly^ oppofed. Marcus 0(5tavius made a 
}>eneficial ufe of a pernicious office, and in- 
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terpoied his negative. Tiberius, enraged 
at this patriotic oppofition of his Colleague, 
became the more obftinate in his reiblatk>n» 
and more violent in his proceedings. He 
propofed, that the great landholders {hould 
abfolutely cede the excefs of their pofleiiions 
beyond his levelling flandard. The lower 
people aiTembled from all quarters to vote 
for the paffing of fo agreeable a kw. Ti-^ 
berius, to remove the obftacle of his col- 
league's negative, found means to have him 
mofl: unconftitutionally deprived of his of-» 
fice. The popular aflembly pafled the bill 
into, a law. As the fupreme power was 
vefled in the people, the fenate could not 
prevent them from fandtioning any favourite 
motion, however hurtful to the flate. 

Had Rome been a mixed government, had 
the fenate pofTeiTed a legiflative power equal to 
that of the people, had there been a fupreme 
magiftrate, with a voice in the legiflation, 
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which, in any contcft between the icnate 
and the aflembly of the commom, he would 
uie againft that party whidi was in the 
wrong, the bill of Tiberius would have 
been thrown out, and the flame would have 
been allayed without any ferious mifchief. 
The fupreme magiftrate would have feen, 
that the proceedings of the commons were 
fvolent and pernicious, and that it was his 
duty to himfelf and the country, to throw 
his weight into the fcale of the fenate. At 
Rome there was no fuch falutary controuL 
The conftitution being in fo great a degree 
' democratical, the fenate could not refift 
decrees, however deftruftive, which the 
popular aflembly chofe to pafs. They 
were obliged to aflfociate as individuals 
againft the deftroyer of property, and con- 
fequently of rational liberty. Scipio Nafica 
headed the aflbciation for defending liberty and 
property, and refcuing the country from the 
diftradion, anarchy, and injuftice, which the 
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proceedings of Tiberius threatened. Their 
ufual reiburce in times of emergency, the 
creation of a dictator, was then unattainable 
with fafety to the ftate. The conful who 
had. the nomination of that high magiftratei 
was known to be fevourable to the views of 
Tiberius. Tiberius prepared by force to 
oppofe the affociation of men of property and 
patriotifm. A fcuffle enfued, in which Ti- 
berius fell. Rome was, for the prefent, 
faved from anarchy and confufion by an aflb- 
ciation of defenders of liberty and property, 
againft innovators and levellers. 

Salutary as was this meafure of the gran- 
dees, it excited great rage among the lower 
orders. Thofe who have either done, or 
defigned mifchief, are difpleafed with the. 
punifhment of paft, and prevention of fu- 
ture evil. An affociation againft levellers 
could not expedt to be popular among le- 
vellers themfelves. *' The fubverfion (fay& 
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Perguflbn) " of government, that was likely 
'* to have followed the policy of Gracchus, 
*' becauie it did not take place, was over- 
*' looked ; and the reflitution of order, ef- 
" fedted by the fenate, appeared to be a 
** tyranny eftabliflbed in blood." The fena- 
tors inftead of proceeding vigoroufly to oppofe 
the execution of the iniquitous Agrarian law, 
very .impolitically fteered a middle courfe, 
.and made fonqie conceflions to the popular 
fedion. They permitted Fulvius, Flaccus, 
and Papirius Carbo to be chofen commiflion- 
crs, to put the law in execution, and even 
confented that Scipio Nafica, the preferver 
and ornament of his country, fliould be re- 
moved from Ronie. This temporizing con- 
duct in a great degree, undid what their 
vigour had before done, Papirius Carbo 
being chofen tribune, fomented the animoiity 
of the people againft the. fenate. Scipio Afri- 
canus now returned triumphant from Spain, 
ufed the influence which his abilities and 
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fervices had procured bini» in oppofing ttic 
dangerous innovatioos o£ the pedlar leaders. 
That great man was infuked and threatened 
by the populace i and the day after he had 
made a fpeech in the fenate for fuch firm 
and vigorous meafures as the emergency re- 
quired^ was found dead in his bed. The 
fuipkiods were ftrong againft the demago- 
gues. They had influence to prevent an 
enquiry. So enraged was the populace at 
the magnanimous condu<5t of Scipio, that his 
body was refufed the honours of a publk 
funeral. Such is democratic gratitude to- 
wards the greatefl benefactors. Infolent and 
violent themfelves, and Simulated by the 
factious harangues and motions of their tri- 
bunes, the people became outrageous. They 
groflly infulted the worthieft and moft emi- 
nent of the fcnators. At the inftigaticm of 
their tribune Labeo, who for his infamous 
condudt had been degraded by Metellus the 
cenfor, a mob had almoft put to immediate 
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d^ath tdat ftobleman^ the elddt and mdk vt^ 
lierable fenator of the time^ and invefted with 
one of the higheft offices of the ftate< He 
was with difficulty refciied from their hands^ 
As the people were now paramount in £si&. as 
well as by law, no enquiry was made con- 
cerning this outrageous a€t. Such was the 
Aate of affairs at Rome^ when there appeared 
ft perfon of fuperior talents to the other det- 
unagogues. 

Caius Gfacehus being twenty years of age 
nt the death of his brother Tiberius, retired 
&om the public view. It was for fome time 
uncertain^ whether he coniidered Tiberius's 
ccttdu^ as a model, or a^ a warning. Though 
he irpent ibme years in retirement^ yet wast 
he preparing himielf for public bufinefs^ 
When he made his appearance, he gave {pe* 
citnens of ilill brighter parts, and a more 
ardent traiper than even his brother^ He 
was Qot long in (hewing tlut, as well as 
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Tiberius, he was deficient in found judge- 
ment, without which ingenuity is a curfe, 
not a bleffing to the poffefTon About this 
time the Italian flates began to conceive views 
of being admitted to the privileges of Roman 
citizens, and to vote in the Roman aflemblies. 
The democratic fadtion favoured this exten- 
fion of fuffrage, knowing well that the greater 
the number of voters, the greater would be 
their power. The ariftocratic party faw that 
the voters, without the addition of more, were 
already too numerous for the peace and order 
of the ftate. On this occafion Gracchus 
fhewed what plan and politics he was going 
to embrace. He undertook the caufe of the 
Italian flates, and made a very fpecious ha- 
rangue in their favour. The friends, how* 
ever, of the eftabliflied order of things pre- 
vailed. The democratic party the following 
year fuccecded in elevating a moft flrenuous 
demagogue, Fulvius Flaccus, to the confular 
power. Though born a nobleman^ and 
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fprung from a family ^yhich had performed 
great fervices to the ftate, Flaccus had de- 
fcended to be a fubordinate leader of the 
loweft and moft fadlious of the populace. 
He had been the humble imitator and agent 
of Tiberius Gracchus. Raifed now to the 
firft office of the ftate, he began the fundions 
of his rhagiftracy by factious laws. He pro- 
pofed a bill for extending to the Italian flates 
the right of fufFrage, and admiffibility to the 
higher offices. The more exalted the rank, 
and the greater the influence of thofe who 
propofe dangerous innovations in a ftate, 
the more neceflary it is for virtuous and pa- 
triotic men to oppofe them ftrenuoufly. The 
fenate, men of property, and real love for 
their country, combined in oppofing Flaccus's 
motions they fucceeded in preventing its 
paffing into a law. Thwarted in this mea- 
fure, he endeavoured by means of his confu- 
lar power to remove the obftacles which had 
retorded the full execution of the Agrarian 
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aft. Whilft he was making modem agfce*^ 
able to the levelling intentions of die pec^le, 
the fenate found an opportunity of emplcying 
him in a war which now commenced with 
a tribe of the Gauls. Gracchus was chofeft 
queftor for Sardinia, The fenate had hope* 
of reftoring order to the ftate during thft 
abfenee of thefe incendiaries. Gracchua was 
continued in the queftorihip. Sufpeifting that 
the intenrion of the continuation was to keep 
him at a diflance from popular aflemblieS, 
be quitted his ftation and returned witboat 
leave. He was called to account by lk$ 
cenfors for deferting his duty. When demo- 
cracy is prevalent, unavailing is either law or 
juftice againft the favourite of the populace. 
^* However willing (fays FergufTon) the cen^ 
^' fors may have been to remove this peft 
" fromi the commonwealth, they were too 
^ weak to attempt any cenfure in this flatc 
^* of his caufe, and in the prefent humoqr of 
^* the people.'- Gracchus efcaped without 
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animadverfiofi. He was ibon after cho&n 
tribune^ and in that office he propofed various 
hurtful a£ts« The oppofition of the ienate 
had prevented die Agrarian law from being 
fteadily executed. Gracchus moved a re-* 
newal and confirmation of it^ with this addt-* 
tion^ that the lands (hould be annually dif« 
tributed among the poor. He endeavoured 
by every means to diminifh the refped which 
was entertained towards the ienate. In ihort, 
he attempted to reduce all the members of 
the community to the equality which derno^ 
erats projfefs to adore. A true democratical . 
leader wi^es the people to reign^ that through 
diem he may reign himielf. 

In matters not connedted with govern* 
menty Gracchus propofed and executed feve- 
ral ufeful works, fuch as bridges, highways, 
and other public improvements in Italy. In 
evoy part of his condudl that regarded the 
^onftitution, he was turbulent, feditious, and 
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dangerous. Being re-ele(%ed tribune the fol- 
lowing year contrary to the law> he proceeded 
in his attempts to make the conftitutic»i» 
as it already was nearly^ completely demo« 
craticaL He obtained an z& for depriving 
the fenate of the fhare they ftill retained in 
the judicative part of the government; and 
ordaining that the judges (hould be choien 
from the equeftrian rank. The moft dange- 
rous projed: which he formed, or indeed any 
Roman demagogue had hitherto formed, ex- 
cept the Agrarian law, and which Fulvius 
had unfuccefsfully attempted, was the ad- 
miflion of the Italian dates to vote in the 
Roman aflemblies. Againft fo dangerous an 
innovation, which would have lefTened the 
refpccftability, and increafed the corruption of 
the voters, in proportion to the increafe of 
the numbers, not the fenators only, but 
moft of the plebeians, of any property, con- 
fequence, or charadter, made a manly and 
vigorous ftand. After a warm conteft, the 
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motion was again negatived. Gracchus baf- 
fled in this projeft, propofed other laws 
tending to pleafe the very loweft of the ple- 
beians. On his motion public granaries were 
erei^tedy and a law was made that corn.ihould 
be iflued from thence, confiderably under 
prime coft. ** This aft (fays Ferguflbn) 
** gave a check to induftry, which is the beft 
^^ guardian of manners in populous cities, or 
** wherever multitudes of men are crowded 
** together.'* Nothing indeed tends more 
powerJfiilly to advance the defigns of an am- 
bitious demagogue, than the prevalence of 
idlenefs among the populace. Idlenefs pro-^ 
duces in vulgar minds, diflipation, the con- 
fequence of both is poverty ; and of poverty 
refulting from fuch caufes, corruption, and 
profligacy. Such perfons are of all others 
the fittefl: for being tools to a demagogue, 
and for being employed in any flagitious pro- 
jed he can conceive. 

One 
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Oie of Gracchus 's laws, though iniencied 
to pleafe and gratify the mukitude, ga^e no 
diffatisfadlion to the fenate. It was decreed 
that coionies fliould be fettled in diSaxioi 
jMirts of Italy, and that the city of Car-' 
thage (hould be rebuilt for the reception of 
fix thoufand Romans. The fenate readify 
agreed to a meafure which was l&clf to 
rid the city of the moft tumultuous citizens. 
It alfo afforded an oj^xwrtunity of removkig 
die popular leaders, by employkig them to 
fettle the new colonies. Polvius and Grac* 
chu$ were appointed commiflioners for eifta«^ 
bliftiing a colony at Carthage. Whilft Grac- 
chus was in Africa, the ariftecratic par^ 
gained confiderabk flrength in Rome> and 
carried the eledtion erf" Opimius, a very able 
and flrenuous friend of the nobles, to tftie 
confulfhip. Gracchus on has return had «he 
audacity to offer himfelf a third tinac for the 
tribunefhip. His fuit, equally prefumptuous 
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as illegal^ was K)e£tcd. Ever fince the 
motions of Tiberius Gracchus, and the pre- 
valence in moft cafes of the democratical 
party, the alTembly of tribes had more fre* 
quendy determined legiflative queftions^ than 
the aflembly of centuries* The force which 
the fenate and its adherents acquired during 
die abfence of the demagogues, enabled the 
centuries to regain a part of their conftitu- 
tional coniequence. Legiflation began again 
to be attached to property, rank, and ability, 
more than to mere number. The reftoradon 
of the pre-eminence of rank and property is 
)a death«^blow to levelling demagogues. Ful- 
vius and Gracchus, feeing things were re* 
turning to the namral channd, became def* 
perate, and prepared for force. They iaw 
that their dreams of univerfal fuiFrage and 
equaHzadon of pofTefSons, were no longer 
likely to be realized without violence and 
iofurredtion. To that diey had recourfe. 
They attempted to ieize the Capitdi with an 
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armed body of defperadoes» but were fruf- 
trated by the vigilance of the friends of their 
country^ headed by the conful. One of the 
attendants of the conful^ juftly reproached 
Gracchus with {edition and rebellion; and 
was murdered by a follower of the dema* 
gogues. The country was declared by the 
magiftrates to be in a ftate of war. They 
cited the two leaders to anfwer for their 
conduct before a general aflembly of the 
people. Fulvius and Gracchus refiifed to 
appear^ and with a numerous party in arms 
look a ftrong poft on the Aventine hill. 
The friends of their country proceeded to 
koflilities againft thofe rebels. Caius and 
Flaccus with many of their adherents were 
killed. 

The proceedings of the democratical lea- 
ders at Rome, ftrikingly manifeft the clofe 
conne<Sli6n between profufe extenlion of fuf- 
frage, and diftribution of private property. 

The 
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The extenfion and the encroachment went 
fo much hand in hand^ that we may fairly 
infer, that had the propoiers been able to 
bring the former to univerfal fufFrage, they 
would have done it with a view of bringing 
the latter to univerfal equality. 

Had Rome been a government of three 
-eftates, the daring attempts of Fulvius and 
Gracchus would have been much fooner and 
more eafily reprefled. The vigilance of the 
executive government would have dete<5te4 in 
a lefs advanced ftage, proceedings fo dange- 
rous to the community. The fenate and the 
refpedtable part of the popular afTembly would 
have concurred in making regulations accor- 
ding to the novelty and exigency of the 
cafe, for preventing the feditious meetings, at 
which a Fulvius or a Gracchus inflamed the 
populace to difcontent and infurredlion. 

Fulvius 
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Fulvius and Gratchus were two' flioii 
violent democrats i in a goy^nmcnt only 
where democracy had too much weighty 
could they have dared eren to propose the 
greater number of their political meafures/ 
but efpecially thofe confounders of all order/ 
and fub?erters of alt juftice, unherfal Juffrage 
and confifcafim of property 4 A mixed mo-' 
narchy would not only have prevented thf 
efforts of thofe leaders of fedition from long 
difturbiiig the public tranquillity, btft evefl 
from involving their deluded followers in 
utter ruin. The wonted hearers of their ha- 
rangues would have been prevented fromf 
Mening to them, by the wifdom and adtivity 
of a welUbalanced government, before fe-' 
dition ripened into rebellion, and debarred 
from thofe incendiaries, might have been 
changed into good and ufeful members of 
focicty. After the fuppreflion of the Gracchi^ 
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the fenate and magiftrates recovered their 
former authority. The people taught by 
recent experience the danger of violent oppo- 
fition to the fenate^ allowed queftions of k* 
giOation to original in that wife body> and 
to be afterwards determined by the aiTembly 
of property, not the affembly of number. 
Juft notions of fubordination refumed their 
place, and expelled the vifionary and mif- 
chievpus &ncies of univer&l equality. Po-» 
pular power fuhmitted to fenatorial authority. 
Order and tranquillity fucceedec) cpnfuiion 
^d tumult. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Mmiui — Saittrmmu amd Glaucia^ permeima meafkres^ lamfimmm^f 

the goui Metelks — Drufiu's refkm hiUexcius iwtiJUm nxfor — 

SyJIa'-^Sai^cius'^defeat of the demagogues^^-revrval 9f Ae 

fa^iw under Cinna^'-deatb tf Martus'^Jifud avertbro'w ef 

bisfiUenuers^^S^tta^s diBahirflnp^^refignatimi. 

THE caufe of the diforders itill remaii^ed^ 
though at prefent fufpended in it$ 
operation. Where democracy is the 
prevailing principle, demagogues will never 
long be wanting to miflead the niidttitude. 
A perfonage now began to appear on the 
popular fide of much fuperior intellect' and 
vigour of mind to the Gracchi, and equal to 
any man who had as yet exifted in* Rome ; 
this was the celebrated Marius.* 

Marius was a man of obfcure birth and 
uncouth manners, but of the greateft courage, 
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mUitary experience, and conduct. He was 
endued with very great talents, which, 
notwithfianding a moft bcx)ri(h addrefs and 
ungraceful deportment, he could dired: with 
the greateft art to the attainment of any 
objed: he chpfe to purfue. Great men have 
fometimes the prejudices of the weak and 
foolifh. A narrow and mean education gave 
to Marius that hatred of the nobility, which 
low perfons fo naturally imbibe againft rank 
and dignity. Ambition aifo, a predominant 
^principle in the character of Marius, added 
to his hatred of the nobles, refcntmeht, be- 
caufe they thwarted him in his purfuit of 
power. He received the firft rudiments of 
his military education at the liege of Nu- 
roantia^ under that great mafter Africanus, 
where the penetration of Scipio anticipated 
the future eminence of his pupil. Soon after 
the death of the younger Gracchus, Marius 
was chofen tribune. In that office he gave 
unequivocal proofs of wifdom and intrepidity, 
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hat did not manifeft that dcmcxratical fpirit 
which he afterwards difplayed. The laws 
which he propofed were calculated for tho 
advantage of the ilate in general, not for 
the gratification of a particular clais. It is 
not improbable, that policy prevented him 
from making a violent attack upon the no- 
bility. The fenate, fince the death of Caius, 
pofleiTed great authority, in which the peo^ 
pie had a temporary difpofition to acquiejfce* 
Mariua, for the^ prefent, refted his hopes of 
Iggrandifemmtt on his military exertions* 
The war againft Jugurtha afforded him the 
firft opportunity of greatly diftinguifhing him* 
felf. When that adventurer had rifen by 
the murder of his coufins to the throne of 
his uncle, the Romans attacked him as the 
ufurper of a kingdom under their protedion. 
By his artifices and the remiffnefs of the 
generals fent Jgainft him, a remiffnefs fup^. 
pofed to be owing to corruption, he fbr 
fome years made a fuccefsful fland. He 
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even vidtcd Rotne, wi^h an aftenfiblc view 
of fiibmittlng cnlireiy to the Romans, but 
really cxpefting to find tjic reft of the fena^ 
tors equally open to bribery as the conful« 
The murder of another coufip^ vsrhich hp: 
caufed to be committed^ compelled him ta 
leave Rome* On his return to Africa, he 
defeated the Roman general Albinus. Mc-^ 
tellus, a nobleman of high chara^er, vras 
chofen conful, and fent to Numidia. He 
entirely defeated Jugur^a, and reduced him 
to great difficulties. Under Mttellus^ Ma*' 
rius ferved with great reputation as a lieu-* 
tenant-generalt He obtained leave to ga 
to Rome, to iland for the confuUhip. Po-^^ 
pular dUTenfions were beginning to revive. 
The tribunes, efpecially a very zealous de- 
demagogue, Memmius, had perfuaded the 
people, that the whole body of the nobility 
was equally chargeable with corruption, as 
thofe who had commanded againft Jqgurtha. 
Arrived in Rome, Marius .inveighed againft* 
T 2 the 
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the nobility in that fpeech> of which Salluft 
gives us {p mafterljr an account. He was 
chofen conful in fpite of the oppoiition of 
the nobles, and appointed to command the 
army in Numidia. His vigour and ability 
would have made him fuccefsful in a much 
more difficult war than this now was. Ju- 
gurtha was again defeated^ and fought refuge 
with his father-in-law, Bocchus, who de- 
livered him up to Sylla the queftor of Marius. 
Marius returned triumphant to Rome. He 
was next employed as general againft nor- 
thern hordes, which had migrated from the 
fliores of the Baltic, and the faftnefles of 
Germany, to the more genial climes of fou- 
thern Europe. Thefe barbarous nations had 
approached Italy fome years before the con- 
qucft of Jugurtha. Carbo, then conful, was 
ordered with an army to watch their motions, 
but raflily encountering their force, was with 
his troops overwhelmed by their numbers on 
the northern frontier of Italy. Inftead of 
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inarching into that country after their vidtory, 
they turned afide towards Gaul and Spain. 
On their return from Spain, they again ho- 
vered over Italy, and caufed great alarna at 
Rome. Marius was cfteemed the fitteft ge- 
neral to cope with fo formidable an enemy. 
He was fent into Gaul to proted the Roman 
province, and prevent the Cimbri and Teiu- 
tones from invading Italy. Surprifing a nu- 
merous army of them near the Rhone, he cut 
them to pieces, and thereby added greatly to his 
military fame. Another mafs of the barba- 
rians, however, penetrated into Italy, near the 
Adriatic. In his fifth fucccffive confulfhip, 
he, together with his colleague, Catulus, 
totally deftroyed thefe northern invaders. 
Returning to Rome, he was adored by the 
multitude almoft as a god. He now fued 
for the fixth confulfhip, and was equally 
eager to have Metellus excluded, as himfelf 
eleded. By his influence with the people, 
and that of demagogues his tools, and above 
all by bribery, now fo eafy, as fufFrage was . 
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fo general/ he faccccdcd in both. The tttt- 
bulence of deitibcrtcy had been reftramed by 
the punHhtnent of the Gracehi» and by the 
fear of the Cimbnan invaiion. The &te of 
the Gracchi Was beginning to be forgotten, 
and fears of the barbarians were entirely re« 
moved. The people returned to their demo^ 
cratic violence with redoubled fury. The 
tribune Saturnitius, and the pr^tcx* Glaucia^ 
were the ofteniible leaders of the muktttide^ 
but Were really the i^nts of Marius onlju. 
Saturnintis courted the pojmlace by propofing 
new diftributions of landed property ^ that 
the money taken in war, (boald be employed 
in purchafing lands for the foldiers ef Marius^ 
and the poorer citizens; and that corn, 
bought at the public expence, fhoukl he 
given gratis to t^ multitude. This jiipply 
of their wants without their own exertion^ 
however pernicious, was pleaiing to the po^ 
pulace. Extenfion of fuifrage, die ufual ei# 
ther forerunner, or follower of encroachmfsn^ 
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on property, though moft gcncndly the foN 
mtr, did not fail to be a favourite meafurc 
of the demagogues. Meetings were conti- 
nually held of the moft ignorant, worthlefs, 
and defperate of the populace. The denuu» 
gogims painted in ftrong colours imaginary 
grievances, and inflamed the mifguided mvi^ 
titude againft the fenate, the men of property 
and refpedtability. In a mixed govemmeirf 
it would have been poffible to have prevented 
iuch feditious meetings, and puniftied fuch 
incendiaries, by legal means without any vio- 
lence ; but in a government where democracy 
Was prevalent, force was the only way to 
reftrain the excedes of the multitude, in^ 
flamed by wicked and defigning leaders. 
Unwilling to proceed to violence, the fenate 
was obliged to yield £:)r the tune, to popular 
phrenfy. So great was the favour of Marias 
and his tools with the pec^le, that he and his 
hi&ion were become mafters of Rome« The 
power of the &nate was virtoaUy fupprefied. 
T4 With 
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With the confequence of rank and dignityt 
fell as ufual the confequence of property. 
The afTembly of centuries was obliged to 
give up entirely the legiilative power to the 
aflembly of the tribes. In a democracy^ 
fooner or later univerfal fuffrage takes place 
and manifefts its direful efFefts. Soon would 
confufion and anarchy prevail in any country* 
if ignorance and meannefs were to have equal 
weight as rank and ability : if a chimney- 
fweeper were to have an equal ihare in thQ 
legiflation with a Duke of Bedford or a 
Fox. The redudion of both to his own low 
level would be his fir ft objedt. The power 
of the fenate was entirely fuppreffcd. A law 
was paffed obliging that body to confirm 
every aft of the tribes, which was in fed: an 
annihilation of the fenatorian power: a 
ftate of things equally pernicious, as if the 
London Correfponding Society had attained 
the fupreme power, and compelled parlia- 
ment t;o iandion any law which they chofe 
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to dire^. To the haranguing ledurers of that 
focicty, would then be owing all our political 
meafures, as according to Pope's P. P. ckrk 
of this parijb^ the proceedings of the laft years 
of Queen Anne, were owing to Robert 
Jenkins, farrier; Amos Turner, coUar-aia- 
ker ; George Pilcocks, late excifeman ;: Tho- 
naas White, wheel-wright ; and above all 
P. P. himfelf ; perfonages equally fitted for 
political direction as thofe ledurers. Hea?en 
be praifed, no Correfponding Society, no 
Aflembly of Tribes rules here ! Happy had 
it been for Rome if the populace had not 
ruled there. Every fe.nator was required 
under pain of degradation, to take an oath to 
abide by the regulations in queflion. Marius 
. pretended to objed: to this oath, and other 
ienators followed the example he profeHed to 
fliew. Metellus, the moft venerable member 
of the feiiate, and the moil ftrenuous oppo- 
nent of democratic violence and ambitious 
demagogues, declared he would never take 
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iuch an oath. Marius, ndtwitfaftanding his 
declaration, aAually fwore. The fbllowing 
day his tool Saturninus, procured in the 
tfifembly of the tribes the banifliment c£ 
Metellus. This was the objeiS: that Marina 
had principally in view, becaaie the abi- 
lities and virtues of Metellus were great ob* 
ftacles to the execution of his defigns of 
becoming abibhite. In a democracy, as we 
have feen in the cafe of Piiiftratus, ihofe 
who afpire at tyranny, endeavour to remove 
men of rank and talents from the councils 
of the ftate, Glaucia and Saturninus, en- 
couraged by their fucceis, proceeded to focb 
vicdence as to roufe the ienators, and all the 
dtifisens of rank and proper^ to aifociate 
againfl thofe daring innovators. Bloodflied 
enfued. The democratical leaders, after 
murdering a nobleman propofed for the con- 
fulate, with their adherents felled the Ca- 
pitol. They were befieged by the friends 
of their country, taken, and put to the fword. 

It 
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it was owing to the prevalence of dettKl^ 
cracy, Aat political contefts at Rome were 
attended with murders. Had there been 
a government of effedhial controul, ittch 
daring mifcreants as Saturnintts and GlMck 
would have, by the regular courfe of law, 
4r^ceived the punilhment due to their trea- 
sons . In the rebellions of the Gracx:hi, and 
in that of 8aturninus and Olaucia, it is cvi- 
dent, that from democracy came the dilleafe, 
irom ariftocracy the cure. 

Markis kept aloof from the latter part of 
•the proceedings of his friends, but was 
ttrdfigly fufpedled of wifliing well to their 
t:attfe. * Knowing the foipicion, he chofe 
to ftbfettt himfelf from Rortie. He vifitcd 
•Afia,, ttnd tried to ftir up a war betwten 
Rome and Mithridates. 

The fenate having now no formidable op<^ 
jponent, regained hs importance. Some Cbl^ 
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lutary laws were made to retrain popuW 
violence and tribunitian intrigues. The tran* 
, quillity of the ftate, arifing from the preva- 
lence of the nobles^ was only of fhort du- 
ration. " While (fays Ferguffon) the fource 
** was open, any mere temporary ftagnadon 
" could only tend to increafe the force with 
" which it occafionally burft over every im- 
*' pediment of law or good order, that was 
*' placed in its way/* Scarcely had the 
regulations of the fenate and men of property, 
been made for reftoring order to the ftate, 
when they were difturbed by the projeds of 
Marcus Livius Drufus, tribune of the people. 
Drufus at firft profefled to a£t in concert with 
the fenatei and propofed to reftore to that 
body the judicative power, of which they 
had been deprived by the law of Gracchus. 
A claufe, however, for admitting three hua- 
dred knights at once into the fenate, which 
he tacked to his bill, (hewed that his 'feat 
object was to debafe that illaftrious' body. 

His 
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His following proceedings more unequivo- 
cally (hewed his real defigns. He propofed 
tiiat all the diflributions of land intended by 
Gracchus in favour of indigent citizens 
fhould be carried into execution. He alfo 
revived the proje(a; of Gracchus for beftow- 
ing univerfal fuffrage on the inhabitants of 
Italy. The naenr of rank, property and pa- 
triotifm joined in oppofing fo dangerous an 
innovation. The propofed Reform Bill of 
Drufus was rejedted with deferved indigna- 
tion. Rejedtion> however, did not undo 
all the evil which the motion caufed. Buoy- 
ed up with hopes that the influence of 
Drufus in the popular afTembly would pro- 
cure them that fuffrage which had fo long 
been their favourite objed, the Italians were 
greatly incenfed at their difappointment. 
Thiey formed conventions to devife meafures 
for extorting by force from the legiflature 
wliat it would not voluntarily grant. They 
jOtiil pretended that they meant only to ufe 

peace- 
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broke out into a£bual rebellicm. It 

able» that had the Romans with rea- 

ance obferved their proceedings from 

c that they began to afTemble in era- 

s, difTolved thofe afTemblies bj jfbrcei 

irerely puniflied the ring^leadirs, the 

►n might have been prevented; bui 

, this rebellion turned out to b^^ orc 

moft dangerous wars that ever at- 

Rome. It would be by no moans 

to conclude that Drufus, \vho wti 

other refpedts a defperate charader 

vifhed affairs to come to fuch extrc< 

However that may be^ it is certain 
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ought to be a warning to popular leaders, 
if they do not really defign mifchief, to be- 
ware of making fuch infiaounatory motions 
as tend to produce infurredtion. 

The war which enfued between Rome and 
the Italian provinces was ftiled the War of 
the Allies. It called forth great military 
exertions, and caufed much bloodflied on 
both fides* Among the Roman leaders who 
diftinguifhed themfelves the mod eminent 
were Marius and Sylla. Of thefe tWo, 
Marius was hitherto the higher in reputa- 
tion, Sylla in that war the fuperior in 
^ual performance. He was rifing faft to 
^t military glory, which Marius had for-^ 
merly acquired. Jealoufy of the increafing 
^me of Sylla blew into a flame a refent^** 
ment, which (torn a combination of caufes 
had long pofTeiTed the breaft of Marius. 
Sylla was fprung from a patrician family. 
In his early ^ge he devoted himfelf to the 
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peaceable means for the attainmeBt of theif 
objcdl. Their preparatbn however of arms, 
troops, and military (lores '(hewed that thoyi 
did not intend a peaceahle procedure. Thia 
was confirmed by their fubfequent conduA^ 
as they broke out into a£bual rebellicm. It 
is probable^, that had the Romans with rea-^ 
dy vigilance obferved their proceedings fromr 
the time that they began to afTemble in con- 
ventions, difTolved thofe a(Icmblies by force, 
and fevcrely puniflicd the ring-leaders, th«i 
rebellion might have been prevented; but 
in fad, this rebellion turned out to l^ oro 
of the moft dangerous v^rars that ever at-* 
tacked Rome. It would be by no means 
candid to conclude that Drufus, who was 
pot in other rcfpedts a defperate charad^er^ 
really wifhed affairs to come to fuch extre*^ 
mitics. However that may be, it is certain, 
that his motion produce4 thofe pernicious 
convulfions. Such confequenccs rcfulting 
from propofitions of extcfifion of fufirage, 

ought 
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oaght to be a warning to popular leaders, 
if they do not really defiga mifchief, to be- 
ware of making fuch inflammatory motions 
as tend to produce infurredion. 

The war which enfued between Rome imd 
die Italian provinces was ftiled the War of 
the Allies. It called forth great military^ 
exertions, and caufed much bloodflied on 
both fides* Among the Roman leaders who 
diftinguifhed themfelves the moft eminent 
were Marius and Sylla. Of thefe tWo, 
Marius was hitherto the higher in reputa* 
tion, Sylla in that war the fuperior in 
aiO:ual performance. He was riiing faft to 
that military glory, which Marius had for-f 
merly acquired. Jealoufy of the increafing 
|ame of Sylla blew into a flame a refent^i- 
ment, which from a combination of caufes 
had long pofleflfed the breafl: of Marius. 
Sylla was fprung from a patrician family. 
In his early age he devoted himfelf to the 
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literature which had for fome tiine begua 
to fpread among the Romans. Addi^ed 
greatly to pleafure, he did not conceal a 
genius deftined to give him afcendency over 
men. Though habitually voluptuous, he 
never fuffered his pleafures to obftrudk the 
purfuit of thofe great objedts which his mind 
could conceive and devife the mofl efficacious 
means for attaining. He began his military 
career by ferving as queftor under Marius in 
the Jugurthine war, fhewed great courage and 
condudt in this fubordinate capacity, conci- 
liated the affedtion and efteem of the foldiers, 
and gained the refpedl and confidence of the 
general. When Jugurtha fled for refuge to 
his father in-law Bocchus, a negotiation was 
opened between Marius and that prince, con- 
cerning the Numidian. Sylla was employed 
by the Roman general to conduct the nego- 
tiation, and by his policy and addrefs pre- 
vailed on Bocchus to deliver Jugurtha into 
his hands, He gavp up the Numidian to 

his 
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hk general^ but among the foldierSy and a€ 
Rome, took to himfelf the merit of the 
capture of Jugurtha. He had a ling made 
for himjTelf nsprcfcnting Bocchus putting 
Jugurtha into his pofieffion. His conduift 
appeared to Marius arrogant, and firft ibw- 
ed ^e feeds of that hatred, which ripened 
kito fruits fo fatal to the commonwealth. 
Sylk, ading as lieutenant-general under 
Catolus Marius's. colleague in the war agaitift 
Ae Cimbri, greatly raifed his military cha- 
rader and influence with the foldiers. That 
farther incenfftd Marius, ftill however he did 
not interfere mtuch in public affairs, but after 
ihe conclufion of the Cimbrian war devoted 
himfelf chiefly to his pleafures. In fadt, the 
telents of Sylla required fome great objeft to 
roufe them to exertion, and at the period 
from the end of the Cimbrian irruption to 
the beginning of the revolt of the Italian pro- 
vinces, there was no war of confidcrable im- 
portance* At home he attached himfelf to 
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the populace were fufFered to vote. Sulpicius^ 
more daring and profligate than even Satur- 
ninus had been» was now tribune. Seeing the 
authority which the late exteniions of fuffrage 
gave to popular leaders, he endeavoured if pof^ 
fiible to procure univerfal fuflFrage. He undid 
the limitations under which the Italians had 

I 

been permitted to vote, and filled up the roUa 
of the people in whatever way fuited his own 
views. At the head of his rabble he did 
whatever he pleafed. He caufed niany re- 
fpedtable citizens, who endeavoured to refift 
his violence, to be put to death. SyUa hini- 
felf, the chief magiftrate of his country, was 
obliged to withdraw privately from the capi- 
tal, and feck flicker in his army. Marius, 
who had kept on the referve whilft there was 
a doubt of Sulpicius's fuccefs, now that he 
believed his vidtory over the men of rank and 
property indifputable, put himfelf at the head 
of the populace. It had long been his objedk 
to have the command againft Mithridates, a 

command 
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command for which his age and infirmities 
rendered him totally unfit. In an affembly 
tonfifting fo much of fuch voters as were now 
idihitted it was eafy for a favourite of the 
mob to obtain whatever decree he chofe. 
An adl was procured appointing Marius to 
fuperfede Sylla in the command. Every 
thing at Rome was managed by Sulpicius 
and Marius, at the head of the dregs of the 
populace. If the government of Rome had 
been properly mixed the evils that enfued 
would have been prevented. The controul- 
ing orders would either have reflrained Sul- 
picius in the beginning of his career, or 
brought him and Marius to condign punifh- 
ment when their fedition ripened into trea- 
ion, when they adhxally levied war againfl 
the chief magiflrate and the flate. The 
demagogue would have been hanged, the 
fenator beheaded in the due courfe of law, 
and the flate reftored to tranquillity. But 
the democracy did not admit of legal redrefs. 

,U 3 Thofe 
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Thofc wicked men had aftcd agreeably to 
the forms of the government. By the con- 
ftitution the fupreme power was veftcd in 
the people; and as they had procured a 
majority of votes their proceedings had been 
nominally legal. They might have com- 
pletely eftablifhed their own ufurpation with- 
out departing from the letter of the law. 
To have attempted to ufe literally legal 
means in oppofing them would have, been 
ineflFe<flual. Sylla by the neceflity of the 
times, was compelled to deviate from efta- 
blifhed law, and to oppofe force by force. 
He marched to Rome at the head of his 
army. Marius oppofed him with his adhe- 
rents. A bloody conflid: enfued; Sidpicius 
among many others was killed ; Marius with 
difficulty efcaped, and took himfelf to bani(h- 
ment. Sylla did not fail to gratify his own 
private refentment as well as punifh the 
public enemies, now that he had the fu- 
preme power in his hands. His general 
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regulations however tended to prevent the re- 
currence, of popular violence, by removing the 
caufes. He reftored the fenate to its former 
power, and replaced the legiflative authority in 
the hands of the aflembly of the centuries, the 
majority of property, inftead of that of the 
tribes, the majority of number. 

'Having reftored the commonwealth to 
tranquillity, Sylla fet out upon his expedition 
againft Mithridates. By a feries of victories, 
gained with a very inferior army, and in very 
unfavourable circumftances, he in two years 
compelled Mithridates to evacuate, his con- 
quefts, to indemnify the Roman allies for 
their loffes, and the Romans for the expence 
of the war. Whilft this great man was 
engaged in repreffing and reducing the foreign 
enemies of his country, its internal, the de- 
mocratic party^ again recovered its flxength 
at Rome. Cinna, his fucceflbr in the conful- 
fliip, revived the popular prctenfions to uni- 
U 4 verlal 
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yerfal fuiFrage and divifions of property. 
The fenate and the principal men among the 
people, headed by O^vius the other con* 
fill, joined in oppofing thefe dangerous pro^ 
pofitions ', obliged Cinna to leave Rome, and 
chofe another conful in his place. The war 
itill in fome degree fubfifted between Rome 
and the moll obftinate of the Italian ftates. 
Several armies were on foot in Italy. The 
refradtory Italians were well aflfcdled to the 
democratic party at Rome. Cinna betook 
himfelf to an army under Appius Claudias, 
and had the addrefs to gain it over to his 
intereft. He was joined by Sertorius, a man 
of great talents and military Ikill, who, 
though driven by difappointments and refent* 
ments into the democratic party, pofleifed 
many virtues, and endeavoured to moderate 
the violence of his aflbciates. Marius hear^ 
ing in Africa, where he was in banifliment, 
that the democratic fadtion was again in force, 
haftened to Italy to join Cinna, The pru- 
dence 
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dence and moderation of Sertorius objeded to 
the admifHon of a man of Marius's known 
chara<5ter into the camp. He was over-ruled 
by Carbo and Cinna^ and Marius fuffered.to 
put himfelf at the head of the army. On 
hearing that Marius was with the army, 
many of thofe foldiers and officers who had 
formerly ferved under him, left the oppofitc 
party, and flocked to his ftandard. At the 
head of numerous forces, he with Carbo, 
Cinna, and Sertorius, marched to Rome. 
Metellus and Oitavius, generals of the party 
of the fenate, endeavouring to oppofe him, 
were abandoned by their troops. Marius 
entered Rome ; caufed thofe of the friends 
of order, who did not fave themfelves by 
{light, to be put to death without a trial, 
and confifcated their property. His moft 
atrocious cruelties were againft the greateft 
and moft. refpedtable charafters of the fenate. 
He fuffered his foldiers to gratify their bad 
paffions as well as himfelf. The city was a 

difmal 
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diimal Ifccnc of robbery, murder, and every 
ipecies of enormity. Sertorius was very avcrfe 
to Acfe horrid crimes, but was unable to 
prevent them. Marius made himfelf conful, 
and fuffered his banditti to continue their 
rapine and maflacres. Rome, when taken 
by the Gauls, had not been fuch a fcene of 
woe as when poffefled by the democratic 
foaion, and the democratic leader Marius. 
Marius in ufurping the fupreme power, did 
no more than every democratical leader would 
do, if he had the fame abilities and the iame 
opportunities. His tyranny however was 
fortunately not of very long continuance: 
death put a final ftop to his barbarities. If 
Rome had been a government of king, lords, 
and conunons, Marius would either not have 
formed fuch defigns, or if he had, would 
have been arretted in his courfe, by the vigi- 
lance of government and the wifdom of the 
national council, long before his projeds had 
produced io direful cffc&s. He was to-f 

tally 
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tally unreftrained by principle, and would 
have been a bad man under any government, 
but that his wickednefs produced bloodfhed 
and devaftation in his country, arofe from the 
prevalence of democracy. 

On the death of Marius, the democratic 
partizans, headed by Cinna, ufurped the 
government. Meanwhile Sylla returned to 
Italy, to avenge the injuries of his plundered 
and murdered friends, and of his enilaved 
country. The democratic leaders had nume- 
rous forces, and together with the Italian 
dates, promifed a formidable oppoiition. 
Italy was now the fcene of a bloody civil 
war, in which the abilities of Sylla were daily 
becoming more and more fuccefsful. The wir 
was carried on for two years, and might have 
lafted longer, if the Marian fadtion had been 
more under the direction of Sertorius, a ge- 
neral little inferior to Sylla. Sertorius with- 
flrew into Spain. Sylla having defeated the 

other 
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other Marian leaders, fuccefsfolly marched 
to Rome; vanquiflied the remains of the 
Marian armies near Rome, and entirely 
cruflied the party. At the head of his vic- 
torious army, now mafter of the ftate, Sylla 
proceeded to very great cruelty, caufed t;hc 
prifoners to be put to death in cold blood, 
ordered the adherents of Marius that re- 
mained in the city, and every individual ob- 
noxious to himfelf, to be maiikcred and his 
property to be confifcated ; fuffered his offi- 
cers and foldiers to gratify their rapacity and 
rcfcntmcnts by robbery and murder; and 
while thofe horrid fcenes were adling by his 
permiflion, or .command, amufed himfelf 
in mirth and diffipation. Having extirpated 
the Marian party, he caufed himfelf to be 
cledled perpetual dicSUtor. He difpofed of 
the confifcated lands among his foldiirs, and 
thus made them interefted in the government 
which he fhould eftablifli. His political re-^ 
gulations were in general well fitted to the 

pre* 
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prevention of the recurrence of thofe evils 
which the ftate had fufFered from the pre- 
valence of democracy, and from iribunitiaa 
ufurpations. He replaced the legiflative power 
in the aflembly of property, and refiored'thci 
judicative to the fenate. He deprived the 
tribunes of their pretended right of harangur 
ing the people, and made feveral very falu- 
tury additions to the criminal law. On the 
whole his inftitutions were friendly to the 
order,^ tranquillity, and happinefs of the ftate.^ 
Having eftabliflied the government, he to 
the furprife of all the world, refigned his 
abfolute power. Sylla's chief principles of 
zdiion appear to have been on the one hand 
violent refentment ; on the other, zeal for the 
intereft of his country. His refentment, no 
doubt, prcMnpted him to excefSve cruelties. It 
might be alledged in extenuation of fome of the 
barbarities, that they were inflid:ed on pcrfons 
who had been inftrumental in the greateft vil- 
lainy to their country and cruelty to his friends. 

His 
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His enemies ftruck the firft blow; it was 
owing t6 his fortune and ftrength that his 
were the hardeft^ and if he did not forbear when 
he had them down, his conduA though not 
juftifiable, was ce^ainly not unnatural when 
he had been fo provoked. But whatever ab- 
horrence his conduct towards the conquered 
Marians may deferve, its turpitude or enormity 
does not leflcn the merit of his inftitutions, or 
the glory of his refignation. The democratic 
party began hoftilities, therefore were ac- 
countable for the confequences. Sylla was 
either cruel from natural difpofition, enraged 
from provocation, or fevere from a fenfe of 
the injuries of his country. If he was natu- 
rally cruel, the aggrefSon of the democrats 
gave him an opportunity of gratifying his 
cruelty; if enraged, injuries from the demo- 
crats excited his refentment ; if impreifed 
with a feeling of wrongs done to his country, 
the democrats were the authors of the in- 
juries. Whether therefore we confider the 
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conduct of Sylla as deteflable, as excufeable, 
or as necelTaryy it was owing to democratic 
violence; the maflacres of Sylla proceeded 
from the prevalence of democracy^ 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Lefidus revives popMlar dijtwrbances — CruJhed-~'P9mpeyfeni to Spain 
ageunft Sertorius — LmcuUus fent agasn/i MxtbriJates'^Cmqiiers 
him and Ttgrarus — SpartaaU'^CruJbed ly Crajfns — Pompe^ 
fy Trihunitian intrigues invefted mntb an unlimited fenuer^ 
dejiroys the pirates — At the in/lance of a tribune fupported hy 
Cicero fuperfedes LucuUus in the command^ entirely fihdues the 
Afiatic princes. 

AN attentive and impartial reader of 
the Roman hiftory, from the firft 
appearance of Tiberius Gracchus, to 
the civil war of Marius and Sylla, muft be 
convinced that the alarming difTenfions, and 
terrible convulfions, which charaderized that 
period, were owing to the democracy. We 
are now entering upon the laft aft of the 
Roman republic and faft approaching to 
the cataftrophe. The democratic faftion, 
though prevented during Sylla's diftatorlhip 
from raifing its head at Rome, was far from 
being crufhed. It frill remained in great 

though 
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though hidden force. When Sylla*s rcfig- 
nation difpelled its fears^ it again openly made 
its appearance. Lepidus being made conful 
put himfelf at the head oi the reanimated 
remains of the popular party. He owed 
the confular dignity to the influence of a 
young man deftined to a£t a diflinguiihed 
part in the clofing fcene of Roman liberty. 
Cn. Pompey had when very young, by a 
graceful appearance, dignified manners, and 
military enterprize, attained great diftindtion. 
When twenty-three years of age, though 
only a knight, and invefted with no public 
character, he had raifed a body of troops for 
Sylla. With thefe he attacked and defeated 
Brutus a Marian general at the head of much 
more numerous forces. His fuccefsful cou- 
rage and adtivity were fo agreeable to Sylla 
that he hailed the vi£toribus youth Imperator, 
a title ufually beftowed on commanders in 
chief only, after a iignal viftory. He or- 
dered him alfo to be called Pompey the 
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Gitat^ a firname which afterwards adhered 
to him, and feems to have added to his 
idea of his own perfonal importance. In the 
fequel of the civil war he was by his iralour 
and enterprize repeatedly ufeful to SyUa. 
The defire of diftindkion early {hewed itfelf 
to be Pompey's ruling paffionj through the 
whole of his life it was not difficult for thofe 
to lead him^ who made him believe that 
he led them. Lepidus though a man of 
iTo great parts, by pretending to be the crea» 
ture of Pompcy had induced him to employ 
his popularity in favouring his ele&ioti. The 
penetrating Sylla eafily comprehended a cha- 
tader which impofed on the fpecious Pom- 
pey. He difapproved highly of Lepidus's 
ele6ion* and blamed Pompey for interefting 
himfelf in his favour. He had by this time 
alfo, it would appear, formed a jufl idea t^ 
Pompey*8 own charafter, which fuccefsful 
exertion in his caufe had before painted to 
him in too favourable colours. The event 
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ihewed the right jodgment of Sylla, and the 
wrong judgment of Pompey concerning Le«- 
jHdus. Lepidus propofedi to repeal all the 
ordinances of 83^^ to reftore the tribunitiaii 
power to its former dangerous height^ and 
to eftablifh unhitrjal fuiTrage through Italy. 
The fenate oppoied his motions^, and fuc^ 
ceeded in having them rejected by the people* 
Di£tppointed» he levied war againil his ccwn* 
tiy» and advanced to Rome. His ability 
however was not equal to hi« wicked inten«. 
tions. He was defeated^ and driven to 
baniihment» in which he died. 

Sertorius had retired to Spain with ibme 
of thi^ remains of the Marian ^dion, and 
^oUeded a confiderable body of Spaniards 
againft the Romans. Now that Sylla was 
dead» he was at this time the ableft Roman 
who had as yet appeared at tl^ head of an 
iffXtAy. Metdlus had been fent againd him 
\>y Sylla I but only to manifeil ills own 
X z in- 
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inferiority. Pompcy was fcnt to reinforce 
and aflift Metellus. His eagemefs to diftin- 
guifh himfelft led him to attack Sertorius 
without the afliftance of the other general. 
He was on the point of receiving* in a de« 
feat, a fatal. proof of his inferiority to Serto- 
rius, when Metellus coming up, covered his 
retreat. With unequal troops, the great 
abilities of Sertorius prevented them both, as 
long as he lived, from gaining any advantage. 
At length his talents and high military cha- 
raAer excited the envy of Perpema, his lieu- 
tenant general; at whofe infligation he was 
aflaflinated. Perperna, now at the head of 
the Sertorian troops, proved an eafy conqueft 
to Metellus and Pompey. He was hinafelf 
flain, and his forces difperfed. 

Meanwhile the democratical power was 
fail riiing to its former greatnefs, and the 
tribunes to their pernicious authority. Xbfi 
great original dcfeft in the Roman conftitu- 
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tion» the want of a juft balance, notwith-- 
fbnding the regulations of Sylla, ftill re- 
mained. A mixed well-poiied government 
could have faved Rome from the turbu- 
lent anarchy of democracy or the paralyzing 
horrors of defpotifm. Republics have, in 
general, been eager to extend their terri- 
tories. This is manifeft from the hiftory 
of Athens, of Carthage, and of Rome. Far 
however, is conqueft and extenfion of domi- 
nion from being a criterion of the internal 
welfare of a fkte. The body may difplay 
feats of ftrength and activity when an inward 
diflemper is preying on the vitals. Mithri- 
dates had renewed the w^r. Lucullus, an 
able and fkilful general, who had been a 
great favourite of Sylla, and was highly re- 
fpeded by the fenate, was fent againft the 
king of Pontus. By fucceffive victories, he 
deftroyed Mithridates's bed troops, difpof- 
fefTed him of his principal cities, and the 
greater part of his dominions, Mithridates 
X3 fought 
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fou^t itfuge with his fon-ih-law TigraMe, 
king of Armenia^ now the moftr powetibl 
prince of the Eaft. The Armenian Hiomrch 
afibrded his friend protedion, and went to 
war with die Romans. LucuUus defeated 
Tigranes, took his capital, and wouU haire 
finished the war by the fubjugation <^ all 
his territories, if democratic caprice had not 
fuperfeded him in his command, and ap- 
pointed a fiivourite general to reap the fruit 
of his labours* 

During this war^ a dangerous difhirbonce 
broke out in Italy, fixun an infurredion of 
the flaves. As flavcry was a ftatc, which 
pt«vailed under all forms of government in 
ancient times, we have faid little of d)c 
Athenian Haves, and hitherto nothing of die 
Roman. It does not appear^ that the treat- 
ment of fiaves either in theie ftates, or in 
any other democracies, was diftingu^cd ci- 
ther by mildneis or feverity from that under 
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otHcr ferms of goremment : it does not there<p 
fore tend to illuflrate the e£fe£ts of demo* 
cracy. There was 2t Rome one peculiarity 
in the ufe made of fome of their ilaves. 
A certain delcription of them was employed 
in fighting, as a (bow to amufe the people. 
The& were called Gladiators or Sword- 
players. The conqueror either fpared or 
Hew his antagonift, according to the fignal 
given by the fpeftators : '* Fer/o poUice vulgi 
(fays the fatinft) ^* ^uemlibet occidunt popu^ 
*^ lariter-y* if the populace turned their thumbs, 
the vidorious combatant mufl; kill the foe to 
pleafe them.'' The Romans took as much 
delight in thefe bloody combats as the Spa- 
niards do in bull-fights, and fome of our 
countiymen do in cock*-fighting, bear-»»baiting, 
mnd boxing matches. Thofe gladiatcM-s were 
inclofed in fchools, in which they pradtifed 
.the various movements pf attack and de- 
fencc^ and were in point of exercife and 
diety like modem prize-fighters previous to 
X 4 a pitched 
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a pitched battle, in training for their pnUic 
exhibitions. From one of thefe fchook^ 
Spartacusy a gladiator, of great ftrength and 
courage, efcaped with near a hundred of his 
followers. Betaking themfelves to the woods 
and mountains, they plundered the adjacent 
country. Numbers of flaveSt deferters, and 
other malefactors, flocked to the flandard of 
Spartacus. The Roman government at firft 
defpifed this infurredion ; the event (hewed 
that it is very unwife in rulers, to difregard 
even the buddings of rebellion. Spartacus 
eafily defeated imaller bodies fent againft him, 
and even vanquiihed two confuls with thek 
combined forces* After this inteftine com- 
motion had raged for three years, Marcus 
CrafTus, who had diflinguifhed himfelf under 
Sylla, was appointed to command againft the 
infurgents. He foon re-eftabli(hed the fu- 
periority of the Roman troops ; engaged 
Spartacus, who after a gallant refiftance, was 
killed and mod of his followers cut to pieces. 

The 
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The remains of the vanquiQied infurgents 
fled for refuge to the mountains, and were 
there met by Pompey, returning from Spain 
with a vidorious army, {ie eaiily cruiQied 
the fugitives. The vanity of Pompey led 
him to . aiTume the merit of having finifhed 
a war, in the clofe of which, he had acci- 
dentally met with a few runaways without 
any leader. *' I have (faid he in a letter to 
the fenate) ** cut up the root of that war, 
^* and exterminated the very laft of thofe 
** robbers." Craffus was highly offended at 
Pompey for arrogating to himfelf a glory 
which really belonged to him. He however 
facrificed his refentmen.t to his ambition, and 
joined with Pompey, to procure the conful- 
fhip for both. Though profefTedly of the 
ariflocratic party, they both courted the peo- 
ple, CrafTus, who was the richeft man of 
his time, gave entertainments to the whole 
multitude; and three months provifion of 
corn. Oftentatious vanity, much more than 

del 
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de0gning ambition^ waa the main ipring of 
Pompey's a^ons. Power he fecmed to con* 
fider only as the means of gratifying his love 
of diftindion. By the fame of his exploits, 
and the plaufibility of his deportment, he 
was highly agreeaUe to the people. After 
there was no general to oppofe him, be had 
overrun Spain; the multitude, who meafure 
ability by fuccefs, without confidering eaie 
or difficulty, believed him to be one of the 
greateft commanders Rome had ever produced. 
*To pleafe the commons farther, he procured 
the reftoration to their favourite magiftrates, 
of that dangerous power which Sylla had 
confined within ufeful limits. He alfo pro- 
cured the judicial power to be taken from 
the fenate, and given again to the knights, 
agreeable to Caius Gracchus's laws. The 
fenate faw the dangerous tendency of Pom^ 
pey's popular meafurcs, but was not able to 
prevent their fuccefs. The people and their 
demagogues adored Pompey, and longed for 

an 
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an opp(Mtunity» now that his cooMfliip vn$ 
expired, of beftowing on him (bene very high 
appointment. 

About this time the fea was very mudi 
infsfted with pirates; the numbers of thofe 
increafed as the profits of their depredations 
became greater. They failed in formidable 
fquadrons; not only captured trading fhips, 
but entered harbours, plundered the coafts 
andmarititpe towns, took numbers of citizens 
whom diey iKirced to pay ranlbm, ibid for 
fkves, or put to death. They appeared even 
at the mouth of the Tiber, plundered Oftia, 
the Gravcfend of Rome, and by interrupting 
die com trade, reduced the city to great 
ibaitSt The diftrcfles caufed by the pirates, 
afforded to Pompey an occafion for {m-ocu- 
ring thixmgh tribunitian intrigues, an ex« 
traordinary power. Gabinius a tribune, a 
creature of Pompey# propofed that in order 
to put a ^ap to tiie piracies, fome niaa of 

con- 
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confular rank and high character, fhould be 
invefted with abfolute power, by fea and 
land. Pompey was immediately underftood 
to be the perfon intended. The multitude, 
who are eafily duped, highly . approved of 
this commiflion, being beflowed on Pompey. 
In the fenate the motion was ftrenuoufly 
oppofed. Pompey himfelf abounded in diffi- 
mulation, and dealt much in artifices, which 
he reckoned very refined, and which every 
perfon of common penetration muft fee 
through. He afiedted to difapprove of Gb,^ 
binius's motion, enumerated the labours he 
had already imdergone, hoped he might be 
left to his repofe, and declared there were 
many fitter for fuch an office than himfelf. 
In fhort, he ufed all the common place cant 
which is employed by thofe who pretend to 
diilike a pleafure, an honour, or an advan- 
tage, after which they are eagerly afpir- 
ing. Thofe hackneyed arts pafTed upon the 
people as the greatefl difintereflednefs ; fo 

com- 
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competent judges are they of condud and 
character. Gabinius profefling to believe the 
fincerity of Pompey's declarations, pretended 
to be in a great rage> and accufed him of 
want of patriotifm, in preferring his own 
repofe to the good of his country. Pompey, 
he faid, muft be compelled to take the com- 
mand. Catulus, a fenator of very great wif- 
dom and virtue, delivered his opinion moil 
explicitly and firmly, on the inexpediency 
and folly of vefting fuch a power in any one 
citizen. He {hewed that the ordinary magi- 
Urates, if ever fit for their office, would, 
when furnifhed with a proper force, be per- 
fe(9dy adequate to the fuppreffion of the pi- 
rates: and that fuppofing Pompey, indivi- 
dually, ever fo moderate and patriotic, fuch 
a commiflion would eftablifli a bad precedent, 
which might be followed in cafes of a con- 
trary defcription. The found arguments of 
Catulus were convincing to the fenate, but 
weighed little with the people. Pompey 

was 
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VTM invefted with the power propofed. In 
the execution of his commiflioiif as in all his 
military operations, he difplayed great valour 
and at^vity; qualities which, though they 
do not alone conftitute the excellence of a 
general, are neceflar|r to render talents and 
ikill effedlual. Pompey in a ihort time» 
having the whole naval force of Rome at lus 
command, cleared the Mediterranean from 
fkrates. 

Difcontents had for fome time crept into 
the army of LucuUus, which prevented hiai 
from puflung the fucceflcs which liis condu^ 
had obtained. The foldiers conceived that 
he expofed them to danger and difficulties, 
in ord^r to increafe his own treafure^ 

Pompey had long been defirous of obtain^ 
ing the fupreme command in Afia« Agents 
frcttn hiflpL were fomenting difcontent in iht 
camp ^f ^\;icullus; whUft the tribunes at^ 
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Rome^ ftirred up the difpleafure of the peo* 
pie. Mithrldates learning the difTatisfaftion 
of the army, had, during the abfence o£ 
LUcuUus in Armenia, defeated one of hid. 
lieutenants with a confiderable body of forces. 
The vigour of the general, had it been per^ 
mitted to exert itfelf, would have foon re- 
trieved the Roman affairs. At the inilance 
of Pompey's creatures the tribunes, Lu- 
cuUus was recalled. The populace had now 
completely recovered their fupremacy, and re- 
fumed that infdence, turbulence, and vio- 
lence, which had marked their condud): du- 
ring the time of the Gracchi, Saturninus, 
Sulpicius, and Marius. It was no ibiall 
reafon for their wifhing to difgrace LucuUuSj^ 
that he waa an enemy to democratic exceilesj^ 
and highly admired by the fenate. ManiliuSj^ 
one of the tribunes, who had diftinguifhed 
hifnfelf by motions for extending fuffrage, 
and become odious to the fenate, propofed a ' 
4aw which he knew would gratify the people^^ 

and 
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time eftabliihed his chara<^r as 
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;• With talents equalled by one 
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admiration> than a panegyric on Pompey* 
He accordingly made a very fplendid oration^ 
the icope of which was to prove Pompey to 
be the ableft and moft fortunate general who 
ever exiAed; and in every refpedt the only 
perfonage qualified for commanding againft 
Mithridates. Thia panegyric in point of 
brilliant eloquence^ was perhaps not furpafifed 
even by the famous invedivc of five hours, 
which a modern orator of the moft fplendid 
talents pronounced in the Houfe of Com- 
mons. Were we to judge of Pompcy's ta- 
lents and charadter, through the medium 
of Cicero's eloquence, we {hould imagine 
his vidtoriesan Spain, when there was no 
general to oppofe him ; his crufhing of the 
fugitives after the vidory of Craffus had 
. deprived them of their leader, and rendered 
them incapable of reiiftance; his difperfioa 
of the pirates, with the whole navy of Rome 
uader his command, were proofs of un^* 
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and their faivourite Pompey. This was to 
inveft him with the command in Afia. A 
man of the firft ability and moft beneirolCTC 
difpofitions, who was generally attached ta 
the ariftocratic party, in this motion ieccHided 
the democrat. Tulliiis Cicero had b^xe 
this time eflabliihed his character as the 
greateft orator who had ever appeared in 
Rome. With talents equalled by one only 
of his age, with unqueftionable reditude of 
intention, it was Cicero's fate, from vanity, 
feeblenefs, and irrefolution of heart, to be 
frequently the tool of men much his inferiors 
in ability, in promoting hurtful purpoTes. 
There is no certain dependence on the con* 
duft of a man, however well difpofed, whofe 
ruling paffion is vanity; or who does not 
poflefs firmnefs, as well as wifdom and be- 
nevolence. Though of the party of the 
fenate, Cicero coveted the applaufe of the 
people, and knew there could not be a more 
cfFeAual way to increafe their efleem and- 
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admiration^ than a pOLncgyric on Pompey. 
He accordingly made a very fplendid oration^ 
the fcope of which was to prove Pompcy to 
be the ableft and moft fortunate general who 
ever exkted ;v and in every refpedt the only 
perfbnage qualified ibr commanding againft 
Mithridates. Thia panegyric in point of 
brilliant eloquence, was perhaps not furpaffed 
even by the famous invedive of five hours, 
which a modern orator of the mofl fplendid 
talents pronounced in the Houfe of Com« 
mons. Were we to judge of Pompey's ta- 
lents and charader, through the medium 
of Cicero's eloquence, we fhould imagine 
his vidories . in Spain, when there was no 
general to oppofe him ; his crufhing of the 
fugitives after the vidory of CrafTus had 
deprived them of their leader, and rendered 
them incapable of refiflance; his difperfion 
of the pirates, with the whole navy of Rome 
under hijs comaiand, were proofs of un« 
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equtlkd mititaiy talents. Hortcnfios and 
CaCuluSy the moft eminent men of ^ art* 
ftocratic party» icsdotifly oppofed k> great m 
eleratKHi of Pooipey. ^ Their oppofition was 
incfie^aL By the unaninnous voice of the 
plebeians, Fompey fuperfeded Lucullus in 
the command, with unlimited power. Pom- 
pey foffcikd good qualities, which rendered 
foch poVer lefs dangerous in his hands, than 
it would have been in thofe of mwy odiers. 
He Was moderate, temperate, and hunane> 
neither avaricious nor oppreffive. His gteat 
authority was never intentionally hurtfiil, al- 
though it became eventually deftroftive to 
his country, by rendering him an efficacious^ 
tool of the moft wicked defigns, in^e han4» 
of a much more able man. 

it was not difficult for Pompey to bring 
to a vidorious conclufion, a war with an 
enemy whom his predecei2<M- had (o greatly 

reduced. 
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reduced. He entirely conquered Mithridates 
andXigraneSy fubdued Syria, and rendered Judea 
and ieveral other countries tributary to Rome. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

JMW C^far-r-Coiifpiraey rf CataUne-^Defcripthms of etiifpirmivn 
againft tfiMfiments^CataUm' s ijfxtaits^ ^^ V * cartel 
fp^fuiing ficiety^ awd a fecta C9mmttee''-^PUi iifctnered'^ 
Cafar*s confuljhip^ and democratic imtovatien s ■ ■ Q o d iut^'-'Ba- 
nijbntent of Cicero'^VioUnce of the people — temporary calm^-^e" 
call of Cicero '^ retienjoal cf democratical outrages -^ Cajin^s 
tnRorie^ in Gatd^Deatb of Crajfub-^ yuUa'^Dangerotts 
defigns rf Cafar — Folly of the people^ and ixnckednefs of their 
demagogues '^Pompey joins the friends of their country -^Civd 
ikjars^^Demoaacy terminated in Jingle defpotifm. 

APerfonage was in Rome, taking the 
lead in the popular party, whofe extra- 
ordinary talents fitted him for being a 
leading member in the fenate, or in any ailem^ 
bly of the fir ft rank and ability, which the world 
has feen. Julius Caefar was fprung from a no- 
ble family, but was firft byaffinity, and after- 
wards by inclination and ambition, attached 
to the popular party. He was nephew to 
the wife of Marius, and had married the 
daughter of Cinna. The Roman law allow- 
ing to a hufband an arbitrary power of divorce, 
Sylla commanded Cjefar to repudiate his wife, 
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feecaufe ihe was Cinna's daughter. Csfar 
Tcfufcd; he with difficulty, by the inter- 
ceffion oif friends, Scaped profcription. Sylk, 
• whilft he ^pardoned him, manifefted the 
penetration of his own character in the judge- 
•ment he gave of the youth, not eighteen 
years of age ; " My friends, laid he, I fee 
'* in this young man many Mariufes/' Cae- 
/ar, during the diftatorihip, retired into Afia, 
'and devoted himfeif to improving his extra- 
ordinary talents by literature. During that 
time, he incidentally exhibited fpecimens of 
the boldnefs and felf-poflcffing decifion which 
marked his future charadter. Captured by 
pirates, inftead of foliciting their mercy, or 
courting their favour, he aflumed an impe^ 
rious tone, and by his magnanimous policy, 
awed thofe defperadoes into the moft fub- 
miffive reverence, and was releafed on his 
own terms. Returning to Rome, he dif- 
tinguiflied himfclf for his eloquence. Whilft 
he was fo eminent for oratorial abilities, ajid 
for talents in general, he was no lefg rpmar-. 
Y3 kable 
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kable for extnTagance and proAi|ac)r. He 
WM not twenty-five years of age, when he 
had fpent an ample fortunes and beccHne 
deeply involved in debt* His vkrcs. wcie 
accompanied by an apparent opennefs and 
affability^ by winning manners, which tended . 
to render them more dangerous. His feem- 
ing good nature^ his franks obliging and un^ 
fuming deportment^ rendered him highly 
agreeable to the people^ on vrfaom ibch 
manners in their fuperiors pafs ibr onequi- 
vocal proofs of benevolent dil^)ofitions. To 
fome of the young nobility^ he al£> rendered 
himfelf very pleafing by initiating diem 
in debauchery^ and by ridiculing the aofte- 
rity of the older and moft refpe&abfe fcna- 
tors* He made his friends, like faimfelf» 
ilrenuous partizans of the democratic £i£bion ; 
he encouraged every motion made by tri* 
buncsj or other feditious citizens, to degrade 
the fenate, and to difturb the tranqoiOitj of 
the ftate. Cicero/ and fome others of the 
moft fa^cious of the fenators^ difconed in 
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the condudfc and character of Casiar infla« 
enced by his defperate circumftances^ a defire 
of UBiverfal change in the ftate, in order tor 
extricate himfelf from his difHculties^ and to 
gratify his boundlefs ambition. To this 
motive, they imputed his oppofition to the 
Miftocracy, and his profefled zeal for what 
he called tJbe rights rf the people. The 
Senators in general, who had not the pene* 
tratioQ to dive into the more hidden parts 
of his chara&er, detefted the notorious part, 
his debauchery and profligacy. Casfar faw, 
that through the people only, he could rife 
to'the eftablifhed offices, and much more to 
that power which he appears to have early 
coveted. He perceived that he could not 
more effedlually pay his court to the people, 
than by profeiling warmly to embrace the 
interefts of their favourites. He appeared to 
be a zealous partizan of Pompey, and next 
to the tribunes Gabinius and Manilius, and 
to Cigero was the moft inftrumental in having 
Y 4 extraordinary 
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extraordinary appointments conferred on tfaait 
general. Several reafbns determined Caelar 
to appear ilrentioas in fupport of Pompej. 
Pompey was at that time the principal fa* 
▼ourite with the people ; confcquently C^a^iar, 
by appearing his partizan, gratified the de« 
mocrats. By the extraordinary powers in- 
truded to that general^ a precedent was 
eftabhflied pf which Cxfyr might afterwards 
avail himfelf. Pompey was the man of firft 
confideration in the ftate, and Caefar had 
hitherto attained diftinddon hr (hort of his 
abilities. He muft have feen through Pom- 
pey's real charader, and that it would not 
be difficult for a man of talents, by profcffing 
to a(5t a fubordinate part, to make him a tool. 

The democratic party, now that fuffrage 
was unrverfaly comprehended the moft worth- 
lefs men of the fbte. Every perfon op- 
prefled with debt, who wiflied to defraud his 
creditors, every one who had fufiered punifh- 
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ment, or expeded to fuffer punishment for 
his crimes, every one who wished to be free 
from the reftraint of the laws, ranged himielf 
under the ftandard of the demagogues. Who-* 
ever had fuffercd punifhmcnt for fedition, or 
any other violence tending to difturb the 
ilate, was reprefented by the demagogues as 
a martyr, to oppreffion and injuftice. Cicero, 
now conful, pa^triotically exerted his great 
abiUties in defending Caius Rabirius againft 
a charge brought by the democratic party, of 
having thirty-five years before killed the 
tribune Saturainus. Befide the diflance of 
time, and the fa£t being that Rabirius did 
not kill Saturninus ; that tribune was in a ftate 
of rebellion, and had taken arms againft his 
country. He was killed in refifting the 
armed force of his country, headed by the 
fupreme magiftrates. Whatever individual 
therefore happened to kill him, was doing 
his duty. Cicero fucceeded in the defence 
of Rabirius ; the accufation therefore ferved 

only 
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confpirators would entnift the whole of their 
de%n to all whom they wifhed to make in- 
ilrumental in its execution. They fet out 
with profefling plans of reform^ agreeable to 
the notions which feditious haranguers had 
^taken fuch pains to imprefs bn the people. 
In the common cant of mal-contents thq^ 
reprefented regular government as an encroach^ 
xnent on the rights of man^ and their own 
d^figns of rebellion, mafTacre, and plunder, ias 
plans for reftoring their countiymen to their iv- 
ierent prhiieges. It is therefore probable, that 
Komeof the populace from general ignorance, or 
particular mifconception, might favour Cata- 
line, without having themfclves bad intentions* 
The confpiracy continued for twp years before 
it came to its full height. The plot thickened, 
and every thing was preparing for making the 
cataftrophe moft terribly tragical. Agents 
were employed in various parts of the coun- 
try to excite difcontent, tomiflead the ignorant, 
and coUed the worthlefs into a participation 
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of the plot. A correfpondence was eAablKh^. 
between the difaffeded of the country and 
country towns, and thofe of the city, for the: 
purpofe of co-operation. Individuals and com- 
mittees were appointed to provide arms. Ca-, 
taline and a jupto of the ringleaders of thi^. 
correfponding fociety formed themfelves into^ 
a fecret committee for arrangmg the plan of 
rebellion and bloodfhed. Their firft intended, 
vidtims were the moil refpeftable fenators and 
magiflrates, and above all Cicero. That pa-, 
triotic and wife fervaht of his country, was 
beyond all others hated and detefted by the 
Gonfpirators, and. all their connedUons. From 
the head of the plot to the loweft fepond- 
hand retailer of impotent fcurrility, all a;C- 
cording to the meafure of their abilities^ 
abufed Cicero. It is altogether in the natural 
courfe of things, for thofe who. mean raif- 
chief to their country, to abominate the ableft 
and mofl indefatigable labourers iot its prefer- 
ration and welfare. The penetration of Cicero 

had 
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before his confuKbip difcoyered their 
general defigns. It was during his magi* 
fbacy that his vigilance and indefatigable^ in« 
diiftry made him perfe&ly acquainted with the 
detaU of the means. Accident afiiftcd in fooM 
degree in furnilhing him with diifcoveries, 
which his fagacity traced to dieir iburce. Cu« 
^ rius, one of the junto of ringleaders^ who befide 
his profligacy, was weak and vain* had long 
had an intrigue with Fulvia, a woman of ibme' 
rank, who had reduced herielf to the ftate of 
being a courtezan. On her he iquandered 
what of his fortune remained from a {etks oi 
debaucheries. Unable any longer to fuppiy^ 
riie extravagance in which women of that 
ftamp delight, he tried to amufe her widi 
promifes. He attempted to enhance to her 
the importance of her conquefl by boofUng 
c^ the confidence repofed in him. As a proof 
of it he difcovered the plot i at the fame timer 
he tried to feed her with the hopes of (har- 
ing in the treafures which he fancied ht fiK»ki 
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ha^e in his power. Ful via either retjring Dt-* 
tk on the promifes of a lover ruined bf 
extravagance^ or entertaining a bad opinioh 
of an undertaking trufted to fo garrulous ami 
weak I a peribn a« Curius» conceived it would 
be more profitable to unfold the whole afikir. ' 
She did ib in fuch a way as to reach the ears 
of Cicero. The wifeft and beft inen muft « 
often in inveftigating fecret and affociated v*A^ 
hiny, make ufe of wcMthkfs inftruments^ 
The fureft guides to the difcovery of jdbts 
muft be accomplices. Cicero fent for Fulvia, 
and afterwards for Curius $ and [Mxrailed on 
him to difcover all he knew of the confpiracy* 
Informed who the confpuators were, he de- 
tached others from the afibciadon. With a 
patriotic policy, which no real lover of his 
country could blame, he directed thoie perfbns 
ilill to attend as accomplices at the c/uis of 
tiie conl^irators, and inform him of their mo-^ 
tiont. He then laid his difcoveries before the 
featte, but for a v^ obvious feafon did iioi 
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^ rius, on«f- ^ -> ^^ *^ produce witneffcs. 

his pt9^ •* ^y ^ P^^^^^ decree, that the con- 

]i^^' ^id take care, kqft theftate received any 
t^ jiffi^^^* * * ^^^"^ ^^^^ ^'^ times of emergency, 
• ^fcfting the fupremcmagiftrates with a power 
^difpenfing with the laws. It proceeded on 
fjiis principle, that as all laws ought to be iii^ 
tended to prevent evil, and to do good to the 
community ; when cafes occur in which their 
ufual courfe could not produce good or hinder 
evil, for the very fame reafon for which they 
ought generally to operate, they behove them 
to be fufpended. It was the democracy which 
hindered the fufpenfion from proceeding as ia 
mixed governments, on extraordinary caies^ 
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hate in his power. Fulvta either retjring lit-* 
tk on the promises of t lover ruined bf 
extravagance^ or entertaining a bad opiiiioii* 
of an undertaking trufted to fo garrulous and 
weak. a perfon as Curius> conceived it would 
be more profitable to unfold the whole affair. ' 
She did fo in fdch a way as to reach the can 
of Cicero. The wifeft and beft men muft « 
often in inveftigating fccret and affociated vA* 
lainy^ make ufe of worthkfs inftrumenti^ 
The fureft guides to the difcovery of jA)t$ 
muft be accomplices. Cicero fcnt for Fulviat 
ind afterwards for Curias ; and fH^vailed oti 
him to difcover all he knew of the confpkacy^ 
Informed who the confpirators were, he de«- 
tached others from the aflbctatioiu With sr 
patriotic policy, whtdb no real lover of hit 
country could blame, he diredted thoie peribns 
mil to attend as accomfdices at the dais of 
^ confpkators, and inform him of their mo-^ 
tiens. He then laid his difooveries before the 
feaate, but for a valy obvious teafon did not 
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mendoA his authors, becaufc that would have* 
clofed the fource of future information. The 
majori^ of the fenate repofing the utmoji cm^ 
fidence in the integrity and wifdom of Cicero^ 
and knowing that whatever he either told or 
concealed, he did it from the mod prudent and 
patriotic confiderations, required him not, to 
prove his allegations, or to produce witnefifes*. 
They ordained by a public decree, that the con* 
fuls (hould take care, kajl tbejiate received any 
detriment ; a form ufcd in times of emergency, 
inverting the fuprenic magirtrates with a power 
of difpenfing with the laws. It proceeded on: 
this principle, that as all laws ought to be ia--^ 
tended to prevent evil, and to do good to the 
community ; when cafes occur in which thein 
ufual courfe could not produce good or hinder 
evil, for the very fame reafon for which they 
ought generally to operate, they behove them 
to be fufpended. It was the democracy which 
hindered the fufpeniion £rom proceeding as in 
mixed governments, on extraordinary cafes^ 
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from the legiflature. The emergencies which 
required the interruption oi the laws arofe 
from democratic violence. Now that fuflfragc 
was fo extended, the majority of the people 
ftimulated by their demagogues, was not un-» 
favourable to infurredlions. From their aflem- 
blies therefore, no e£Fed:ual meafures could be 
expefted for fupprefling the confpiracy. If 
Rome had been a mixed and well-balanced 
government, the legiilature would have been 
difpofed, and able, to frame temporary a£ts, ac- 
cording to the exigency of the cafe. At Rome» 
to fupply the defeds of .the democracy, and to 
remedy the evils which it caufed, the fenate was 
obliged to exert a difcretionary power. . Cata*-^ 
line finding the plot difcovered, and being 
feyerely attacked by the glowing eloquence of 
Cicero, Idt the city and betook himfelf to his 
correfponding accomplices in the country, and 
country towns. The vigilance of Cicero foon 
after made him msUler of letters from the 
Cjonfpirators in the. city» and of. other proofs 
Z which 
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which unfelded every porticultr of their im^ 
vklual andgeneral defigns. He arrefted Leo- 
talus, a wordikis and abandoned man, who 
bul been degraded firm) the fenatorian dignity 
for milcondud; Cethegu8> a moft J&£EolbaM 
audacious mifcreant^ who had been ibmetima 
before tribune, and a fiivourite deoEMgogue^ 
alfo the reft <^ the (dcret committee who 
remained in the city. A debate took pkct 
in the fenate concerning the difpo£d of the 
confpirators. Moft of die fenators argued^ 
that as there could be no doubt of theii^ ffsakf 
intentions they ihould be put fummarily to 
death. Caefar on the contrary (aid, diat what- 
ever might be their wickednefi, the. law had 
not annexed the punifhment of death tofydtk 
prcxxedings, and that therefore they ought not 
to be capitally puniihed. The virtuous and 
patriotic Cato confidered leis the letter of the 
law than general equity and expediency. It 
was juft> he faid, that thoie who were devii^ 
ing the muider of the fupreme niagiftrate» 
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and of all good inen» and the fubverfioa of 
tl^ ftate, ihould'be puniihed by death for 
thofe wicked and traitorous compa£lings j 
and that it was expedient that thofe who 
Aewed a deiign to do the greateft xnifchief 
to their country, ihould be for ever deprived 
of the power. Cicero took the fame fide with 
Cato. The majority of the &nate concurred. 
The confpirators were put to death without 
t. ibrmal trial. This was certainly a deviation 
from theufualcourie of law> but a deviation^ 
from the irregularity and violence of the de- 
mocracy abfolutely neceilary. So unfavour- 
able is democracy to tranquillity and order^ 
that almoft every ftep which the fenate at any 
time took for reftoring public peace was lite-^ 
rally a deviation from the conftitution. Cata<? 
line hearing of the defeat cf his party in the 
city, tried with a band of defperadoes to make 
his efcape into Gaul ; but was intercepted by 
the conful's lieutenant. Forced to fight he 
£stt in the battle, and freed his country from 
Z 2 a deiperate 
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a defpcrate enemy, whofe ability was forta-' 
nately not equal to the wickedncfs of his in- 
tentions. 

Many fufpefted Csefar of a participation in 
Cataline's confpiracy. That fufpicion feems 
to have arifen from confidering his heart only, 
without taking his head into the account. A 
man of bis underftanding muft have perceived 
that the members of the confpiracy were not 
fuch as render fuccefs likely, and that even if 
they had fudceeded, the retum of Pompey 
from the Eaft with a numerous army of ve- 
terans, would have fooii difpoflcffcd them of 
their power. The great talents of Caefar formed 
a riiuch more efficacious plan for attaining 
fovereignty. Elefted praetor, he employed his 
official power as well as perfonal influence, in 
gratifying the populace, attacking the fenate, 
and difturbing die public peace. He found 
an aiftive tool in Metellus the tribune. Thefe 
two reprefented the confpirators as martyrs oJF 
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ariftocratic injuftice. The faviours of their 
country from one plot might be obnoxious 
to a man who had formed another much more 
dangerous. Not his profligacy, ruinied cir- 
cumflances, and exceilive ambition only, ren- 
dered Cseiar fo bad a member of the com- 
munity. He was of the feift of Epicureans, 
,who made gratification of paffion the meafure 
of happinefs, who denied the providence? of 
the Deity, and difbelieved a future ftate. Ir- 
religion, immorality, and democratic turbu- 
lence, have generally gone together. The fame 
perfons who have difavowed obedience to the 
Divinity, the obligations of morality, and the 
fandions of moral law, have been equarlly 
averfe to the reftraints of political order. On 
the other hand, the champions of political 
order, the defenders of their country againft 
the attacks of democratic violence, andambi* 
tious villainy, have been the friends of piety 
and virtue. Cato and Cicero with fome verbal 
differences in the modification of their tenets, 
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oonciirred in being the ftrenuous fupporters 
of theoretical and pradical morality and reli- 
gion. The iniquitous conduA of Cae&r in htt 
prxtorihip compelled the fenatorian party to 
attempt his fufpenfion. Casfar faw they were 
liicely to fucceed, and as his affairs were not 
yet ripe for force, he made a mafterly retreat, 
and by a voluntary refignation anticipated their 
wi(hes. This apparent moderation procured 
his reinf&tement. During the reniainder of 
the year he was more cautious. At the ex«- 
piration of that ojffiee he procured the lucra- 
tive appointment of Propraetor, or governor 
general of Lufitania. In his government he 
conducted himfelf very ably, and made ufe 
of this his firft opportunity of attaching fol- 
diers to his interefts. He enriched both his 
army and himfelf. Returning to RonM he 
declared himfelf a candidate for the conful- 
fliip. 

Pompey 
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Pampey was now arrived from the Baft* 
His approach with a ggreat army caufod appre* 
hendons at Rome» which he difpelled by dif- 
miffing his troop8. He efteemed himielf fe- 
cure of the higheft place in the opinions of 
his countrymen without being backed by 
force. The people meafuring his ability by 
the quantity of ground he had gone overs 
without confidering the eafe of his courfe« ad- 
niired him as the greateil; man that Rome had 
everproduced. His deportment towards them 
at once courteous and dignified, added affec- 
tion and refpedt to admiration. His de« 
meanour was not fo agreeable to the fenate : 
there was a parade of condefcenfion in his 
behaviour to the nobles, which from an equal 
is the mofl abfurd iniblence. A jealoufy fub« 
lifted between Crafllis and Pompey. They 
were both of higher confequence than Caefar 
had as yet attained. He faw they would be 
convenient ladders by which he might mount 
towards tlie pinnacle which he vriihed to reach. 
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He profeiTed to be attached to both» attempted 
to reconcile them^ and fucceeded. Thefc 
three entered into a connibihation for manag- 
ing every thing in the ftate through their 
joint influence: this they knew would not 
be difficult to efFedt, as through themfelves or 
their creatures they had the whole of the de- 
mocracy at their command. The principal 
men now at Rome> who took an a&ive (hare 
in public affairs, were, for the fenatorian 
party, Cato, a man of coniiderable abilities, 
and of ftill greater virtue ; but of too inflex- 
ible a character for producing in fuch times, 
and under fuch a conftitution, the beneficial 
efFe<a:s to his country, and to mankind, which 
his benevolence intended; Cicero of very 
great genius, learning, and accomplifhments, 
of the moft honeft intentions, but of a timid 
feeble temper, and puerile vanity; for the 
democratic faction, Craffiis noted for his 
riches, and defiring power merely to gratify 
avarice; Pompey eminent for military cha- 
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n&er and perfonal confideratioh, valuing 
power only as a fource of diftindion, with 
amiable qualities but without ftcady princi- 
ples : Caefar furpaffing all men of his time 
in the endowments of his intelled^ in the 
fbrCe and verfatility of his charadlcr, coveting 
boundlefs power for the/ake of uncontrouled 
a6tion> and fitted for making the paffions of 
others inftruments for the moft extenfive gra- 
tification of his own, and for making their 
ftrcngth through their weaknefs, minifter to 
his wifhes. If Csefar's choice of ends had 
been equally virtuous as his invention of means 
was fertile^ his feledions fkilful, and his ap- 
plication vigorous, perhaps no charadter would 
have approached nearer to confummate per- 
fe&ion. Even profligate and unprincipled as 
he was^ if he had been the fubjedt of a pro- 
perly mixed government, his abilities would 
have been reftrained from fo pernicious a di- 
rection. The government would be in the 
hands of perfonsnot only able like Gato and 
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Ckaero to &e the wkkedneisof fuch defigiUt 
botinvefted with fufficicnt power to render 
than inefibdual* Too aUe for gratuitous 
wickedneis^ hit very ambition might hare 
ifodeied him oiibful to fuch a country^ becauic 
in good governments no extent of ability can 
tnfure the long continuance of power with^ 
out beneficial dired^ion. As at Rome the 
democrats were prep<^ntt they were to Cse** 
£ir the moil efficack>us inftrumcats^ T^^y 
were bowls to which he could eafily give the 
bias he chofe. He began his confoUhip with 
an Agrarian motion. The profefled ohjeSt of 
his biU was to divide a coniiderable portion of 
the demefne lands in Italy among the poorer 
citizens, to relieve their diftreifes* The real 
obje£t was to fecure the favour of the peoples 
axKl to attach by their intereft as well as by 
affedliony numbers of them to himfelf. To 
make CraiTus and Pompey favourable to this 
hill, he propofed alfo to them that their crea«* 
turea and retaioiers ihpuld be included in this 
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diftribution of the public property. He pR^ 
tended to court the conient of the fenate, 
knowing that that body would fee the teii«* 
dency of the bilU and oppofe it, and that hk 
profefied refpeft for their opinion, would make 
their oppofition more odious to the people. 
By applying to the vanity of Cicero, Cseiar 
ibr a fhort time hood- winked his underftandv 
ing, and made him friendly to the bill. Ciceio 
flattered himfelf with the hopes of dire&ing 
Pompey and Csefar, and through them Crafibi, 
and making the ability and influence of that 
triumvirate minifter to the good of the couor- 
try. The film however foon broke, and he 
perceived their ieveral defigns in the true light. 
The vehement exprefliions of ibme fenators in 
oppqfing the bill, gave Caeiar a handle for 
pretending to apprehend force. Of this he 
made a mofl: artful ufe. He profeflfed to ap- 
ply to Pompey as his patron and protedor, 
and fitid to him, *^ Will you fupport us if we 
arc attacked.'' •< If any one,'* (rqdied he, 
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^gratified by the application) '^ fhall lift up a 
/' fword againft you, I fhall lift up both fword 
^' and ihield/' CrafTus made a fimilar declara- 
ration. Thefe proteilations made CraiTus and 
Pompey odious to the fenate. Thus did the 
ability of Ca^r render his aflbciates as hateful 
as himfelf to the fenate, whilfl he, by his ex- 
ertions as the mover and fupporter of the biU, 
was the chief favourite with the people. After 
much zealous oppofition from the friends of 
the country, the democratic bill pafled into a 
law, including ^ clause obli^g every fenator 
to fwear to its rigid obfervance, under the 
pains of banifhment or death. Csfar during 
the reft of his conful/hip governed without 
oppofition, and made many falutary regula- 
tions concerning things that did not interfere 
with the wifhes of the people, or his own 
power. The ability of Caefar might have ren- 
dered him a fubjeft of extraordinary utility 
under a mixed monarchy, becaufe his ambi- 
tion would have been reftrained from doing 
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great evils, and gratified by doing great good. 
He might alfo have made a mofl: excellent king, 
becaufe then his greatnefs and his country's good 
would have coincided. D^nxocracy rendered 
talents and qualities of unequalled ftrength 
not a blefling but a curfe to mankind. His 
affairs were not yet ripe for his throwing off 
the mafk. He had not yet an army at his 
command to bear down oppofition to his de- 
figns. To the attainment of fo neccflary an 
inftrament he made ufe of the fond folly of 
the populace, and the ruling paiSons of his 
aflbciates. By afSfting in procuring them the 
command of armies, he got what he wanted 
for himfclf. Craffus got the province of Sy- 
ria, that he might increafe his riches ; Pom- 
pey obtained the government of Spain, which 
he could rule by his lieutenants, and remain 
at Rome in the eminence he coveted ; Casfar 
procured Gaul, a country moftly unconquered, 
full of brave men, againft whom he could hat* 
bituate his foldiers to difficult wars, and fb 
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to rain Gcero. He attempted to perfaade 
die people, that thofe who had been put to 
death oa the charge of confpinog with Cata- 
line had been unjuftly treated. He moved a 
law cooceraing fummaiy proceedings, with a 
rctroCpeSdvc dauie, which ihould involve 
Cicero. Direded by Caefar, ieconded by 
Crafliis, and not oppofed . by Pompey, he car- 
ried the law in the aflembly of the people* 
Lucullus, and the principal ienators in vain 
interpofed in favour of the good man. Cicero 
was obliged to fly for refuge to Pompey^ 
who though indebted to him for much of . 
his power, deferted him in his diftreft* 
Sentence of outlawry was pafled by the peo* 
pk on the iaviour of their country. His houie 
was deftroyed, and his fortune confifcated. 
Jiis feeble wailings in his letters to his friendt 
abate much of the interefi: which his fuflScr- 
ings would otherwife have excited. He had 
the head of a fage with the heart of a vroamu 
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f procured the abfencc of Cato from 
ipclUnghim to accept of the dif- 
tof Cyprus. Freed from the watch- 
in of Cicero and Cato, Clodius and 
^ent on with unreftrained violence. 
Jng Clodius, and other agents of the 
to keep the populace in his intereft, 
Us province. His anions there, not 
relating tp our fubjoft^ we fhall not 
3 Lit content ourfclves with obferving 
[ral, that though before little conver- 
Ith arms having been moft of his time 
[city, he equalled any general who in any 
^er cxifted* His were not the ordinary 
:hnical fkill, fitted to 
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he had not found an excellent fyftem of war 
would have invented one hisnfelf. In the 
fields in the cabinet^ in every intercourie 
With nKtip he moulded them as he pleafed. 
Whilfl employed in the conqueft of GauU he 
direfted the democrats at Rome as much as 
if he had been prefent ; advancing in the at« 
tainment of his objed^ and receding in partis 
cukr points, where he faw a temporary re- 
treat was the way to permanent vidory. 
Clodius was fo elevated by his fucceis againft 
Cicero, that he proceeded even to attack 
Pbmpey, and propoied an enquiry into his 
pondu^fc in his Aiiatic coipmand i enraged at 
this attempt Pompey fet about undoing what 
Clodius had with his connivance done, and 
prc^fed the recall of Cicero, intending to 
proted that orator, and to pitch his elpquence 
a|ainfl the audacity of Clodius, The demo* 
crats took different fides in this (:onteft. The 
partisans of Pompey and of Clodius frequently 
fought in the ftreets. Rome was a fcene of tba^t 
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fender them the moft efficacious inftraments 
«f hk own defigns. Thus did he contribute 
to the elevation of his aflbciates, that he might 
k> elevate himfelf and cruih their power. To 
attach Pompey fHll more clofely to his inter- 
efts, he gaVe him Julia his beautiful daughter in 
marriage. Caciar*s ncjct object was to remove 
the principal fenators from Rome. He found 
an« adive tool in Clodius. This peribn was 
exadly fitted for fubordinate villainy, and as 
Fielding humoroufly obferves in his account of 
a correj^nding fodety^ of which ycmatban 
WUd was chairman; <* He (Fireblood, one of 
^* the fecret conunitteeof thofe democrats) was 
<' a fecond-rate rafcal, and fit for being the tool 
^* of a firft-rate." In the courfe of a very de- 
bauched youth Clodius had been tried for an 
adultery, which involved in it the profanationof 
religious rites. Cicero was the principal evidence 
againft him, and had befides often animad- 
verted with great feverity on his general pro- 
fligacy. Raifed to the tribunefhip he refolved 

to 
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to ruin Cicero. He attempted to perfiiuuie 
the people^ that thofe who had been put to 
death on the charge of confpiring with Cata« 
line had been unjuitly treated. He moved « 
law concerning fummary proceedingSy with ai 
retrofpedive clauTef which ihould involve 
Cicero. Direded by Caefar^ ieconded by 
Crafliis, and not oppofed. by Pompey^ he cur 
ried the law in the aflembly of the people# 
LuculluSy and the principal ienators in vain 
interpofed in favour of the good man. Cicero 
was obliged to fly hr refuge to Pompey^ 
who though indebted to him for much of . 
his power, deferted him in his diftreft. 
Sentence of outlawry was pafled by the peo* 
pk on the faviour of their country. His houie 
was deftroyed, and his fortune confifcated. 
Jits feeble wailings in his letters to his fneodt 
abate much of the interefi: which his {uSa:^ 
ings would otherwife have excited. He had 
the head of a fage with the heart of a vrooMu 
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Clodiusalfo procured the abicfice of Catoirom 
Rome, by compelling him to accept of the dif* 
tant province of Cyprus. Freed from the vratch^- 
ful oppofition of Cicero and Cato^ Clodius and 
his rabble went on with unreftrained vicdence* 
Csfar having Clodius, and other agents of the 
fame fort, to keep the populace in his intereft, 
went to his province. His actions there» not 
peculiarly relating tQ our fubjed:> we (hall not 
detail, but content purfelves with obfcrving 
in general, that though before little conver- 
£mt with arms having been moft of his time 
in the city, he equalled any general who in any 
age ever cxifted. His were not the ordinary 
acquirements of mere technical fkiU, fitted to 
ad in cuftomary combinatbns, his mind could 
vary with the cafe. Every individual vidory, 
and the general feries of his fuccefs,. may be 
eafily traced to the unremitting adion of the 
boldefl: heart and ableft head. The Roman 
difcipline was well calculated to make men 
of ordinary talents ufeful generals; Caefar if 
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iie had not found an excellent fyftem of war 
would have invented one himfelf, In the 
fields in the cabinet^ in every intercourie 
widx nten^ he moulded them as he pleafed. 
Whilft employed in the conqueft of GauU he 
dire^ed the democrats at Rome as much as 
if he had been prefent ; advancing in the at« 
tainment of his objed^ and receding in partis 
cuhr points, where he faw a temporary re- 
treat was the way to permanent vidory. 
Clodius was ib elevated by his fucceis againft 
Cicero> that he proceeded even to attack 
Pompey, and propoied an enquiry into his 
pondu^fc in his Afiatic coipmand i enraged at 
this attempt Pompey fet about undoing what 
Clodius had with his connivance done, and 
prc^fed the recall of Cicero, intending to 
protedl that orator, and to pitch his elpquence 
a|ainfl the audacity of Clodius, The demp- 
cirftts took different fides in this (:onteft, Tht 
partisans of Pompey and of Clodius frequently 
fougfit in the ftreets. Rome was a fcene of tha^t 
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confufion and of bloodflied^ which have never 
failed to mark democracies. Pompey ex- 
plained to Caefar the reafons of his condud):, 
with which Caefar profeflcd to be fatisfied. 
Cicero was recalled and received with great 
afFcdtioa by all ranks at Rome, including even 
thofe who had banifhed him. Clodius found 
means, he being the moft defperate and worth- 
Icfs of the demagogues, to preponderate in the 
democratic party* Craffus, Ponipey, and 
Caefar, had an interview on the confines of 
Caefar's province, in which it was^ agreed that 
their commands (hould be prolonged, and that 
Pompey and Craflus ftiould be confuls for the 
enfuing year. As Cicero was now returned, 
Caefar affeded to confider him as his friend, 
and difavowed all fhare in Clodius's attack up- 
on him. Cicero, either through vanity cm* timi- 
dity, profeffed to court the triumvirate. Find- 
ing thereby that his influence decreafed in the 
fcnate, he for feme time retired into the coun- 
try, and did not interfere in public afiairs. 
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Clodius perfcvcred in his outrageous conduft, 
and was attended in public by bands of the 
loweft and moft worthlefs defperadoes. Dur- 
ing fome years the popular aflcmblies were 
the fcenes of daily maflacres, and every kind 
of diforder. Meanwhile Craflus fet out for 
his government in Syria. Bent upon riches 
he plundered the temple of Jerufalem, and 
unprovoked made war on the Parthians. 
Being ignorant of the country^ and their mode 
of fighting, he was furrounded and cut to 
pieces. At Rome^ Milo, a bold active man, 
exerted himfelf on the fide of the fenate, and 
in oppofition to Clodius. The democratic 
difturbances continued with increafing vio- 
lenpe. 

• ^' 'The ftreets,*' (fays Cicero, defcribing 
fcime of the democratic outrages caufed by the 
haranguing demagogue Clodius, the leSiurer 
of thofe days) ** the common fewers, the 
f^ river, were filled with dead bodies, and all 
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*^ the pavements ftained with blood/' It "vhik 
propk>red in the fenate to appoint a cl»9ator^ 
wfaofe unlimited power might puniifa tht 
haranguing mifcreantSy the inftigators of fuch 
crimes. Arbitrary power lodged in the hands 
of an individual of known moderation, would 
have been certainly preferable to this turbulent 
bloody democracy. Pompey was the perfoii 
thought of for a diftator. From the time of 
Sylla the di(^tor(hip had been an objed of 
averfion and terror: a fenatcn* tberefbre pro-^ 
pofed that Pompey ihould be made fole con<^ 
full becaufe the confulihip imjdied accounts 
ableneis* Elevated to a ibvereign authoritjr 
Pompey ceafed to be a fadious leader, and 
a^ed for the intercft of the ftatc. His difpo* 
iition led him to moderation. It was the tur* 
bulence and difordcrs of the democracy which 
either induced or compelled him to be the 
leader of a faction. A perfonal ennuty aroib 
from the political contefts between Clodius 
and Milo, which ended in the death .of the 
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demagogue. Mile one day going to Lanu«^ 
Vimn» a town in the neighbourhood of which 
he was chief magiftrate, was met by Clodius^ 
returning from his country-feat to Rome. 
Their attendants quarrelled^ a fcuiHe enfued^ 
in which Clodius and Milo took the part of 
^ir refpedive fervants. Clodius W9S killed^ 
It appears that Milo's fervants were the ftg<b 
grefibrsy fo that however well the demagogue 
mi^ defer ve deaths k was not in that way. 
His £ieods profecuted Milo. The populace 
was &> outrageous on account of the I0& C|f 
their favourite haranguer, that it was necefiary 
for Pompey to order an armed guard round 
the court that tried him» to prevent their 
being difturbed by the mob. Cicero under^ 
took to plead the caufe of Milo. Naturally 
cimid^ h« was over-awed by the fight of the 
troops, although Jbe had reafon to believe tiiey 
were to proted not to diihitb him. He mstdc. 
a very feebie de&nce, inftead of the oration 
tinat he had compofed for the purpofe, whidi 
A a 3 ■ probably 
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probably no difcourfe on a judicial queftioii 
ever furpafled. Milo was condemned to ba- 
niOunent. 

Cae&r had now fubdued Gaul, augmented 
his army, gained the enthufiaftic afiedbn of 
his troops, and by various agents direded the 
popular fadion at Rome. From the view of 
his power, and knowledge of his character, 
the fenate was much alarmed. Cato ftrenu* 
oufly exhorted Pompey to roufe himfelf and 
guard againft Caefiw. Pompey long confidered 
Caefar as adting a fubordinate part to himfelf; 
but at length began to fee his real deiigns. 
His wife Julia was now dead, fo that the do* 
meilic tye of their connexion was broken. 
He had however been inflrumental in the 
prolongation of Caeiar's command, aiid could 
not agree to his recall until the term was 
expired. Meanwhile Caefar ient Mark An*'- 
thony, a profligate debauchee, but of great 
courage and ability, to .a4>ft ip. pipiggiDttfig las 

.. . dcfigns 
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defigns at Jlome^ That his efforts might be 
the more effedual^ he furniflied him with aa 
immcnfe fum of money, derived from the 
plunder of Gaul, with directions to diftribute 
it among the populace, and their haranguers. 
He inferred from their principles, and knew 
from their practice, that the aurum palpabile 
(or as a modern democratical haranguer, on what 
he is pleafed to call clailical hiflory, learnedly 
phrafes it h aurum paxpabilum, thereby 
Jfliewing his capability of deriving from the 
true fource the knowledge he profefles to com- 
municate,) had a very powerful effe<3: with 
the. demagogues. Anthony gained over Curio^ 
an extravagant young man of a ruined for- 
tune, who was then tribune* A decree was 
paffed in the fenate for recalling Casfar. Curio 
interpofed the tribunitian negative* Parties 
ran very high. The beft, the moft patriotic, 
and the mofl opulent men, took the fide of 
the fenate. The dregs of the people, the 
abandoned, the rained^ the criminal, favoured 
A a 4 the 
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the intercfts of Cmfkrs That able politician 
pretended he would be &tisfied with a iinaUer 
province, with a view no doubt, by this af* 
fumed moderation of making the refiiial, 
which he knew he would receive from the 
fenate, appear the more reafonable to his par- 
tizans; and above all to his foldiers. The 
ienate juftly efleeming it derogatory to the 
dignity of a government to negotiate with its 
fervant, refufed to liften to his propo^il, and 
compelled Anthony and Curio to fly from 
Rome. On their arrival in Caefar's camp 
they inflamed the foldiers againfl; the fenate, 
as the enemies of. the people and of their 
general. The troops declared they would 
follow Caefar wherever he chofe to lead. 
Aflured of the fupport of the army, Cas^ 
threw off the mafk, and advanced to I^aly to 
employ againfl: his countiy that £;>rcc^ which 
but for the folly and wickedoefs of the demo* 
crats and their leaders, he would not have 
poflfeflTed. StUl however in the uiual cant of 

democraticat 
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demoeratical leaders^ he protefted that his orAj 
objeft was to vindicate the rights oif the peo- 
ple. His approach c?iufed great conftcrnation 
at Rome. Pompey had triiftcd to his per- 
fonal authority, without having power at hand 
to fupport the caufe of his country, which 
he had at hft undertaken. His troops were. 
in Spain, and he was unable from the want 
of them to make refiftance in Italy. The 
fenate deemed it expedient to leave for a time 
their country, which they were unable to 
^fend. Thev fled to Greece. Caefar ad- 
vanced and took pofleflion of Rome^ with 
dbe acclamations of the populace, who did not 
perceive immediately that they had got a 
mafter in their profeiTed defender. From Rome 
he made propofals of peace, which he knew 
woqld not be accepted, and gained over by 
his pacific profeflioas, the moft undifcerning 
of his opponents. He proceeded next to 
Spain with wonderful difpatch, " The Alps 
** and Pyrenea&s fank before him !'Mn Spain 

Pompey 
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Pooipey ought to have met him^ but conti-* 
nued to delegate to hi3 lieutenants tte com- 
mand of his veterans^ whilft he himielf went 
in queft of new troops. Csefar warring with 
ibldiers fuperior in numbers, and equal in dif«> 
cipline to his own, in a country which he 
knew but little, and of which the oppofite lead-* 
ers had from a long refidence and ezaA know- 
ledge, drew his adverfaries into a defile, and ob* 
liged them to fur render themfelves at difcretion. 
Having thus conquered Pompey's troops, he 
proceeded next againft Pompey himfelf. Pom- 
pey had got together a confiderable army in 
Greece, and was able to make a Sormidable 
(land. After a feries of military operations^ 
which would alone have eAablifhed his mili- 
tary charadter, Caefar brought his adver&ry to 
a battle in the plains of Pharfaha. Pompey's 
numbers were much more than double Cae- 
iar*s, and the greater part of his > troops was 
now habituated to war, fo that on the whole 
his army was equal to that ;of bis enemy. 

This 
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This battle was to determine whether Pom"- 
pey's tDilitary charadter was chiefly owing to 
ability or to fbrtunate accidents, by Shewing 
how he could acquit hinafelf when he had to 
contend with great talents. Ca^ar formed 
his plan fo ably that nothing but firA-rate 
ability could have prevented his fuccefs* With 
that it appeared he had not to contend. He 
gained a vidory which decided the fate of 
Europe. " Pharfalia gave him Rome." 
Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was treach- 
eroufly murdered. The misfortunes which 
darkened the clofe of a once bright life, arofe 
from his early poflfefllng a perfonal confe-- 
quenccj much fuperior to what his talents 
were in trying circumftances found able tp 
maintain. 

Caefar went to Alexandria in purfuit of 
Pompey, fettled that kingdom according to his 
pleaiure, and purfued the remains of the fena- 
torian party whitherfoevcr they went. The 

virtuous 
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fiituous patriodfin of Cato, the brave efforts 
6f the young Pompeys, made a gallant but 
meffedhial refiftance. Nothing could long 
ftand before his courage^ activity, and over-* 
powering genius. Having reduced his cne- 
itaies in every quarter of the globe» he returned 
to Rome, and made himfelf perpetual dida-^ 
tor, and thus clo&d in delpotifm the Roman 
democracy. 

Csefar's &1I from the hands of men, who 
from different motives confpired againfl him, 
excited frefh contefts. The ariilocratical 
party revived, but was finally fupprefled by 
0£tavius and Anthony. The fi>Udwing civil 
war was a difpute between two leaders, which 
ihould be abfolute mailer. On the conqueil 
of Anthony by Odtavius Rome became an 
imperial defpotifm. 

Thus have we fctn that the prevalence 
of democracy was the principal o»itfe of ihi 

misfortunes 
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rakfortunes 6f Rome, and that the wifdom 
«q4 patribtifm of the fenate frequently auhdf 
the evils eeafe to flow, but as they could not; 
dry up the fource the ceflation was otily tem^ 
porary. Democracy cherifhed the vkiouiH 
overcame the virtuous, perverted the ^e, to 
ruin their country. From democracy the 
lUnnans had almoft fidlen under the hand 
of Hannibal; from democracy were the 
Gracchi, the authors of violence and infur* 
jreftion, Saturninus and Sulpicius of mafla* 
cres, Marius of civil war; from democracy 
fprung the confpiracy of Cataline, the com- 
bination of die triumvirate, the murders of 
Clodius, the fruilration of Cicero's ingenu* 
ity, benevolence, and patriotifm ; the incBi- 
cacy of Cato's virtues, and the perveriion of 
Cxfzr's unequalled intelled:. From demor 
cracy exalting Csfar ifprung permanent def«- 
potifm, and the atrocious wickednefs of fuc- 
oeeding emperors. Domitian, Caligula, and 
Nero, were the lineal defcendants of demo-r 

cracy. 
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xertions it owed its rife, to prc- 

aiocracy it owed its fell; will in 

of democratic operations fee dif-^ 

vulfion, confifcation, rapine, mafla- 

cvery fpecies of injuftice, oppref- 

:ruelty, and in the general refult, will 

.e confummatibn of human mifery. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Englijh democracy'^BritiJh cmftitution-^Conclufioiu 

THUS have we traced democracy 
through the hiftory of the moft dif- 
tinguiftied ancient governments : it 
would be eafy to fhew from modem hiftory 
alfo, that the efFefts which fhe has produced 
have been equally fubverfive of focial order 
and deftrudive of happinefs. Wherever fhe 
has appeared in countries of any magnitude, 
confofion, immorality, impiety, confifcation 
and profcription, rapine and bloodfhed, have 
attended her fteps. To enter into the detail 
of modern democratical governments and their 
confequences, would exceed the plan of the 
prefent Eflky, but may poffibly be the iUbjeft 

of 
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of future confideration. I cannot however 
conclude the prefent difcuffion without mak- 
ing a few general obfenrations on Engliib 
democracy. 

Happily for this country the good fenfe of 
its inhabitants has generally prevented de- 
mocracy from being much or long prepol- 
lent. Short as the periods have been during 
which it prevailed in England^ yet were they 
fufficiently marked with atrocious wickednefs 
anddifmal events^ even if we had noother jfource 
of knowledge to manifeft its natuie and ten-> 
dency. The firfl attempt to excite a demo-« 
cratical fpirit recorded in EngUih hiftory, 
originated from John Ball, a feditious le&urer. 
This fellow, near the clofe of the fourteenth 
century, went about the country inculcating 
on the loweft vulgar, the principles of uni-? 
verfal equality, telling them that fubmiflion 
to the king and houfes of parliament, to 
all civil and ecclefiaflical power and authori^, 

wa* 
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was a violation of the Rights of Man« 
John made man/ converts among the moil 
ignorant of the populace. Had the govern- 
ment been fufficiently vigilant to ftop John's 
lectures when their rebellious tendency firft 
appeared^ it would have probably prevent^ 
the principles from being reduced to the in-' 
tended proBice. Not being repreffed they 
broke out in riot and infurredtion. Demo- 
crats are fond of every adjun<^ or appendage 
in drefsy manners^ and names, which may 
exhibit their vulgarity. The ringleaders of 
John's difciples affumed (as our great hiflo- 
rian informs us) the feigned names of Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, Tom Mil- 
ler, &c. &c. in order to denote the meanne& 
of their cn-igin and fituation. Thefe dcmo- 
crats^ or, as they called themfelves, reformers^ 
murdered the primate, the chancellor, the 
high treafurer, and all other perfpn^ of rank 
and drftindtion that fell in their way. They 
even endeavoured to make the king their 
B b prifoner. 
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The lord mayor^ a fpirited active 
[owing it was the duty of a muni- 
5;iftrate to aid the civil power> killed 
^Icr, and rcprefled the infurreftion* 
5ility, gentry, and all men of virtue 
;rty flocked to London, and ailc>* 
lemfelves againft thofe daring innova- 
llevellers. By their loyalty^ courage,- 
[ity, they foon entirely fupprefled the 
cs. The 6rft democrat ical Febellion^ 
|nd we fee was owing to z feditmi^ 

[nfurreftion of Cade^ the bricklayer^ 
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of dvii focicty. The progrefs of democracy 
from its firft prigin ia the harangues of puri- 
tanical preachers in the reig» of James the 
Firftt to its maturity in the fubvoriioh of the 
coniUtution of church and ftate» in the mur-> 
der of a mild and benevolent king, in the con- 
fiscation of property, in the complicated tyran- 
iny of a bloody ufurper, every Briton knows. 
As the fads are notorious we fhall confine our- 
iclves to ithe principles. From confidering the 
puritanical harangues, the popular difcontents 
xifing to violence and infurredion, the attack 
of the bifliops, the rebellion, the regiddct 
and the whole feries of that mournful hiilory, 
we fee a cloie connection between hatred to 
^clefiaftical eftablifliments^ to civil fubordi- 
jiation, and to monarchical government. Ac* 
cording to the degree in which enmity to the 
hierarchy fubfifted in thofe who rebelled 
^gainfl the monarch, did their hatred rage 
-againft the nobles and the king. The Prelby- 
terians, very different in principles, know* 
B b 2 ledge. 
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ledge, and condudl> from that refpedable 
body w^ich now compofes the ecclefiaftical 
eftabliftiment of the northern difbrid of our 
country, were inimical to the hierarchical gra- 
dations of the church, but yet admitted of 
fome fubordination. Thcfe, although they 
wiflicd democracy in the ftate to be prevalent, 
did not defire it to be unmixed. They ap- 
proved of having a king, but wiihed to have 
his authority dependent on themfelves. In 
the language of Shakefpear's Jack Cade, they 
would fuffer a king, but they muft be protect 
tors over him. From the preibytcrians 
branched the Independents, who rejeded all 
clerical eftablifhments, all fubordination, ec- 
clefiaftical, civil and political. The perfedion 
of fociety, according to them, confifted in every 
man following his own will in fupprefling all 
magiftracy, gentry, clergy, nobility, and mo- 
narchy. In the midft of this general equali- 
zation of rank and property, they found a 
provifo for a particular exception as to the latter 

in 
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in favour of thcmfelves. The democrats con- 
fined of two defcriptions apparently oppofitc, 
but really coincident, the fanatics, and ' the 
deifts. Hie former profelTed to believe in the 
Supreme Being, and in the chriftian religion, 
and pretended to fpecial gifts, illuminations, 
and privileges, from the Divinity, bat had the 
mofl abfurd, unjuft, and pernicious notions of 
the Almighty, and of the condud plealing in 
his fight. The latter, like the infidels of mo- 
dern times, difbelieved in revelation and pro- 
vidence. The fimatical independents in their 
addrefTes to the Divinity, inflcad of the humi- 
lity, contrition, and reverential awe which 
rcafon dilates and our church prefcribes, ufed 
a mofl fhocking and blafphemous familiarity, 
which fhcwed that they had a very inadequate 
fenfe of the greatnefs and awefulnefs of that 
Being whom they pretended to fupplicate and 
adore. In compaffing the mofl atrocious 
wickednefs in their robberies, facrilege, mur- 
ders, ?ind regicide, they were fo daringly, fb 

blafphemoufly 
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idr own wicked paffions was 

of their conduA« The Deifts^ 

eiledly as little religioQ as the 

had« concurred in their crimes* 

and Ireton, Harrifon^ and Crom* 

Is of a {cQl who profefTed uncom- 

. without any real religion, on the 

/, thfi head of a party who pro- 
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A government (o abford in principle, fo 
pernicious ki efleAsj remained not long in 
Britain. The ibund fenft of our anceftof» 
taught by expcdence^ returned to mQnarchy^ 
Oor conflitution> for a century afcertained and 
confirmed^ is of all political fyftems recorded 
in hiftoryi the moft perfcAly fitted foi; the 
attainment and preiervation of individual and 
national happinefs^ Our jurifprudence has a 
moft exad coincidence with natural ethics^ 
It 4I0WS every a£lion> every exertion c^ jfree^ 
dom, vsrhich morali^ iandions^ Its reftraints 
are coromenfurate with the reftraints of con«- 
icience. We may fpeak, write, do whatever 
we pleaie^ if we abftain from injury* Our 
polity iecures to our law the full operation 
and effed. The judicial examiners of our 
conduA are men taken from ourfelves, and 
having the moft powerful motives to juftice,. 
as on the purity of their judgments depends 
their ovm iecurity. 

Our 
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Our lawgivers can make no laws which do 
not equally bind themfelves as the reft of 
the community. Our Parliament has an 
iDSNTiTY of INTERESTS With U8 ; that being 
the cafe, it matters litde to individuals whedier 
they have a vote or not in the eledion of its 
members. My rights, who have no vote, are 
as well fecured as thofe of any ele£fcor in the 
kingdom. No man can be deprived of his li- 
berty, property, or life, but for his own ad of 
private or public injury. Every one of com* 
mon underftanding, induftry and condud, may 
generally earn a comfortable independent live- 
lihood, and is in cafe of unavoidable misfor- 
tune, relieved from want. Individual diftrefs 
is removed by general profperity, and gene* 
ral liberality refulting from excellence of po- 
litical iyflem. 

To fecure the enjoyment of our Happinefs 
undifturbed by domeftic and foreign enemies, 

fome 
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fame of our pnDpdrQris ajpptidd. Tk« legifla^* 
ture finds it necdfifry 40 ^{^nd a part to ' 
preferve the whole. Its wifdom and huma- 
mtjT apixartioii inpoib tb the abttity ^ the 
cookribirtcT^ fircm tke avera^ ptopcrty of its 
tnetnbers^ Frying it&lf a ^Cfy Ititge KhaM. 

<3nr Quuti cit is equally removed £rom faxA* 
ticifin and kfidolity $ piota t«ixliotit entkttfi-^ 
aim^ lit>eral Wi^out laxity; by precept and 
eKample iacukating virtue aiHl feltgion. The 
politicid principles it toach^ are thoie of our 
civii poli^. It grants indulg^AC* to NtMieoii*- . 
iformifts, in every opxnioa not ptodu&ivc df 
vke! and impmtyp or fubverfive of our hap^ 
eftayidiQientii 

Our King has an identity of inter- 
est with the feveral orders, civil and eccle- 
fiaftical, and with the people at large. The 
friends and enemies of the peojfde, the eftab- 
lifhmenty and the fbvereign are the fame. 
C c Every 
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Every true Patriot is a lover of die Con- 
f TiTUTioM md of the Kino. 

Under fuch a fyftem» and the cfaaiuaerB 
vi^Kh it produces, we of this country enjoys 
and have long enjoyed, a haj^ds iitteqoalle4 
in the annals of hiftory. Malignants may try 
to make the weak and ignorant &ncy other- 
wiiCf but it muil be either ignocance of €ajBt 
pr incapacity of reafoning, that can produce 
aiTent to fuch notions, . The' more a man is 
cpnverfant with the hiftory of mankind, and 
their comparative ftate in different fituations, 
the more clearly will he fee, that none in the 
various conftituents of Happiness equal, or 
ever equalled the Subjects of the British 
Government* 
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